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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



ALEXANDER. 

In this volume we shall give the lives of Alexaadet 
the Great, and of Csesar, vrho overthrew Pompey ; 
and, as the quantity of materials is so great, we 
shall only premise, that we hope for indulgence 
though we do not give the actions in full detail and 
with a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a short 
summary ; since we are not writing Histories, biit 
lives. Nor is it always in the most distinguished 
achievements that men's virtues or vices may be best 
discerned ;, but very often an action of small note, 
a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person's 
real character more than the greatest sieges or the 
most important battles. Therefore, as painters in 
their portraits labour the likeness in the face, and 
particularly about the eyes, in which the peculiar 
turn of mind most appears, and run over the rest 
with a more careless hand ; so we must be permit- 
ted to strike oflf the features of the soul, in order to 
give a real likeness of these great men, and leave to 
others the circumstantial detail of their labours and 
achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a de- 
voLvi. B 
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tcendent of Hercules by Caranus *, and of JBacus 
by Neoptolemus. His father Philip is said to have 
been initiated, when very young, along with Olym- 
pias, in the mysteries at Samothrace : alTd having 
conceived an affection for her, he obtained her in 
marriage of her brother Arymb)eis, to whom he ap- 
plied, because she was left an orphan. The night 
before the consummatioQ of the marriage, she 
dreamed, that a thunder- bolt fell upon her belly, 
which kindled a great iire, and that the flame ex- 
tended itself far and wide before it disappeared. 
And some time after the marriage, Philip dreamed 
that he sealed up the queen's womb with a seal, the 
impression of which he thought was a lion. Most 
of the interpreters believed the dream announced 
some reason to doubt the honour of Olympias, and 
that Philip ought to look more closely to her con- 
duct. But Adstander of Teliiiesus said, it only de- 
noted that the queen was pregnant; for a seal is 
never put upon any thmg that is empty : and that 
the child would prove a boy, of a bold and lionlike 
courage. A serpent was also seen lying by Olym- 
pias as she slept ; which is said to have cooled 
jPhilip's affections for her more than any Thing, inso- 
much that he seldom repaked to her bed afterwards; ^ 
whether it was that he feared some enchantment 
from her, or abstained from her embraces because 
he thought them taken up by some superior being.;- 
Some, indeed, i^late the affair in another manner. 
They tell us, that the women of this country were of 

* Caranus the sixteenth in descent from Hercoles, made 
himself master of Macedonia in the year before Christ 794 $ 
aqd A-Iexander the Great .was the twenty-second in descent 
from Caranus ; so that from Hercules to Alexander there were 
thirty-eight generations^ The descent by his mother's side Is 
not so clear, theve being many degrees wanting in it. It is 
sufficient to know, that Olympiai was the daughter of Neop- 
tolemus^ and sister to Ajrymbast^- 
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old extrunely fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus, 
aad the orgies of Bacchus ; and that they were 
called Clodome9 and Mimalhnes, because in many 
things they imitated the Edooian and Thracian wo- 
men about Mount Haemus ; from whom the Greek 
word threscnein seems to be derived, which signifies 
the exercise of extravagant and superstitious obser- 
vances, Qlympias being remarkably ambitious of 
these inspirations, afid desirous of giving the enthu- 
siastic solemnities a more strange and horrid appear- 
ance, introduced a number of large tame serpents, 
which, often creeping out of the ivy and the mystic 
fans, and entwining about the thyrsuses and gar- 
lands of the women, struck the spectators with 
terror. 

Philip, however, upon this appearance, sent 
Chiron of Megalopolis to consult the oracle at Del- 
phi; and we are told, Apollo commanded him to 
sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, and to pav his homage 
principally to that god. It is also said, he lost one 
of his eyes, which was that he applied to the chink 
of the door, when lie saw the god in his wife's em- 
braces in the form of a serpent* According to Era- 
tosthenes, Olympias, when she conducted Alexan^ 
der Qn his way in his first expedition, privately dis- 
covered to him the secret of his birth, and exhorted 
him to behave with a dignity suitable to his divine 
extraction. Others affirm, that she absolutely re- 
jected it as an impious fiction, and used to say, 
'* Will Alexander never leave ejipbroiling me with 
Juno r 

Alexander * was bom on the sixth of Hecatom- 
boBonf [July]* which the Macedonians call Lous, the 

« In-tbe first year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad, be- 
fore Christ 354. 

f jElian (Var. Hist. 1. ii. c. 25.) says expressly, that Alex- 
ander was bora and died in ihe sixth day of the month Thar«> 
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same day that the temple of Diaiia at Ephesus was 
burned ; upon which Hegesias the Magncsiaii has 
•uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extinguished 
the flames. " It is no wonder," said he, "that the 
temple of Diana was burned, when she was at a dis- 
tance, employed in bringing Alexander into the 
world.*' All the Magi who were then at Ephesus, 
looked upon the fire as a sign which betokened a 
much greater misfortune : they ran about the town, 
beating their faces, and crying, " That the day had 
brought forth the great .scourge and destroyer of 
Asia." 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidaea *, and 
three messengers arrived the same day with extraor- 
dinary tidings. The first informed him that Par- 
roenio had'gained a great battle against the IHyrians ; 
the second, that his race-horse had won the prize at 
the Olympic games ; and the third, that Olympias 
was brought to bed of Alexander. His joy on that 
occasion was great, as might naturally be expected ; 
and the soothsayers increased it, by assuring him, 
that his son, who was hotn in the midst of three vic- 
tories; must of course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled 
bim were those of Lysippus, who alone had his 
permission to represent him ih marble. The turn of 

^elion. But supposing Plutarch right in placing his birth in 
the month Hecatomboeon, yet not that month, bat Bcedromion 
tlien answered to the Macedonian month Lous; as appears 
clfearly from a letter of Philip's, still preserved in the Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, (in Orat. de Corona). In aftertiines, 
indeed, the month Lous answered to Hecatomboeon, which, 
witiiout doubt, was the cause of Plutarch's mistake. 

* This is another mistake. Potidsea was taken two years 
before, viz. in the third year of the one hundred and third 
Olympiad ; for which we have again the authority of D^mosv^ 
thenes, who was Philip's cotemporary (in Orat. coot, Lepti- 
^em), as .well as of Diudorus Sicu)us, 1. xyi. 
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hiB head* which leaned a kittle to one tide, and the 
quickness of his eye, in which many of his friends 
and .successors most affected to imitate him, were 
best hit off by that artist* Apelles painted him in 
the character of Jupiter armed with thunder^ but did 
not succeed as to his complexion. He overchargped 
the colouripg, and made his skin too brown ; where- 
as be was fair, with a tinge of red in his face and 
upon his breast We read m the memoirs of Aris- 
toxenus, that a most agreeal>1e scent proceeded from 
his skin, and that his breath and whole body were 
so fragrant that they perfumed his under garments. 
The cause of this migbt possibly be his hot temper- 
ament. For, as Theophrastus conjectures, it is the 
concoction of moisture by heat which produces 
sweet odours ; and hence it is that those countries 
which are driest, and most parched with heat, pro- 
duce spices of the best kind, and in the greatest 
quaatity ; the sun exhaling from the surface of bo- 
dies Uiat moisture which is the instrument of corrup- 
tion. It seems to have been the same heat of con* 
stitution which made Alexander so much inclined to 
drinks and so subject to passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early period; 
for, though be was vigorous, or rather violent in his 
other pursuits, he was not easily moved by the 
pleasures of the body ; and if he tasted them, it was 
with sreat moderation. But there was something 
superlatively great and sublime in his ambition, for 
above his years. It was not all sorts of honour 
that he courted, nor did he seek it in every track, 
like his father Philip, who was as proud of his elo- 
quence as any sophist could be, and who had the 
vanily to record his victories in the Olympic chariot- 
race m the impression of his coins. Alexander, on 
the other hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about himt '' Whether he would not run in 

b2 
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the Olympic race?" (for he was swift of foot) an- 
swered, *^* Yes, if I had kings for my antagonists/' 
It appears that he had a perfect aversion to 'the 
whole exercise of wrestling *. For, though he ex- 
hibited many other sorts of games and public diver- 
sions, in which he proposed prizes for tragic poets, 
for musicians who practised upon the' flute and lyre, 
and for rhapsodists too ; though he entertained the 
people with the hunting of all manner of wild beasts, 
and with fencing or fighting with the staff, yet he 
gave no encouragement to boxing or to the Paricra" 
tiumf. 

Ambassadors from Persia happening to arrive in 
the absence of his father Philip, and Alexander, re- 
ceiving them in his stead, gained upon them greatly 
by his politeness and solid sense. He asked them 
no childish or trifling question, but inquired the dis- 
tances of places, and the roads through the upper 
provinces of Asia ; he desired to be informed ot the 
character of their king, in what manner he behaved 
to his enemies, and in what the strength and power 
of Persia consisted. The ambassadors were struck 
with admiration, and looked upon the celebrated 
shrewdness of Philip as nothing in comparison of 
the lofty and enterprising genius of his son. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever news was brought that Philip 
had taken some strong town, or won some great bat- 
tle^ the young man, instead of appearing delighted 
with it, used to say to his companions, " My father 
will go on conquering, till there be nothing extraor- 
dinary left for you and me to do." As neither plea- 
sure nor riches, but valour and glory were his great 

* Philopoemen, like biiQ,badan aversion for wrestliog, be-r 
cause all the exercises which lit a man to excel in it make 
him unfit for war, 

f If it be asked how this shows that Alexander did not 
love wrestling, the answer «, the Pancratium was a niiicture 
pf boxing and wrestling. 
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objects, he thought, that in proportion as the do,mi* 
nions he was to receive from his father grew greater,, 
there would be less room for him to distinguish him* 
self. Every new acquisition of territory he consi- 
dered as a diminution of his scene of action ; for he 
did not desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring 
bim opulence, luxury, and pleasure; but one that 
would afford bim wars, conflicts, and all the exer- 
cise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Le- 
onidas, a relation of the queen's, and a man of great 
severity of manners, was at the head of them. He 
did not like the name of preceptor, though the em- 
ployment was important and honourable ; and, in- 
deed, his dignity and alliance to the royal family 
gave bim the title of the prince's governor* He who 
Had both the name and business of preceptor was 
Lysimachus, the Acarnanian ; a man who had nei- 
ther merit nor politeness, nor any thing to recom- 
mend him, but his calling himself Phoenix ; Alex- 
ander, Achilles ; and Philip, Peleus. This procured 
him some attention, and the second place about the 
prince's person. 

When Philonicus, the Thessalian, offered the 
horse named Bucephalus in sale to Philip, at the 
price of thirteen talents *, the king, with the prince 
and many others, went into the field to, see some 
trial made of him. The horse appeared extremely 
vicious and unmanageable,' and was so far from suf* 

* That is 251^1. 1 5s. sterling. This will appear a moderate 
price, compared with what we find in Varrn, (de Re Rustic. 
1. iii. c. S.)iriz. that Q. Azius, a senator, gave four hundred 
thousand sesterces for an ass; and still more moderate, when 
compared with the account of Tavernier, that souie horses ia 
Arabia were valued at a hundred thousand crowns. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, says, the price of Bucephalus 
was sixteen talents — Sedccem talentis ferunt ex Philonici 
pjiarsalU grege empium, K^t* Hist.. lib. Tiii. ca^ 42, 
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fenog himself to be mounted, that he would not bear 
to be spoken to, but turned fiercely upon all the 
grooms. PhOip was displeased at their bringing 
him so wild and ungovernable a horse, and bade 
them take him away. But Alexander, who had ob* 
served him well, said^ '* What a horse are they 
losing, for want of skill and spirit to manage him !" 
Philip at first took no notice of this; but, upon the 
prince's often . repeating the same expression, and 
showing great uneasiness, he said, " Young man, 
you find fault with your elders, as if you knew more 
than they, or could manage the horse better.^' — 
" And 1 certainly could," answered the prince« 
** If you should not be able to ride him, what for- 
feiture will you submit to for your rashness V* ** I 
will pay the price of the horse." 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the king 
and prince agreeing as to the forfeiture^ Alexander 
ran to the horse, and laying hold on the bridle, 
turned him to the sun ; for he had observed, it seems, 
that the shadow which fell before th^ horse, and 
continually moved as he moved, greatly disturbed 
him. While his fierceness and fury lasted, he kept 
speakmg to him softly and stroking him ; after which 
he ffently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his 
bacic,^ and got his seat very safe. Then, without 
pulling the reins too hard, or using either whip or 
spur, he set him a-going. As soon as he perceived 
bis uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to 
run, he put him in a full gallop, and pushed him on 
both with the voice and spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for 
him at hrst, and a profound silence took place. But 
when the prince had turned him and brought him 
straight back, they all received him with loud ac- 
clamations, except his father, who wept for joy, and, 
kissing \^m, said^ *^ Seek another kingdom^ my son. 
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that may be worthy of thy abilities; for Macedonia 
is too small for thee." Ferceiving that he Ad not 
easily submit to authority, because he would not be 
forced to any thing, but that he might be led to his 
dqty by the gentler hand of reason, he took the me- 
thod of persuasion rather than of command. He 
saw that his education was a matter of too great 
importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in 
music, and the common circle of sciences ; and that 
his genius (to use the expression of Sophocles) re- 
quired 

The rudder's guidance and the curb's restraint. 

He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated 
and learned of all the philosophers ; and the reward 
be gave him for forming his son was not only honour- 
able, but remarkable for its propriety. He had for- 
merly dismantled the city of Stagira, where that phi- 
losopher was born, and now he rebuilt it, .and reesta- 
blished the inhabitants, who had either tied or been 
reduced to slavery*. He also prepared a lawn, 
called Mieza, for their studies and literary conver- 
sations ; where they still show us Aristotle^s stone, 
seats, and shady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and 
political knowledge, but was also instructed in those 
more secret and profound branches of science, which 
they call acroamatic and epoptie, and which they 
did not communicate to every common scholar f* 
For when Alexander was in Asia, and received in- 
formation that Aristotle had published some books, 
in which those points were discussed, he wrote him 

» Pliny the elder and Valerius Maxlmus tell as, that Sta* 
gira was rebuilt by Alexander, and this when Aristotle wa9 
very old. 

+ The scholars in general were instmcted only In the tXQ^ 
Uric doctrines. Vid.>AnL. Cell. lib. z^. cap 5, 
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a letter in behalf x>f philosophy, in which he blamed 
the course he had taken. The following Is a copy 
=of it: 

'^Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did 
wronff in publishing the acroamaiic parts of science*. 
In what shall we differ from others, if the sublinier 
knowledge which we gained ' from you, be made 
common to all the world 1 For my part» I had ra- 
ther excel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts 
of learning than in the ex^nt of power and domi- 
minion. Farewell.*' 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, 
and by way of excuse for himself, made answer, 
that those points were published and not pubhshed. 
In fact, his book of metaphysics is written in such a 
manner, that bo one can learn that branch of science 
from it, much less teach it others: it serves only to 
refresh the memories of those who have been taught 
by a master. 

It appears also to me, that it was by Aristotle ra- 
ther than any other person, that Alexander was as- 
sisted in the study of physic, for he not only loved 
the theory, but the practice too, as is clear from his 
epistles, where we find that he prescribed to his 
friends medicines and a proper regimen. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural 
thirst of knowledge made htm a man of extensive 
reading. The Iliad, he thought, as well as called, 
a portable treasure of military knowledge ; and he 
had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which is called 
the casket copyf. Onesicritus informs us, that he 

* Doctrines taught by private commanication, and deliver*- 
,«d viva voce, 

+ He kept it in a rich casket found among the spoils of 
Darius. A correct copy of this edition, revised by Aristotle, 
•Callisthenes, and Anaxarchus, was publidied after the death of 
Alezan^er^ ^* Darius," said Alexander, *> used to keep bis 
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used to lay it under his pillow with his sword. As 
he could not find many other books in the upper 
provinces of Asia, be wrote to Harpalus for a sup- 
ply ; who sent him the works of Philistus, most of 
the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and .^chy- 
lus, and the Dithyrambics of Telestus* and Phi- 
loxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger 
years^ and, as be said himself, ,he had no less affec- 
tion tor him than for his own father : ** From the 
one he derived the blessing of life, from the other 
the blessing of a good life.'' But afterwards he 
looked upon him with an eye of suspicion. He 
never, indeed, did the philosopher any harm ; but 
the testimonies of his regard being neither so extra- 
ordinary nor so endearing as before, he discovered 
something of a coldness. However, his love of 
philosophy, which he was either born with, or at least 
conceived at an early period, never quitted his soul ; 
as appears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus^ 
the fifty talents he sent Xenocrates t> and his atten- 
tions to Dandamis and Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition against 
Byzantium, Alexander was only sixteen years of 
i^ge» yet he was l^t regent of Macedonia and keeper 

ointments in this casket; but I, who have no time io anoint 
myself, will convert it to a nobler use." 

* Telestiis was a poet of some reputation, and a moBoment 
was erected to his memory by Aristatus the Sycionian tyrant. 
Protogenes was sent for to paint this monument, and not ar- 
riving within the limited time, was in danger of the tyrant's 
displeasure ; but the celerity and excellence of his execution 
saved him. Pfailoxenus was his scholar. Pbilistus woji an 
historian often cited by Plutarch. 

■f The philosopher took but a small part of this money, and 
sent the rest back ; telling the giver he had more occasion fgr 
it himself, because be bad more people to maiatatn. 
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of the seal. The Medari* rebelling during his re- 
gency, he attacked and overthrew theoi, took their 
city, expelled the barbarians, planted there a colony 
of people collected from various parts, and gave it 
the nanae of Alexandropolis. He fought in the bat- 
tle of Chaeronea against the Greeks, and is said to 
have been the first man that broke the sacred band 
of Thebans. In our times an old oak was shown 
near the Cephisus, called Alexander's oak, because 
his tent had been pitched under it ; and a piece of 
ground at no great distance, in which the Macedo- 
nians had buried their dead. 

This early display of great talents made Philip 
very fond of his son, so that it was with pleasure he 
heard the Macedonians call Alexander king, and 
him only general. But the troubles which his new 
marriage and his amours caused in his family, and 
the bickerings among the women dividing the whole 
kingdom intp parties, involved him in many quarrels 
with his son ; all which were heightened by Olym- 
pias, who, being a woman of a jealous and vindic- 
tive temper, inspired Alexander with unfavourable 
sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding 
broke out into a flame on the following occasion : 
PhiUp fell in love with a young lady named Cleo- 
patra, at an unseasonable time of life, and married 
her. When they were celebrating the nuptials, her 
uncle Attains, intoxicated with liquor, desired the 
Macedonians to entreat the gods that this marriage 
of Phihp and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir 
to the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, said, 
"What then, dost thou take me for a bastard?" 
and at the same time he threw his cup at his head. 

♦ • We know of no such people as the Medari ; bat a peo- 
ple called Mffidi there was in Thrace, who, as Livy tells us 
(1. xzri.), usedito make inroads into Macedonia. 
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Hereupon Philip rose up and drew his sword ; but* 
fortunately for them both, his passion and the wine 
he had drank made him stumble, and he fell. Alex- 
aQder> taking an insolent advantage of this circum- 
stance, said, " Men of Macedon, see there the man 
who was preparing to pass from Europe into Asia ! 
he is not able to pass from one table to another with- 
out falling/' After this insult, he carried off Olyni- 
pias, and placed her in Epirus. Illyricum was the 
country he pitched upon for his own retreat. 

In the meantime, Demaratus, who had engage- 
ments of hospitality with the royal family of Mace^ 
don, and who, oq that account, could speak his 
mind freely, came to pay Philip a visit. After the 
first civilities, Philip asked him *' What sort of 
agreement subsisted among the Greeks V Demara- 
tus answered, '* There is, doubtless, much propriety 
in your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, who 
have filled your own hpuse with so much discord 
and disorder/' This reproof brought Philip to him- 
self, and through the mediation of Demaratus, he 
prevailed with Alexander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose. 
Pexodorus, the Persian governor in Caria, being, 
desirous to draw Philip into a league, offensive and 
defensive, by means of an alliance between their fa- 
milies, offered his eldest daughter in marriage to 
Aridaeus, the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus 
into Macedonia to treat about it. Alexander's friends 
and bis mother now infused notions into him again^ 
though perfectly groundless, that, by so noble a 
match, and the support consequent upon it, Philip 
designed the crown for Aridaeus. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave 
hina, sent one Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to de- 
sire the ^andee to pass by Aridaeus, who was of 
spurious birth, and deficient in point of understandr ' 
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iog, and to take the lawful heir to the crown into his 
alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more pleased 
with this proposal. But Philip no sooner had intel- 
ligence ot it, than he went to Alexander's apartment, 
t&^ing along with him Philotas, the son of Parmenio, 
one of his most intimate friends and companions, 
and, in bis presence, reproached him with his dege- 
neracy and meanness of spirit, in thinking of bemg 
son-in-law to a man of Caria, one of the slaves of 
a barbarian king. At the same time he wrote to 
the Corinthians*, insisting that they should send 
Thessalus to him in chains. Harpalus and Niar- 
chus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, some of the other 
companions of the prince, he banished. But Alex- 
ander afterwards recalled them, and treated them 
witb great distinction. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Pausa- 
uias being abused by order of Attains and Cleopa- 
tra, aj^d not having justice done him for the outrage, 
killed Philip who refused that justice. Olympias 
was thought to have been principally concerned in 
inciting the young m&n to that act of revenge ; but 
Alexander did not escape uncensured. It is said 
that when Pausanias applied to him, after having 
been so dishonoured, and lamented his misfortune, 
Alexander, by way of answer, repeated that line in 
the tragedy of Medea t» 

The bridal father, bridegroom, aod the bride. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused 

* ThessalHs, upon his return from Asia, must have retired to 
Corinth ; for the Corinthians bad nothing to do in Caria. 

f The persons m^ ant in the tragedy were Jason, Creosa, 
and Creon ; and in Alexander's application of it, Philip 19 
the bridegroom, Cleopatra the bride, and Attalus the father. 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attains, is by Arrian called Bury- 
dice, I. ii. c. 14. 
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diligent search to be made after the persons. co|icern-' 
ed in the assassination, and took care to have them 
punished i and he expressed his indignation at Olym- 
pias's cruel treatment df Cleopatra in his absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he succeeded 
to the crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces 
by dangerous parties and implacable animosities. 
Ine barbarous nations^ even those that bordered 
upon Macedonia, COoId not brook subjection, and 
tney longed for their natural kings. Philip had sub- 
daed Greece by his tictorious arms, but not having 
had time to accustom her to the yoke, he had thrown 
matters into confusion, rather than produced any 
firm settlement, and he left the whole in a tumultu- 
ous state. The young king's Macedonian counsel- 
lors, alarmed at the troubles which thi*eatened him, 
advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at least to 
make no attempts upon it with the sword ; and to 
recall the wavering barbarians in a mild manner to 
their duty, by applying healing measures to the be- 
ginning of the revolt* Alexander, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that the only way to security, aiid a 
thorough establishment of his affairs, was to proceed 
with spirit and magnanimity. For he was persuad* 
ed, that if he appeared to abate of his dignity in the 
least article, he would be universally insulted. He 
therefore quieted the commotions, and put a stop to 
the rising wars among the barbarians, oy marching 
with the utmost expedition as far as the Danube, 
where he fought a great battle with Syrmus, king of 
the Triballi, and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the 
Thebans had revolted, and that the Athenians had 
adopted the same sentiments, he resolved to show 
them he was no longer a boy, and advanced imme- 
diately through the pass of Thermopylae. "De- 
^pstbei^es/' said he^ " c^led me a boy, while I was 
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in Illyricum, and among the Triballi, and a striplinf^ 
when in Thessaly ; but £ will show him before the 
walls of Athens that I am a man.** 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he 
was willing to give the inhabitants time to change 
their sentiments. ' He only demanded Phoenix and 
Prothytes, the first promoters of the ret'bit, and pro- 
claimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the The- 
bans, in their turn, demanded that he should deliver 
up to them Philotas and Antipater, and invited, by- 
sound of trumpet, all men to join them who chose 
to assist in recovering the liberty of Greece. . Alex- 
ander then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and 
the war began with great fury. The Thebans, who 
had the combat to maintain against forces vastly su- 
perior in number, behaved with a courage and ardour 
far above their strength. But when the Macedo- 
nian garrison fell down from Cadmea, and charged 
them in the rear, they were surrounded on all sides, 
and most of them cut in pieces. The city was takes, 
plundered, and leveled with the ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, asto- 
nished and intimidated by so dreadful a punishment 
of the Thebans, would isubmit in silence. Yet he 
ibund^a more plausible pretence for his severity ; giv- 
ing out that his late proceedings were intended to gra- 
tify his allies, being adopted in pursuance of com- 
plaints made against Thebes by the people of Pho- 
cis and Plataea. He exempted the priests, all that 
the Macedonians were bound to by the ties of hos-»< 
pitality, the posterity of Pindar, and such as had 
opposed the revolt: the test he sold for slaves, to 
the number of thirty thousand. There were above 
six thousand killed in the battle. 

The calamities which that wretched city suffered 
were various and horrible. A party of Thracians 
demolished the house of Timoclea, a woman of 
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quality and honour. — ^The soldiers carried off the 
booty; and the captain, after baring violated the 
lady, asked her whether she had not some gold and 
silver concealed* She said she bad; fuid taking 
him alone into the garden, showed him a well, into 
which, she told him, she had thrown every thing of 
value, when the city was taken. The officer stoop- 
ed down to examine the well ; upon which she push- 
ed bim in, and then despatched him with stones. 
The Thracians, coming up, seized and bound her 
hands, and carried her before Alexander, who im- . 
mediately perceived by her look and gait, and the 
fearless manner in which she followed that savage 
crew, that she was a woman of quality and superior 
sentiments. The king demanded who she was? 
She answered, ** I am the sister of Theagenes, who, 
in capacity of general, fought Philip for the liberty 
of Greepe, and fell in the battle of Chaeronea.'' 
Alexander, admiring her answer and the bold ac- 
tion she had performed, commanded her to be set at 
liberty, and her children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though 
Aey expressed great concern at the misfortune of 
Thebes. For, though they were upon the point of 
celebrating the feast of the great mysteries, they 
omitted it on account of the mourning that took 
place and received such of the Thebans as escaped 
the general wreck, with all imaginable kindness into 
their city. But whether his fury, like that of a lion, 
was satiated with blood, or whether he had a mind 
to efface a most cruel and barbarous action by an 
act of clemency, he not only overlooked the com- 

{ilaints he had against them, but desired them to 
ook well to their afiiurs, because if any thing hap- 
pened to him, Athens would give law to Greece. 

It is said the calamities he brought upon the The- 
bans gave him uneasiness long aner, and, on that 

C2 
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account, he treated maay others with less rigour. It 
is certain he imputed the murder of CUtus, which 
he committed in his wine, and the Macedonians* 
dastardly refusal to proceed in the Indian expedi* 
tion, through which his wars and his glory were 
left imperfect, to the anger of Bacchus, the avenger 
of Thebes. And there was not a Tbeban who sur- 
vived the fatal overthrow, that was denied any fa- 
vour he requested of him. Thus much concerning 
the Theban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, they came to a resolution 
to send their quotas with Alexander against the Per- 
sians, and he was unanimously elected captain-gene- 
ral. Many statesmen and philosophers came to con- 
gratulate him on the occasion ; and he hoped that 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, 
would be of the number. Finding, however, that 
he made but little account of Alexander, and that 
he preferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a part 
of the suburbs called Cranium, he went to see him. 
Diogenes happened to be lying in the sun; and at 
the approach of so many people, he raised himself 
up a little, and fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The 
king addressed him in an obliging manner, and ask- 
ed him, " If there was any thing he could serve him 
in T " Only stand a little out of my sunshine,** said 
Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was struck with 
such surprise at finding himself so little regarded, 
and saw something so great in that carelessness, 
that, while his courtiers were ridiculing the philoso- 
pher as a monster, he said, " If I were not Alex- 
der, I should wish to be Diogenes." 

He chose to consult the oracle about the evept of 
the war, and for that purpose went to Delphi. He 
happened to arrive there on one of the days called 
inauspicious, upon which the law permitted no man 
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lo piU Us question. At first he sent to tbe pro- 
pbetessy to entreat her to do her office ; but finding 
she refused to comply, and alleged theiaw in her ex- 
cuse, he went himself, and drew her by force into 
the temple. Then, as if conquered by his violence, 
she said, " My son, thou art invincible." Alexan- 
der, hearing this, said, " He wanted no other an- 
swer, for he had the very oracle he desired.*' 

When he was on the point of setting out upon his 
expedition, he had many signs from the divine 
powers. Among the rest, the statue of Orpheus in 
Libethra*, which was of cypress wood, was in a 
profuse sweat for several days. The generality ap- 
prehended this to be an ill pres^age; but Aristander 
bade them dismiss their fears^-r-'< It signified," he 
said, ** that Alexander would perform actions so 
worthy to be celebrated, that tney would cost the 
poets and musicians much labour and sweat." 

As to the number of his troops, those that put it 
at the least, say, he carried over thirty thousand foot 
and five Uiousand horse ; and they who put it at the 
VioM,, tell us, his army consisted of thirty-four thou- 
sand foot and four thousand horse. The money 
provided for their subsistence and pay, according to 
Aristobulus, was only seventy talents ; Duris says, 
he had no more than would maintain them one 
month; but Onesicritus affirms, that he borrowed 
two hundred talents for that purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, he 
chose, at his embarkation, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of his friends ; and to one he gave^ a 
farm, to another a village ; to this the revenue of a 
borough, and to that of a post. When in this man- 

* This Libethra was in the coaotry of the Odrysae in 
Thrace. But beside this city or mouDtaiD in Thrace, there 
was ike Cave of the Njfmphs of Libethra on Moant Helicon, 
probably so denomiiiated by Orpheusr 
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per he had disposed of almost all the estates of th« 
crown^ Perdiccas asked him, "What he had re- 
served for himself r The king answered '* Hope." 
f' Well," repUed Perdiccas, << we who share in your . 
labours will also take part in your hopes.^ In con-* 
sequence of which, he refused the estate allotted 
him, and some others of the king's friends did the 
same. As for those who accepted his offers, or ap- 
plied to him for favours, he served them with equal 
pleasure ; and by these means most of bis Macedo- 
nian revenues were distributed and gone. Such was 
the spirit and disposition with which he passed tha 
Hellespont* 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, whero 
he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the 
heroes. He also anointed the pillar upon Achil]es*8 
tomb with oil, and ran round it with his friends, 
naked, according to the custom that obtains; after 
which he put a crown upon it, declaring, "He 
thought that hero extremely happy, in having found 
a faithful friend while he lived, and after his death 
an excellent herald to set forth his praise." As he 
went about the city to look upon the curiosities, he 
was asked, whether he chose td see Paris's lyre 'i 
" I set but little value," said he, '* upon the lyre of 
Paris ; but it would give me pleasure to /tee wat of 
Achilles, to which he sung the glorious actions of 
the brave*." 

In the meantime, D'arius's generals had assembled 
a great army, and taken post upon the banks of the 
Crranicus ; so that Alexander was under the neces- 

* This alludes to that passage in the ninth book of the 
yiiad :, 

*^ Amused at ease the godlike man they found. 
Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious strand; 
With these he sooths his angry soul, and sings 
The^ immprtal deeds of heroes and of kings." Pop«t 
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sity of fightiD^ there, to open the gates of Asia. 
Many of his officers were apprehensive of the depth 
of the river, and the rough and uneven banks on the 
other side ; and some thought a proper regard should 
be paid to a traditionary usage with respect to the 
time. For the kings of Macedon used never to 
march out to war in the month Daisius, Alexander 
cured them of this piece of superstition, by ordering 
that month to be called the second Artemisius, And 
when Parmenio objected to his attempting a passage 
so late in the day, he said, *' The Hellespont would 
blush, if after having passed it, he should be afraid 
of the Granicus." At the same time he threw him- 
self into the stream with thirteen troops of horse ; 
and as he advanced in the face of the enemy*s ar- 
rows^ in spite of the steep banks, which were lined 
with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the 
river, which often bore him down or covered him 
with its waves, his motions seemed rather the effects 
of madness than sound sense. He held on, how- 
ever, till, by great and surprising efforts, he gained 
the opposite banks, which the mud made extremely 
slippery and dangerous. — When he was there, he 
was for^d to stand an engagement with the enemy, 
hand to hand, and with great confusion on his part^ 
because they attacked his men as fast as they came 
over, before he had time to form them. For the 
Persian troops charging with loud shouts, and with 
horse against horse, tnade good use of their spears, 
and,, when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because be 
was easy to be distinguished both by his buckler, 
and by his crest, on each side of which was a large 
and beautiful plume of white feathers. His cuirass 
was pierced by a iavelin at the joint; but he es- 
caped unhurt. After this, RhoBsaces and Spithri- 
itates, two officers of great distinction, attacked him 
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at oDce. He avoified Spithridates with great ad- 
dresSy and received Rhoesaces with such a stroke of 

^ his spear upon his breastplate, that it broke in pieces « 
Then he 'drew his sword to despatch him, but hi» 
adversary still maintained the combats Meantime, 
Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raisings 
himself up on his horse, gave him a blow with his bat^ 
tleaxe, which cut off his crest, with one side of the 
plume. Nay, the force of it was such, that the hel- 
met could hardly resist it ; it even penetrated to hi» 
hair. Spithridates was going to repeat his stroke, 
when the celebrated Clitus prevented him, by running 
him through the body with his spear. At the same 
time Alexander brought Rhcesaces to the ground 
with his sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much 
fury, the Macedonian phalanx passed the river, and 
then the infantry likewise engaged. The enemy 
made no great or long resistancje, but soon turned 
their backs and fled, all but the Grecian mercena* 
ries, who making a stand Upon an eminence, desired 
Alexander to give his word of )ionour that they 
should be spared. But that prince, influenced ra- 
ther by his passion than his reason, instead of giving^ 

. them quarter, advanced to attack them, and wa9 
so warmly received that he had his horse killed 
.under him. It was not, however, the famous Bu- 
cephalus. In this dispute he had more of his men 
killed and wounded than in all the rest of the bat- 
tle ; for here they had to do with experienced sol- 
diers, who fought with a courage heightened by der 
spair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in. this battle 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand five hun- 
dred horse * ; whereas Alexander had no more thaa 

f Sp^ye manuscripts menition only ten tboasand foot killsd, 
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diiitf-foar men killed t> oikie of i?^hich were the in- 
fantrj. To do honour to their memory, he erected 
ti Btatae to each of them in brass, the workmanship 
of Lysippus. And that the Greeks might have their 
share in the glory of the day, he sent &em presents 
out of the spoil : to the Athenians in particular he 
sent three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of the 
spoils he put this pompous inscription, won by 

ALEXA-NDER THE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE 
GREEKS (EXCEPTING THE LACBDiBMONIANS), OF 

THE BARBARIANS IN ASIA. The greatest part of 
the plate, the purple furniture, and other- things of 
that Kind which he took from the Persians, he sent 
to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in 
the face of Alexander's affairs ; insomuch that Sar- 
dis, the principal ornament of the Persian empire on 
the maritime side, made its submission. All the 
other cities followed its example, except Halicarnas- 
sus and Miletus ; these he took by storm, and sub- 
dued all the adjacent country. After this he re- 
mained som6 time in suspense as to the course he 
should take. One while he was for going with great 
expedition, to risk all upon the fate of one battle 
with Darius ; another while he was for first reducing 
all the maritime provinces ; that when he had exer- 
cised and strengthened himself by those interme- 
diate actions and acquisitions, he might then march 
against that prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia, near the city of the 

wbich is the nfim])er we have in Diodorus (505). Arrian 
(p. 45.) makes the number of horse killed only a thousand. 

f Arrian (47.) 8a3's, there were about twenty-five of the 
kiD^^s friends killed ; and of persons of less note, sixty horse 
and thirty foot. Q. Curtlus informs us, it was only the twen- 
■ty-five friends, who had statues. They were erected at Dta, 
a city of Macedonia, from whence Q. Metellus removed them 
long after, and carricMl them to Rome. 
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Xantbittns, which, they tell us, at that time ttird^'af 
its course of its own accord, and overflowing it« 
hanks, threw up a plate of brass, upon which were 
engraved certain ancient characters^ signifying *' That 
the Persian empire would one day come to a period, 
and be destroyed by the Greeks.'* Encouraged by 
this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all the coast, 
as far as PhoBuice * and Cilicia. His march through 
Pamphylia has afforded matter to many historian^ 
for pompous description, as if it was by the interpo- 
sition oi Heaven that the sea retired before Alex- 
ander, which, at other times ran there with so strong 
a current, that the breaker-rocks at the foot of the 
mountain very seldom were left bare. Menander, 
in his pleasant way, refers to this pretended miracle 
in one of his comedies. 

How like great Alexander! do I seek 
A friend ? Spontaneous be presents himself. 
Have I to march where seas indignant roll ? 
The sea retires, and there I march. 

But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, makes no 
miracle of itf; he only says, ** He marched from 
Phaselis, by the way called Climax,^^ 

He had stayed some time at Phaselis ; and having 
found in the market-place a statue of Theodectes, 

* This Pboenice, as Palermius has observed, was a district 
of Lycia or Pamphylia. 

f There is likewise a passage in Strabo, which fully proves 
that there was no miracle in it — ** Near the city of Pha- 
selis," says he, ** between Lycia and Pamphylia, there is a 
passage by the seaside, through which AlejKander marched his 
army. This passage is very narrow, and lies between the 
shore and the mountain Climax, which overlooks the Pamphy. 
lian sea. It is dry at low water, so that travellers pass through 
it with safety; but when the sea is high it is overflowed. It 
was then the winter season, and Alexander, who depended 
much upon his good fortune, was resolved to set out withonr 
staying till the floods were abated; so that his men were 
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who wad^ of tbat place, but then d^ad, he went out 
one eyeniag when he had drank freely at supper, in 
masquerade, arid covered the statue .with garlands. . 
Thus, in an hour of festivity,- he paid an agreeable 
conipliment to the memory of a man with whom he 
bad formerly had a connexion, by means of Aristotle 
and philosophy. 

Aft^r this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had 
revolted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking . 
Gordium, which is said to have been the seat of the 
ancient Midas, he found the famed chaiiot, fastened 
with cords, made of the bark of the cornel-tree, and 
was informed of a tradition, firmly believed among 
the barbarians, '' Tbat the Fates had decreed the 
empire of the world to the mau whv should untie- the 
knot.'' Most historians say that it was twisted so 
many private ways, and the ends so artfully conceal- 
ed within, that Alexander, finding he could not untie 
it, cut it asunder .with his sword, and so made many 
ends instead of two; But Aristo1>ulus affirms, that 
he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which fas- 
tened the yoke to the beam, and then drawing out 
the yoke itself. 

His next ac(]|uisitioB9 were Paphlagonia and Cap-^ 
padocia; and there news was brought him of the 
death of Memnon*, who was the most respectable 

forced to inarch up lo the middle in water." Strab. lib. 
xiv. 

Josephiis refers to this passage of Alexander, to gain the 
more credit among the Greeks and Romans to the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea. 

* Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with great 
suceess to reduee the Greek Islands, and was on the poiiit of 
invading Eiiboea, Darius was at a loss whom to employ. 
While he was in this suspense, Charidemus, an Athenian, who 
had senred with great reputation under Philip of Macedon, 
but was now very zealous for the Persian interest, attempted 
to set the king and his ministers right. '* While you. Sir," said 
he to Parius, *'are safe, the empire can never be in great 

VOL. VI. D 
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officer Darius had in the maritime parts of his king- 
dom, and likely to have given the invader most trou- 
ble. This confirmed him in his resolution of march- 
ing into the upper provinces of Asia. 

fiy this time Darius had taken his departure from 
Susa, full of confidence in his numbers, for his army 
consisted of no less than sixiiundred thousand com- 
batants ; and greatly encouraged besides by a dream, 
which the Magi had interpreted rather in the manner 
they thought would please him than with a regard 
to probability. He dreamed *' That he saw the 
Macedonian phalanx all on fire, and that Alexander, 
in the dress which he, Darius, had formerly worn, 
when one of the king's couriers, acted as his ser- 
V4int ; after which Alexander went into the temple 
of Belus, and there suddenly disappeared.'' By 
this. Heaven seems to have signified, that prosperity 
and honour would attend the Macedonians; and 
that Alexander would become master of Asia, like 
Darius before him, who, of a simple courier, became 
a king; but that he would nevertheless soon die, 
and leave his glory behind him. 

Darius was stil' more encouraged by Alexander's 
long stay in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the 
effect of his fear.. But the real cause of his stay 
was sickness, which some attribute to his great fa- 
danger. Let me, therefore, exhort yon never to expose your 
person, but to make choice of some able general to march 
against your enemy. One hundred thousand men will be more 
than sufficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, (o 
compel him to abandon this enterprise ; and if you will honour 
me with the command, I will be accountable for the success 
of what I advise." Darius was ready to accede to the pro- 
posal ; but the Persian grandees, through envy, accused Chart- 
demus of a treasonable design, and effected his ruin. DariuB 
repented in a few da3fs, but it was then too late. That able 
counsellor and general was condemned and executed. DA>d. 
Sic. I. zvti. Q. Cvrt. I. lit. 
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tigyes^ and oihtn to his bathing in the liyer Cydnu*, 
whose water is extremely cold. His physicians 
durst not give him any medicines, because they 
thought themsdves not so certain of the cure, as of 
the danger they must incur in the application ; for 
they feared the Macedonians, if they did not sue* 
ceed, would suspebt them of some bad practice. 
Philip, the Acamanian, saw how desperate the 
king's case was, as well as the rest; but, beside the 
confidence he had in his friendship, he thought it the 
highest ingratitude, when his master was in so much 
danger, not to risk something with him, in exhaust* . 
ing all his art for his relief. He therefore attempted 
the cure, and found no difficulty in persuading the 
king to wait with patience till his meaicine was pre- 
pared, or to take it when ready ; so desirous was he 
of a speedy recoTery, in order to prosecute the war. 
In the meantime, Parmenio sent him a letter from 
the camp, advising him "To beware of Philip^ 
whom/ be said, ** Darius had prevailed upon, by 
preseiits of infinite value, and the promise of his 
daughter in marriage, to take him off by poison." 
As soon as Alexander had read the letter, he put it 
under his pillow, without showing it to any of his 
friends. The time appointed being come, Philip, 
with the king's friends, entered the chamber, having 
the cup which contained the medicine in his hand. 
The king received it freely, without the least marks 
of suspicion, and at the same time put the letter in 
his hands. It was a striking situation, and more in- 
teresting than any scene in a tragedy ; the one readT 
ing whik the other was drinking. They lobked upon 
each other, but with a very different air. The king, 
with an open and unembarrassed countenance, ex- 
pressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence he 
had in his honour ; Philip's look showed his indig-r 
natioi^ at the caliimpy. Ope whil^ he lifted iip \\i% 
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teyes and hands to heaven, protesting his fidelity; 
aoothei; while he threw himself down by the bed- 
side, entreating his master to be of good courage 
and trust to his care. 

The medicine, indeed, was so strong, and over- 
powered his spirits in such a manner, that at first he 
was speechless, and discovered scarce any sign of 
sense or life. But afterwards he was soon relieved 
by this faithful physician*, and recovered so well 
4hat he was able to show himself to the Macedo- 
nians, whose distress did not &bate till he came per- 
sonally before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian 
fugitive, named Amyntas, who knew perfectly well 
the disposition of Alexander. This man, perceiving 
that Darius prepared to march through the straits in 
quest of Alexander, begged of him to remain where 
he was, and take the advantage of receiving an ene- 
my, so much inferior to him in number, upon large 
and spacious plains. Danus answered, '' He was 
afraid in that case the enemy would fly without 
coming to an action, and Alexander escape him«" 
'* If that is all your fear,'' replied the Macedonian, 
'^let it give yaa no farther uneasiness; for he will 
come to seek you, and is already on his march." 
However, his representations had no effect : Darius 
set out for Cilicia ; and Alexander was making for 
8yria in quest of him: but happening to miss each 
other in the night, they both turned back ; Alexan- 
der rejoicing in his good fortune, and hastening to 
meet Darius in the straits ; while Darius endeavour- 
ed to disengage himself, and recover his former 
pamp. For by this time he was sensible of his er- 
ror in throwing himself into ground hemmed in by 
- the sea on one side^ and the mountains on the other, 

♦ l^ three days time, 
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and iDterseoted by the river Pinarus ; 90 thai H was 
impracticakle for cavalry, and his infantry could only 
act io small and broken parties, while, at the same 
time, this sitaation was extremely convenient for the 
enemy's inferior numbers* 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene 
pf action ; but the skilful disposition of his forces 
contributed still more to his gaining tiie victory. As 
his army was very small in comparison of that of 
Darius, he took care to draw it up so as to prevent 
its being surrounded, by stretching out his right wing 
farther dian the enemy's left In that wing he acted 
in person, and, fighting in the foremost ranks, put 
the barbarians to flight. He was wounded, howrr 
ever, in the thigh, and, according to Chares, by 
Darius, whq engaged him hand to hand. But Alex- 
ander, in the account he gave Antipater of the bat- 
tle, does not mention who it was that wounded him. 
He only says, he received a wound ii| his thigh by 
a sword, and that no dangerous consequences foU 
lowed it. 

Tlie victory was a very signal one ; for he killed 
above a hundred and t^n thousand of the enemy ^. 
Nothing was wanting to complete it but the taking 
of Barius ; and that prince escaped narrowly, hav- 
ing got the start of his pursuer only by four or five 
furlongs. Alexander took his chanot and his bow, 
and returned with them to his Matcedonians. He 
found them loading themselves with the plunder of 
the enemy's camp, which was rich and various; 
thouffh Darius, to make his troops fitter for action, 
had left most of the baggage in Damascus. The 
Macedonians had reserved for their master Uie tent 
of Darius, in which he found officers of the house- 
hold magnificently clothed, rich furniture, and great; 
quantities of gold and silver. 

* Diqdorus sayi a hundred and thirty thot)san4 
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As soon as he had put off his armour, he iv-ent to 
the bath, saying to those about him, '' Let us ^o and 
refresh ourselves, after the fatigues of the field, in 
the bath of Darius.^ " Nay, rather,'' said one of 
his friends, " in the bath of Alexander ; for' the 
goods of the conquered are, and should be called, 
the conqueror's." When he had taken a view of the 
basons, vials, boxes, and other vases curiously 
wrought in gold^ smelled the fragrant odours of es- 
sences, and seen the splendid furniture of spacious 
apartments, he turned to his friends, and said, 
" This, then, it seems, it was to be a king * !" 

As he was sitting down to table, an account was 
brought him, that among the prisoners were the 
mother and wife of Darius, and two unmarried 
daughters; and that upon 'seeing his chariot and 
bow, they broke out into great lamentations, con- 
cluding that he was dead. Alexander, after some 
pause, during which he was rather comqiiserating 
their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own success, 
sent Leonatus to assure them, *' That Darius was 
not dead ; that they had nothing to fear from Alex- 
ander, for his dispute with Darius was only for em- 
pire ; and that they should find themselves provided 
for in- the same manner as when Darius was in his 
greatest prosperity." If this message to the captive 
princesses was gracious and humane, his actions 
were still more so. He allowed them to do the fu- 
neral honours to what Persians they pleased, and 
for that purpose furnished them out of the spoils 
with robes, and all the other decorations that were 
customary. They had as many domestics, and were 
served in all respects, in as honourable a manner as 
before; indeed, their appointments were greater. 
But there was another part of his behaviour to .them 

* As if he had said, *' Could a king place his happiness ia 
such enjoyments as these?*' For Alexander was not, i\\\ long 
i^fter this, eprriipled by the Pci-sinn luxury. 
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still more ooble and princely. Though they were 
now. captives, he considered that they were ladies, 
not only of high rank, but of great modesty and 
Tirtue, and took care that they should not hear an 
indecent wordf, nor have the least cause to suspect 
any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they had 
been in a holy temple, or asylum of Tirgin«, rather 
than in an enemy's camp, they lived unseen and UU'- 
approached, in the most sacred privacy. 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one of the most 
beautiful women, as Darius was one of the tallest 
and handsomest men in the world, and that their 
daughters much resembled them, fiut Alexander, 
no doubt, thought it more glorious and worthy of a 
king to conquer himself than to subdue his enemies, 
and therefore never approached one of them. In- 
deed, his continence was such, that he knew not any 
liroman before his marriage, except Barsine, wbo be^ 
eame a widow by the death of her husband Mem- 
iion, and was taken prisoner near Damascus. Sh6 
ivas well versed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
the most agreeable temper, and of royal extraction ; 
for her father Artabazus was grandson to a king of 
X^ersia*. According to Aristobulus, it was Par^ 
nenio that put Alexander upon this connexion with , 
so accomplished a woman, whose beauty was her 
lea&t perfection. As for the other female captives, 
though they were tall and beautiful, Alexander took 
no farther notice of them than to say, by way of 
jest, " What eyesores these Persian women are !** 
He found a countereharm in the beauty of self go-^ 
^ernment and sobriety; and, in the strength of that, 
passed them by, as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon the 
<^o9.st, acquainted him by letter, that there was one 

* Sod to a king of Persia*! daughter. 
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Theodonifl, a Tarentine, with him, who had two 
beautiful boys to sell, and desired to know whether 
he chose to buy them. Alexander was so much in- 
censed at this application, that he asked his friends 
seyeral times, *' What base inclinations Philoxenus 
had ever seen in him, that he durst make him so in- 
famous a proposal T In his answer to the letter, 
which was extremely severe upqn Philoxenus, he 
ordered him to dismiss Theodorus and his vile mer- ' 
chandise together. He likewise reprimanded young 
Agnon, for offering to purchase Crobylus for himi^ 
whose beauty was famous in Corinth. Being in- 
formed, that two Macedonians, named Damon and 
Timotheus, had corrupted the wives of some of his 
mercenaries, who served under Parmenio, he orderr 
ed that officer to inquire into the affair, and if they 
were found guilty, to put them to death, as no better 
than savages blent on the destruction of human 
kind. In the same letter, speaking of his own cout 
duct, he expresses himself in these terms : *' For 
my part, I have neither seen, nor desired to see, the 
wife of Darius ; so far from that, I have not suffered 
any man to speak of her beauty before me." He 
used to say, " That sleep and the commerce with 
the sex were the things that made him most sensi- 
ble of his mortality.'' ^ For he considered both wea- 
riness and pleasure as the natural effects of our 
weakness. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this 
there are many proofs ; and we have a reitaarkable 
one in what he said to Ada, whom he called his 
mother, and had made queen of Caria*. Ada, to 
express her affectionate regards, sent him every day 

• This Princess, after the death of her eldest brother Mau» 
solus, and bis consort Artemisia, who died without children, 
succeeded to the throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom 
jihe had been married. Hidreus dying before her, Pezodprus , 
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a number of excelleat dishes and a handsome des- 
sert; and at last she sent him some of her best 
cooks and bakers. But he said, ** He had no need 
of them ; for he had been supplied with better cooks 
by his tutor Leonidas ; a march before day to dress 
bis dinner, and a Hght dinner to prepare his supper.*' 
He added, that " the same Leonidas used to ex- 
amine the chests and wardrobes in which his bed- 
ding and clothes wbre put, lest something of luxury 
and superfluity should be introduced there by his 
mother." 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he was 
thought to be. It was supposed so, because he 
passed a great deal of time at table ; but that time 
was spent rather in talking than drinking ; every cup 
introducing some long discourse. Besides, he never 
made these long meals but when he bad abundance 
of leisure upon his hands. When business called, 
he was not to be detained by wine, or sleep, or plea- 
sure, or honourable love, or the most entertaining 
spectacle, though the motions of other generals have 
been retarded by some of these things. His life 
sufficiently confirms this assertion ; for, though very 
short, he performed in it innumerable great actions. 
- On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen 
he sacrificed to the gods ; after which he took his 
dinner sitting. The rest of the day he spent in 
hunting, or deciding the differences among his troops, 
or in reading and, writing. If he was upon a 
march which did not require haste, he would exer- 
cise himself in shooting and darting the javelin, or 
in mounting and alighting from a chariot at full 
speed. Sometimes also he diverted himself with 
fowling and fox hunting, as we find by his journals. 

her third brother, dethroned her, and after his death his son^ 
in-law Orontes seized the crown. But Alexander rcstoiei^ 
her toihe possession of h^ dominions^ 
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On his return to his quarters, when he went to b« 
refreshed with the bath and with oil, he inquired of 
the stewards of his kitchen, whether they had pre- 
pared eyery thing in a handsome n^anner for supper. 
It was not till late in the evening, and when night 
was come on, that he took this meal, and then be eat 
in a recumbent posture. He was very attentive to 
his guests at table, that diey might be served equally, 
and none neglected. His entertainments,, as we 
have already observed, lasted many hours ; but 
they were lengthened out rather by conversation 
than drinking. His conversation, in many respects, 
was more agreeable than that of most princes, for 
he was not deficient in the graces of. society. His 
only fault was his retaining so much of the soldier * 
as to indulge a troublesome vanity. He would not 
only boast of his own actions, but suffered himself 
to be cajoled by flatterers to an amazing degree 
These wretches were an intolerable burden to the 
rest of the company, who did not choose to contend 
with them in adulation, nor yet to appear behind 
them in their o'pinion of their king*s achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, 
that when the choicest fruit and fish were brought 
him from distant countries and seas, he would send 
some to each of his friends, and he very often left 
none for himself. Yet there was always a magnifi- 
cence at his table, and the expense rose with his 
fortune, till it came to ten thousand drachmas for 
one entertainment. There it stood; and he did not 
suffer those that invited him to exceed that sum. 
< After the battle of Issus he sent to Damascus, 
and seized the money and equipages of the Persians, 
together with their wives and children. On that oc- 

* The ancieots, io their comic pieces, used always to put the 
rodomonta^des in the character of a soldier. At present (h« 
hrmj have fis little yauity as any set of people whatever. 
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casion the Thessalian cavalry enriched themselves 
most. They had, indeed, ^eatly distinguished 
themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
with this commission, that they might have the best 
share in the spoil. Not but the rest of the army 
found sufficient booty ; and the Macedonians having 
once tasted the treasures and the luxury of the bar- 
barians, hunted for the Persian wealth with all the 
ardour of hounds upon scent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great im- 
portance, before he went farther, to gain the mari- 
time powers. Upon application, the kings of Cy- 
prus and Phcenicia made their submission: only 
Tyre held out. He besieged that city seven months, 
during which time he erected vast mounts of earth, 
plied it with his engines, and invested it on the side 
ne^t the sea with two hundred galleys. He had a 
dream in which he saw Hercules offering him his 
hand from the wall, and inviting him to enter. And 
many of the Tyrians dreamed*, '' That Apollo de- 
clared he would go over to Alexander, because he 
i^as displeased with their behaviour in the town." 
Hereupon, the Tyrians, as if the god had been a 
deserter taken in the fact, loaded his statue wUh 
chains, and nailed Uie feet to the pedestal; not 
scrupling to call him an AlexandrisU In another 
dream Alexander thought he saw a satyr playing 
before him at some distance ; and when he advanced 
to teke him the savage eluded his grasp. However, * 
at last, after much coaxing and taking many circuits 

• One of the Tyrians dreamed, he saw Apollo flying from 
^be city. Upon his repoi-ting this to the people, they would' 
haye stoned him, supposiiig Uiat-he did it to intimidate them. 
He was obliged, therefore, to take refuge in the temple of 
Hercules. Sat the magistrates, upon mature deliberation, re» ' 
eoWed to fix one end of a gold chain to the 8tat^e of Apollo, 
and the other to the altar of Hercules. DioboR. Sic. lib. 
xvii. 
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round him, he prevailed with him to surrender him< 
self. The interpreters, plausibly enough, divided the 
Grejek term for satyr into two, Sa Tyros, which sig- 
nifies Tyre is thine. They still show us a fountain, 
near which Alexander is said, to have seen that 
vision. 

About the middle of the siege he made an excur- 
sion against the Arabians, who dwelt about Antiii- 
banus. There he ran a great risk of his life, on ac- 
count of his preceptor Lysimachus, who insisted on 
attending him ; being, as he alleged, neither older 
nor less valiant than Phoenix. But when they came 
to the hills, and quitted their horses, to march up on 
foot, the rest of the party got far before Alexander 
and Lysimachus. Night came on, and, as the ene- 
my was at no great distance, the king would not 
leave bis preceptor borne down with fatigue and the 
weight of years. Therefore, while he was encou- 
raging and helping him forward, he was insensibly 
separated from his troops, and had a dark and very 
cold night to pass in an exposed and dismal situa- 
tion. In this perplexity, he observed at a distance 
a nmnber of scattered fires which the enemy had 
lighted ; and depending upon his swiftness and ac- 
tivity, as well as accustomed to extricate the Mace- 
donians out of every difficulty, by taking a share in 
the labour and danger, he ran to the next fire. Af- 
ter having killed two of the barbarians that sat 
watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened 
with it to his party, who soon kindled a great .6re. 
The sight of this sp intimidated the enemy that 
many of them fied, and those who ventured to at- 
tack him were repulsed with considerable loss. By 
these means he passed the night in safety, according 
to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination 
in this manner. Alexander had permitted his main 



body to repose themselves, after the lonigrand severe 
fatigues they had undergone, and ordered only some 
small parties to keep the Tyiii^ns in play. In the 
meantime, Aristander, his principal soothsayer, of- 
fered sacriiiees, and one day, upon inspectmg the 
entrails of the victim, he boldly asserted among 
those about him, that the city would certainly be 
taken that month. As it happened then to be the 
last day of the month, his assertion was received 
with ridicule and scorn. The king perceiving he 
was disconcerted, and making it a point to bring the 
prophecies of his ministers to completion, gave or- 
ders that the day should not be called the thirtieth, 
but the twenty-eighth of the month. At the same 
time he called out his forces by sound of trumpet, 
and made a much more vigorous assault than he at 
first intended. The attack was violent, and those 
who were left behind in the camp quitted it to have 
a share in it, and to support their fellow-soldiers ; 
iDsomuch that the Tyrians were forced to give out, 
and the city was taken that very day. 

From thence he marched into Syria, and laid siege 
to Gaza, the capital of that country. While he was 
employed there, a bird, as it^flew^by, let fall a clod 
of earth upon his shoulder, and tfien going to perch 
on the cross oords with which they turned the en- 
^nes, was entangled and taken. The event an- 
swered Aristander s interpretation of this sign : 
j^exander was wounded in the shoulder, but he 
took the city. He sent most of its spoils to Olym- 
pias and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. His 
tutor Leonidas was not forgotten ; and the present 
he made him had something particular in it. it con- 
sisted of five hundred talents weight of frankin^ 
cense *> and a hundred of myrrh, and was sent upon 

* Tbe common Attic talent in Troy weight was b6lb. Wot. 
1 7 gr. This talent consisted of 60 mina ; but tliere was ano- 
VOL. VI. E 
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recollectioB of the hopes he had conceived wheki a 
boy. It seems Leonidas one day had observed 
Alexander at a sacrifice throwing incense into the 
fire bybandfuls ; upon which he said, " Alexander, 
when you have conquered the country where spices 
grow, you may be thus liberal of your incense ; but, 
in the meantime, use what you have more sparing- 
ly." He therefore wrote thus : " I have sent you 
frankincense and myrrh in abundance, that you may 
be no longer a churl to the gods." 

A casket being one day brought him, which ap- 
peared one of the most curious and valuable things 
among the treasures and the whole equipage of 
Darius, he asked his friends what they thought most 
worthy to be put in it? Different things were to be 
proposed, but he said, <' The Iliad most deserved 
sucn a case." This particular is mentioned by se- 
veral writers of credit. And if what the Alexan- 
drians say, upon the faith of Heraclides, be true. 
Homer was no bad auxiliary, or useless counsellor, 
in the course of the war. They tell us, that when 
Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined to 
build there a great city, which was to be peopled 
with Greeks, and called after his own name, by the 
advice of his architects he had marked out a piece 
of ground, and was preparing to lay the foundation ; 
but a wonderful dream made him fix upon another 
situation. He thought a person with grey hair, and 
a very venerable aspect, approached him, and re- 
peated the following lines : 

High o'er a gulfy sea the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile. Pope* 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and 

I 
tber Attio talent, by some said to consist of 80, by others of 
lOOmiruB. The mirne was lloz. IdwV 16 gr. The talent of 
Alexandria was 104^. I9dwi* \4gr. 
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went to Pharos, which at^hat time was an island 
lying a little above the CanoHc mouth of the Nile, 
font now is joined to the continent by a causeway. 
He no sooner cast his eyes upon the place, than he 
perceived the commpdiousness of the situation. It 
is a tongue of land, not unlike an isthmus, whose 
breadth is proportionable to its length. On one side 
it has a great lake, and on the other the sea, which 
there forms a capacious harbour. This led him to 
declare, that " Homer, among his other admirable 
qualifications, was an excellent architect,'* and he 
ordered a city to be planned suitable to the ground, 
and its appendent conveniences. For want of chalk, 
they made use of flour, which answered well enough 
upon a black soil, and they drew a line with it about 
the semicircular bay. The arms of this semicircle 
were terminated by straight lines, so that the whole 
"was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a 
sudden an infinite number of large birds of various 
kinds, rose, like a black cloud, out of the river and 
the lake, and, lighting upon the place, eat up all the 
flour that was used in marking out the lines. Alex- 
ander was disturbed at the omen ; but the diviners 
encouraged him to proceed, by assuring him, it was 
a sign that the city he was going to build would be 
blessed with such plenty as to furnish a supply to 
that should repair to it from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architects, 
and went to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It 
^as a long and laborious journey * ; and beside the 

* As to his motives fn this journey, historians disagree. 
Arrian (I. iii. c. 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perseus 
and Hercules, the former of which had consulted that oracle, 
when he was despatched against the Gorgons; and the latter 
twice, -viz. when he went into Libya against Antaeus, and 
ivheo he marched iato Egypt against Busiris. Now, as Pcur- 
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fatigue, there were two great dangers attending it. 
The one was, that their water might fail, in a desert 
of inany days journey which afforded no supply ; 
and the other, that they might be surprised by a 
violent south wind amidst the wastes or sand, as it 
happened long before to the army of Cambyses. 
The wind raised the sand, and rolled it in such waves, 
that it devoured full fifty thousand men. These dif- 
ficulties were (^onsiderea and represented to Aleauin- 
der ; but it was not easy to divert him from any of 
his purposes. Fortune had supported him in such a 
manner, that his resolutions were become invincibly 
strong ; and his courage inspired him with snob a 
spirit of adventure, that he^ thought it not enough to 
be victorious in the field, but he must conquer both 
ti^ie and place. 

The divine assistances which Alexander experi- 
enced in this march, met with more credit than the 
oracles delivered at the end of it; tbpugh those ex- 
traordinary assistances, in some measure, confirmed 
the oracles. In the first place, Jupiter sent such a 
copious and constant rain, as not only delivered 
them froin all fear of suffering by thirst, but, by 
moistening the sand, and making it firm to the foot, 
made the air clear, and fit for respiration. In the 
next place, when they found the marks which were 
)to serve for guides tp traveileKs removed or defaced, 
and in consequence wandered up and down without 
any certain route, a fiopk of crows made t}ieir ap- 
pearance, and directed them ii| the w«y. When 
they^ marched briskly on, the crows flew with equal 

peas and Hercules gave themselves out to be the sons of the 
Grecian Jupiter, so Alexander bad a mind to take Jupiter 
Ammon for bis father. Maximus Tyrius (Serm. xxv.) ioforms 
us, that he yrent to discover the fountains of the Nile ; and 
Justin. (I. xi. c* 11.) says, the intention of this visit ivas to 
cl^r up his mother's character, and to get himself the repur 
li^tipn pf u ^ivipe prigin. 
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alacrity ; when they lagged behind, or halted, the 
crows also stopped. What is still stranger, Callis- 
tbenes avers, that at ni^ht, when they happened to 
be gone wrong, these birds called them by their 
croaking, and put them right again. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived 
at the place, the minister of Ammon received him 
i^ith salutations from the god, as from a father. 
And when he inquired, " Whether any of the assas- 
sins of his father had escaped him ?" the priest de- 
sired he would not express himself in that manner, 
''•for his father Was not a mortal." Then he asked, 
** Whether all the murderers of Philip were pun- 
ished ; and whether it was given the proponent to be 
the cpnqueror of the world T* Jupiter answered, 
<^ That he granted him that high distinction; and 
that the death of Philip was sufficiently avenged." 
Upon tliis, Alexander made his acknowledgments to 
the god by rich offerings, and loaded the priests with 
presents of great value. This is the account most 
historians give us of the affair of the oracle ; but 
Alexander himself, in the letter he wrote to his 
mother on that occasion, only says, *' He received 
certain private answers from the oracle, which he 
would communicate to her, and her only, at his 
return." 

Some say, Ammon's prophet being desirous to 
address him in an obliging manner in Greek, in- . 
tended to say, Paidion, which signifies. My Son; 
but in his barbarous pronunciation, made the word 
end with an s, instead of an n, and so daid, O pai 
dio8, which signifies, O Son of Jupiter. Alexander 
(they add) was delighted witli the mistake in the pro- 
nunciation, and from that mistake was propagated a 
report, that Jupiter himself had called him his son. 

He Svent to hear Psammo an Egyptian philoso- 
pher, and the saying of his that pleased him most, ' 

k2 
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was, ** That all men are goveriied by Grod, for in' 
every thing that which ryles and governs is divine.*' 
But Alexander's own maxim was niore agreeable to 
sound philosopl^y : He said,^ '' God is the common 
father of men, but more particularly of the good 
and virtuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected 
a lofty port, such as might suit a man perfectly con- 
srinced of his divine original ; but it was in a small 
degree, and with great caution, that he assumed any 
thing of divinity among the Greeks. We mifst ex- 
cept, however, what he wrote to the Athenians con- 
cerning Samos. " It was not I who gave you that 
free and famous city, but your then Lord^ who was 
called my father,*' meaning Philip *, 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with 
an arrow, and experienced great torture from it, he 
said, *' IVJy friends, this is blood, and not the 



f* Which Idlest immortals shed." 

One day it happened to thunder in such a dreadful 
manner, that it astonished all that heard it ; upon 
which, Anaxarchus the sophist, being in company 
with him, said '' Son of Jupiter, could you do so T 
Alexander answered, with a smile, ** I do not 
choose to be so terrible to my friends as you would 
have me, who despise my entertainments, because 
you see fish served up, and not the heads of Persian 
grandees." It seems the king had made Hephses- 
tion a present of some small fish, and Anaxarchus 
observing it, said, '* Why did he not rather send 
you the heads of princes f;" intimating, how truly 

* He knew the Athenians were sunk into such meanness, 
that they would readily admit his pretensions to divinity. 
So afterwards they deified Demetrius. 

+ Diogenes imputes this saying of Anaxarchus to the aver- 
jjif^ji he had for Nicocreon, t'yrant of Salamis. According (q 
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ilesjf^cable those glittering things are which conqve* 
Tors pursue with so much danger and fatigue ; since, 
after all> their enjoyments are little or nothing su- 
perior to those of other men. It appears, then, 
£rom what has been said, that Alexander neither be^ 
lieved, nor was elated with, the notion of his di* 
Tinit^, but that he only made use of it as a means 
|o bring others into subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he ho- 
noured the gods with sacrifices and solemn proces* 
^ioDs; on which occasion the people were enter-' 
tained with music and dancing, and tragedies were 
presented in the greatest perfection, not only in re- 
spect of the magnificence of the scenery, out the 
spirit of emulation in those who exhibited them. In 
Athens persons are chosen by lot out qf the tribes 
to conduct those exhibitions; but in this case. the 
princes of Cyprus vied with each other with incre- 
dible ardour; particularly Nicocreon king of Sa- 
lamis, and Pasicrates kmg of Soli. They chose 
the most celebrated actors that could be found ; 
Pasicrates risked the victory upon Athenodorus, 
^nd Niqocreon upon Thessalus. Alexander inte- 
rested himself . particularly in, behalf of the latter; 
but did not discover his attachment, till Athenodo-^ 
rus was declared victor by all the suffrages. Then, 
lis he left the theatre, he said, ** I commend the 
judges for what they have done ; but I would have 

him, Alexander having pne day invited Aiiaxarcbus to dinner, 
asked him bow he liked his entertainment^ " It is excellent,*' 
replied the guest, it wants bat one dish, and that a delicious 
one, the head of a tyrant.'* Not the heads of the Sutrap^^ or 
governors of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. If the philoso. 
pher really meant the head of Nicocreon, he paid dear for bis 
saying afterwards ; for after the death of Alexander, he was 
forced, by contrary winds, upon the coast of Cyprus^ i^|i€ro 
fhe tyrant seised him, and put him to death, 
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given half my kingdom rather than have seen Thes«- 
salus conquered.'^ 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by th^ 
Athenians for. not making his appearance on their 
stage at the feasts of Bacchus, and entreated Alex- 
ander to write to them in his favour ; though he re- 
fused to comply with that requesC, he paid his fine 
for him. Another actor, named Lycon, a native of 
Scarphia, performing with great applause before 
Alexander, dexterously inserted in one of the speeches 
of the coDoedy, a verse in which he asked him for ten 
talents. Alexander laughed, and gave him them. 

It was aboat this time that he received a letter 
from Darius, in which that prince proposed, on con- 
dition of a pacification and future friendship, to pay 
him ten thousand talents in ransom of the prisoners, 
to cede to him all the countries on this side the Eu^ 
• phrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. 
Upon his communicating these proposals to his 
friends, Parmenio said, ** If I were Alexander, I 
would accept them.*' " So would I,'* said Alexan- 
der *, " if I were Parmenio." The answer he gave 
Darius was, ** That if he would come to him, he 
should find the best of treatment; if not, he must 
go and seek him." 

In consequence of this declaration he began his 
mareh ; but he repented that he had set out so soon, 
when lie received information that the wife of Darius 
was dead. That princess died in childbed; and 
the concern of Alexander was great, because he 
lost an opportunity of exercising his clemency. ,A.ll 
he could do was^ to return, and bury her with the 
utmost magnificence. One of the eunuchs of the 

* Longinas takes notice of this as an instance, that It is na- 
tural for men of geni«s, even in their cominoo discourse, to 
Ui fall something great and sublime.. 
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bed-chamber, named Tireus, who was taken prisoner 
along with the princesses, at this time made his 
escape out of the camp, and rode off to Danus, 
with news of the queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed a torrent of 
tears. After which he cried out, ** Ah cruel destiny 
of the Persians I Was the wife and sister of their 
king, not only to be taken captive, but after her 
death to be deprived of the obsequies due to her 
high rank T' The eunuch answered, '' As to her ob«- 
sequies, O King, and all the honours the queen had 
a right to claim, there is no reason to blame the evil 
genius of the Persians. For neither my mistress, 
Statira, during her life, or your royal mother, or chiU 
dren, missed any of the advantages of their former 
fortune, except the beholding the light of yourcoun* 
tenance, which the great Oromasdes * will again 
cau^, to shine with as much lustre as before. 80 
far from being deprived of any of the solemnities of 
a funeral, the queen was honoured with the tears of 
her very enemies. For Alexander is as mild in the 
use of his victories, as he is terrible in batUe." 

On hearing this, Darius was greatlv moved, and 
strange suspicions took possession of his soul. He 
took the eunuch into the most private apartment of 
lus pavilion, and said, ** If thou dost not revolt to 
the Macedonians, as the fortune of Persia has done, 
but still acknowledgest in me thy lord ; tell me; as 
thou honourest the light of Mirtha and the.rightr 
hand of the king, is not the death of Statira the least 
of her misfortunes I have to lament 1 Did not she 
suffer more dreadful things while she lived 1 And, 

♦ Oromasdes was wonhiped by the Persians as the Author 
of all Good ; and Arinumius deemed the Author of Evil } 
agreeably to the principles from which they were believed to 
gpriDg, Light and Darkness. The Persian writen o^ll ^ni 
Yerdai^ and Jbriman, 
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amidst all our calamities, would n6t our disgrace 
have been less, had we met with a more rigorous 
and savage enemy 1 For what engagement in the 
compass of virtue could bring a young man to do 
such honour to the wife of his enemy ?" 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled 
his face to the earth, and entreated him not to make 
use of expressions so unworthy of himself, so inju- 
rious to Alexander, and so dishonourable to the me- 
mory of his deceased wife and sister ; nor to de^ 
prive himself of the greatest of consolations in his 
misfortune, the reflecting that he was not defeated 
but by a person superior to human nature. He as- 
sured him, Alexander was more to be admired for 
the decency of his behaviour to the Persian women 
than for the valour he exerted against the men. At 
the same time, he confirmed all he had said with the 
most awful oaths, and expatiated still more on the 
regularity of Alexander's conduct, and on his dig- 
nity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to bis friends ; and lifting 
up his hands to heaven, he said, " Ye gods, who 
are the guardians of our birth, and the protectors of 
kingdoms, grant that I may reestablish the fortunes 
of Persia, and leave them in the glory I found them ; 
that victory may put it in my power to return Alex- 
ander the favours, which my dearest pledges expe- 
rienced from him in my fall ! but if the time deter- 
mined by fate and the divine wrath, or brought by 
the vicissitude of things, is now come, and the glory 
of the Persians must fall, may none but Alexander 
sit on the throne of Cyrus !" In this manner were 
things conducted, and such were the speeches ut- 
tered on this occasion, according to the tenor of his- 
tory. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side the 
^Euphrates, began his march against Darius, who 
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had taken the field with a miilioa of men, Duk^ing 
this march, one of his friends mentioned to him, as 
a matter that might divert him, that the servants of 
the army had divided themselves into two bands, 
and that each had chosen a chief, one of which they 
called Alexander, and the other Darius. They be- 
gan to skirmish with clods, and afterwards fought 
with their fists ; and at last, heated with a desire of 
victory, many of th6m came to stones and sticks, 
insomuch that they could hardly be parted. The 
king, upon this report, ordered the two chiefs to 
fight in single combat, and armed Alexander with 
hi» own hands, while Philotas did the same for 
Darius. The whole army stood and looked on,^ 
considering the event of this combat as a presage of 
the issue of the war. The two champions fought 
with great fury ; but he who bore the name of Alex- 
ander proved victorious. He was rewarded with a 
present of twelve villages, and allowed to wear a 
Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells the story. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at 
Arbela *, as most historians . will have it ; but at 
Gaugamela, which, in the Persian tongue, is said to 
signify the house of the camel f ; so called, because 
one of the ancient kings having escaped his enemies 
by the swiftness of his camel, placed her there, and 
appointed the revenue of certain villages for het 
maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an 
eclipse of the. moon|, about the beginning of the 

* Bat as Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbela a con- 
siderable town, stood near it, t^e Macedonians chose to dis« 
tinguish the battle by the name of the latter. 

f Darins, the son of Hystaspes, crossed the deserts of Scy- 
tbia, upon that camel. 

f Astronomers assure us, this eclipse of the moon happened 
the 20th of September, according to the Julian calendar; 
and therefore the battle of Arbela was fought the Ist »f 
October. 
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feftti?al of the great mysteries at Athens, the 
eleventh night mer that eclipse, the two armies 
being in view of each other, Darius kept his men 
under arms, and took a general review of his troops 
by torchlight. Meantime Alexander suffered his 
Macedonians to repose themselves, and with his 
soothsayer Aristander, performed some private cere- 
monies before his tent, and offered sacrifices to 
Fear *.. The oldest of his friends, and Parmenio 
in particular, when they beheld the plain between 
Niphates and the Gordaean Mountains, all illumined 
with the torches of the barbarians, and heard the 
tumultuary and appalling noise from their camp, 
like the bellowings of an immense sea, were asto- 
nished at their numbers, and observed among them- 
selves how arduous an enterprise it would be to meet 
such a torrent of war in open day. They waited 
upon the king, therefore, when he had finished the 
sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night, when darkness would hide what' was most 
dreadful in the combat. Upon which he gave them 
that celebrated answer, I will not $teala victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some 
to savour of the vanity of a young man, who deri- 
ded the most obvious danger: yet .others have 
thought it not only well calculated to encourage hi» 
troops at that time, but politic enough in respect to 
the future ; because, if Darius happened to be 
beaten, it left him ho handle to proceed to another 
trial, under pretence that night and darkness had 
been his adversaries, as he had before laid the blame 
upon the mountains, the narrow passes, and the sea. 

* Fear was not without h^ altars i Tbeseas sacrificed to 
her, as we have seen in his life : and Plutarch tells ns, in the 
life of Agis and Cleomeoes, thai the Lacedsemonians built a 
temple to Fkar, whom they honoured, not as a pernicious 
dsemon, but as the bond of ail fitod government. 
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for in soph & rast empire, it could never be^he want 
of arms or men that would bring Darius to give up 
the dispute ; but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, in 
consequence of the loss of a battle, where he had 
tiie advantage of numbers and of daylight. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to 
rest in bis tenti and he is said to have slept that 
Bigfat much, sounder than usfial; insomuch, that 
when his officers came to attend him the next day^ 
they could not but express their surprise at it, white 
they were obliged themselves to give out orders to 
the troops to take their morning refreshment. Af- 
ter this^ as the occasion was urgent, Parmenio en-' 
tered his apartment, and standing by the bed, called 
him two 6r three times by name. When he awaked 
that officer asked him, " Why he slept like a man 
that had already conquered, and not rather like one 
who had the greatest battle the world ever heard of 
to 6ghtT' Alexander smiled, at the question, and 
said, ** In what light can you look upon^ us but as 
conquerors, when we have not now to traverse deso- 
late countries in pursuit of Darius, and he no longer 
declines the combat T It was not, however, only be- 
fore the battle, but in the face of danger, that Alex-' 
ander showed his intrepidity and excellent judgment. 
For the battle was some time doubtful. The left 
wing, commanded J>y Parmenio, was almost broken: 
by doLB impetuosity with which the Bactrian cavalry 
charged ; and Mazaeus had, moreover, detached a 
party of horse, with orders to wheel round and at- 
tack the corps that was left to guard the Macedo- 
nian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these 
circumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexan- 
der, that his camp and baggage would be taken if 
he did not immediately despatch a strong reinforce- 
ment from the front to the rear : the moment that 
account was brought him, he was giving his right 

VOL. VI. F 
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wing, winch he commaoded in person, the signal to 
charge. He stopped, however, to tell the mesaen- 
ger, " Parmenio must have lost his senses, and ia 
his disorder must have forgot, that the conquerors^ 
are always masters of all that belonged to the ene- 
my; and the conquered need not give themitolves 
any concern about their treasures or prisoners^ nor 
have any thing to think of but how to sell their 
.lives dear, and die in the bed of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this an- 
swer, he put on his heltnet ; for in other points he 
came ready armed out of his tent. He had a short 
coat of the Sicilian fashion, girt close 'about him, 
and over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quitted, 
which was found among the 'Spoils, at the battle of 
Issus. His helmet, the workmanship of Theophi- 
1ms, was of iron, but so well polished, that it shone 
like the brightest silver. To this was fitted a gorget 
of the same metal, set with precious stones. His 
sword, the weapon he generally used in battle, was 
a present from the king of the Citieans, and could 
not be excelled for lightness or for temper. But the 
belt, which he wore in all engagements, was more 
superb than the rest of his armour. It was given 
him by the Rhodians as a mark of their respect, 
and old Helicon had exerted all his art in it. In 
drawing up his army and giving orders, as well as 
exercising and reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus 
on account of his age, and rode another horse ; but 
he constantly charged upon him; and he had no 
sooner mounted him than the signal was always 
given. 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and the 
other Greeks was of some length on this occasion. 
When he found that they, in their turn, strove to add 
to his confidence, and called out to him to lead them 
against the barbarian's, he shifted his javelin to his 
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left hand; and stretching his right hand towards 
heaven, according to Callistbenes, he entreated the 
gods ** to defend and invigorate the Greeks, if he 
was really the son of Jupiter.'! 

Arbtander the soothsayer, who rode by his side 
in a white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his 
head, then pointed out an eagle flying over him, and 
directHig his course against the enemy. The sight 
of this so aninnited the troops, that after mutual ex- 
hortations to bravery, the cavalry charged at full 
speed, and the phalanx rushed on like a torrent*. 

* Platarcb, as a writer of lives. Dot of histories, does not 
pretend to give an exact description of battles. But as many 
of cor readers, we believe, will be glad to see some of the 
more remarkable in detail, we shall give Arrian's account of 
this. 

Alexander's right wing charged first upon the Scythian 
borse, who, as they were well armed and very robust, behaved 
at the beginning very well, and made a vigorous resistance. 
That this might answer more effectually, the chariots placed 
in the left wing bore down at the same time upon the Mace- 
donians. Their appearance was very terrible, and threatened 
entire destruction; but Alexander's light-armed troops, by 
their darts, arrows, and stones, killed many of the drivers^ 
and more of the horses, so that few reached the Macedonian 
line ; which opening, as Alexander had directed, they only 
passed through, and were then either taken, or disabled by his 
bodies of reserve. The horse continued still engaged ; and, 
jbefore any thing decisive happened there, the Persian foot, 
near their left wing, began to move, in hopes of falling upon 
the flank of the Macedonian right wing, or of penetrating so 
far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander, perceiving 
this, sent Aratas with a corps to charge them, and prevent 
their intended mapeeuvre. In the meantime, prosecuting his 
first design, he broke their cavalry in the left wing, and en- 
tirely routed it. He then charged the Persian foot in flank, 
and they made but a feeble resistance. Darius, perceiving 
this, gave up all for lost, and fled. 

Vide Arrian, 1. ili. c. 13, & seq. ubi plura. 

Diodorus ascribes the success, which for a time attended the 
Persian troops, entirely to the conduct and valour of Darius. 
Jit ohfiortuniitely happened, that Alexander, attacking his 
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Before the first ranks were well engaged, the bar- 
barians gave way^ and Alezapder pressed hard upon 
the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the midst of 
the host, where Darius acted in person. For he be- 
held him at a distance, over the foremost ranks, 
amidst his royal squadron. Besides that he was 
mounted upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily dis-r 
jtinguished by his size and beauty. A numerous 
body of select cavcdry stood in close order about 
the chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive the 
enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared so 
terrible, as he drove the fugitives upon those who 
still maintained their ground, that they were seized 
with consternation, and the greatest part of them 
dispersed. ' A few of the best and bravest of them, 
indeed, met their death before the king's chariot, and 
falling in heaps one upon another, strove to stop the 
pursuit ; for in the very pangs of death they clung 
to the Macedonians, and caught hold of their horses, 
legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the most dreadful dangers before 
his eyes. His own forces, that were placed in the 
front to defend him, were driven back upon him ; 
the wheels of his chariot were, moreover, entangled 
among the dead bodies, so that it was almost im- 

ICiiards, threw a dart at Darius, which, though it missed hi id, 
struelc the charioteer, who sat at bis feet, dead ; and as he fell 
forwards, some of 'the guards raised a loud cry, whence those 
behind them conjectured that the king was slain, and there* 
upon fled. This obliged Darius to follow their example, 
who, knowing the route he took could not be discovered on 
account of the dust and confusion, wheeled about, and got 
Jl>eBind the Persian army, and continued his flight that way, 
while Alexander pursued right forwards. Dtoo. Sic. I. xyii. 

Justin tells us, that when those about Darius advised him to 
jdreak down the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's 
pursuit, he answered, ^ I will never purchase safety to myself 
at the expense of so many thousands of my subjects as must 
j^y this meaws pe lost,*' Just. 1. xi. c. 14, 
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posttble to tnrn it ; and the horses plunging among 
heaps of the slain, bounded up and down, and no 
longer obeyed the hands of the charioteer. In this 
extremity he quitted the chariot and his arms, and 
fled, as they tell ua, upon a mare which had kiewly 
foaled. But, in all probability, he had not escaped 
so, if Parmenio had not again sent some horsemen 
to desire Alexander to come to his assistance, be* 
cause great part of the enemy's forces still stood 
their ground, and kept a good countenance. Upon 
the whole Pan&enio is accused of want of spirit and 
activity in that battle : whether it was that age had 
damped his courage; or whether, as Callisthenes 
tells us, he looked upon Alexander's power and the 
pompous behaviour he assumed with an invidious 
eye, and considered it as an insupportable burden *• 
Alexander, though vexed at being so stopped in his 
^career, did not acquaint the troops about him with 
the purport of the message ; but under pretence of 
being weary of such a carnage, and of its growing 
dark, sounded a retreat. However, as he was riding 
up to that part of his army which had been repre* 
sented in danger, he was mformed that the enemy 
were totally defeated and put to flight. 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian em* 
pire appeared to be entirely destroyed, and Alexan-* 
der was acknowledged king of all Asia. The first 
thing he did was to make his acknowledgments to 
the gods by magnificent sacrifices ; and then to his 
friends, by rich gifts of houses, estates, and govern* 

* The tnith seems to be, tbat Parmenio had too much con« 
cerji for Alekander. Philip of Macedon confessed ParmeDio 
to he the oDly general be knew : and on this occasion he pro- 
bably considered, that if the wing under h\» comand had been 
beaten, tbat corps of Persians would have been able to keep 
the field, and the fugitives rallying, and joining it there, would 
have been a respectable force which might have regained the 
day. 

f2 
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ments. As he was particularly ambitious of recom- 
mending himself to the Greeks, he signified by let- 
ter, that all tyrannies should be abolished, and that 
diey should be eoyemed by tlieir own laws, under 
the auspices of medom. To the Plataeans in par- 
ticular he wrote, that their city should be rebuilt, be- 
cause their ancestors had made a present of their 
territory to the Greeks, in order that they might fight 
the cause of liberty upon their own lands. He sent 
also a part of the spoils to the Crotonians in Italy, 
in honour of the spirit and conn^e of their country- 
man Phaylus *, a champion of the wrestling-ring, who 
in the war with the Medes, when the rest of the 
Greeks in Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks 
their brethren, fitted out a ship at his own expense, 
and repaired to Salamis, to take a share in the com- 
mon danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander take 
in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guar- 
dian was he of the honour of all great actions ! 

He traversed all the province of Babylon, which 
immediately made its submission ; and in the district 
of Ecbatana he was particularly struck with a gulf 
of fire, which streamed continually, as from an in- 
exhaustible source. He admired also a fiood of 
naptha, not far from the gulf, which fiowed in such 
abundance that it formcnd a lake. The naptha in 
many respects resembles the bitumen, but it is much 
more inflammable. Before any fire touches it, it 
catches light from a flame at some distance, and 
often kindles all the intermediate air. The barba- 
rians, to show the king its force and the subtilty of 
its nature, scattered some drops of it in the street 
which led to his lodgings ; and standing at one end, 
they applied their torches to some of the first drops ; 
for it was night. The flame communicated itself 

* lo Herodotus PkoyUu$* Se.e 1. y\\u 4T. 
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swifter dian though^ and the street was ioetantane- 
ously all on fire. 

There was ooe Atheoophanes, an Athenian, who, 
among others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, 
and anointed him with oiL This man had the great- 
est success in his attempts to divert him ; and one 
day a boy, named Stephen, happening to attend at 
the bathf who was homely in his person, but an ex* 
cellent singer, Athenophanes said to the king, <* Shall 
we make an experiment of the naptka upon Ste- 
phen ? If it takes fire upon him, and does not pre- 
sently die out, we must allow its force to be extra- 
ordinary indeed.'* The boy readily consented to 
undergo the trial ; but as soon as he was anointed 
with it» his whole body broke out into a fiame^ and 
Alexander was extremely concerned at his danger. 
Nothing could have prevented his being entirely 
consumed by it, if there had not been people at 
hand with many vessels of water for the service of 
the bath.' As it was, they found it difficult to ex- 
tinguish the fire and the poor boy felt the bad effects 
of it as long as he lived. 

Those, therefore, who desire to reconcile the fable 
with truth, are not unsupported by probability, when 
they say, it was this drug with which Medea anoint- 
ed the crown and veil so well known upon the 
stage *• For the flame did not come from the crown^ 
or veil, nor > did they take fire of themselves; but 
upon the approach of fire they soon attracted it, and 
kindled imperceptibly. The emanations of fire at 
some distanqe have no other effect upon most bodies, 
than merely to give them light and heat ; but in those 
which are dry and porous, or saturated with oily 
particles, they collect themselves into a point, and 
immediately prey upon the matter so well fitted to 

* Hoc delibatis ulta donis pelllcem 
Serpeoie fugit alitc. Hoft> 
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receive tbern. Still there remains a difficulty as to 
the generation of this naptha ; whether it derives its 
ioflammable quality from ♦*♦»♦***♦* ||, or 
rather from the unctuous and sulphureous nature of 
the soil. For in the proviiice of Babylon the ground 
is of so fiery a quality that the grains of barley 
often leap up and are thrown out, as if the violent 
heat gave a pulsation to the earth. And in the hot 
months the people are obliged to sleep upon skins 
filled with water. Harpalus, whom Alexander left 
governor of the country, was ambitious to adorn the 
loyal palaces and walks with Grecian trees and 
plants ; and he succeeded in every thing except ivy. 
After all his attempts to propagate that plant, it died : 
for it loves a cold soil, and therefore could not bear 
the temper of that mould. Such digressions as 
these the nicest readers may endure, provided they 
are not too long. 

Alexander having made himself master of Susa» 
found in the king*s palace forty thousand talents 
in coined money \y and the royal liirniture and other 
riches were of inexpressible value. Among other 
things, there was purple of Hermoine, worth five 
thousand talents |, which, though it had been laid 
up a hundred and ninety years, retained its first 
freshness and beauty. The reason they assign for 
this is, that the purple wool was combed with honey, 
and the white with white oil. And we are assured, 
that specimens of the same kind and age are still to 
be seen in all their pristine lustre. Dinon informs us, 

1} Something here is wanting in the original. 

+ Q. Ckirtius, Who magnifies e?ery thing, la^-s fifty thou- 
sand. 

X Or five thousand talents weight. Dacier calls it so many 
hundred weight; and the eastern talent was nearly that weight. 
Piiny tells us, that a pound of the double dipped T3'rian pur- 
pic, in the time of Augustus, was sold- for an hundred crowns. 
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that tbe kings of Persia used to have water fetched 
from the Nile and the Danube, and put among their 
treasures, as a proof of the extent of their domi- 
nions, and their being masters of the world. 

The entrance into Persia was dilBGicult, on account 
of the roughness of the country in that part, and 
because the passes were guarded by the bravest of 
^ Persians; for Darius had talon refuge there* 
But a man who spoke both Greek and Persian, 
having a Lycian to his father, and a Persian woman 
to his mother, offered himself as a guide to Alexan- 
der, and showed him how he might enter by taking 
a circuit, lliis was the person the priestess of 
Apollo had in view, when, upon Alexander's coQ* 
suiting her at a very early period of life, she foretold, 
^'That a Lycian would conduct him into Persia." 
Those that first fell into hid hands there were' 
slaughtered in vast numbers. He tells us, he order* 
ed that no quarter should be given, because he 
thought such an example would he of service to his 
affairs. It is said, he found as much gold and silver 
coin there as he did at Susa, and that there was 
«uch a quantity of other treasures and rich move- 
ables that it loaded ten thousand pur of mules and 
five thousand camels*. 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a great statue 
of Xerxes, which had been thrown from its pedestal 
by the crowd that suddenly rushed in, and lay neg- 
lected 09 the ground. Upon this he stopped, and 
addressed it as if it had been alive — ** ohall we 
leave you," said he, " in this condition, on account 
of the war you made upon Greece, or rear you again, 
for the sake of your magnanimity and other virtues V^ 
After he had stood a long time considering in silence 
frhich he should do, he passed by and )eft it as it 

* pio^oriu lays three thpusjiDd* 
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was. To gire his troops time to refresh themselves, 
he stayed there foar mpnths, for it was winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the 
kings of Persia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus 
the Corinthian, who had the same friendship and 
affection for Alexander as he had entertained tor his 
father Philip, is said to have wept like an otd man, 
while he uttered this exclamation, " What a plea- 
sure have those Greeks missed, who died without 
seeing Alexander seated on the throne of Darius !'* 

When he was upon the point of marching against 
Darius, he made a great entertainment for his friends, 
lat which they drank to a degree of intoxication ; and 
the women had their share in it, for they came in 
masquerade to seek their lovers. The most cele- 
brated among these women was Thais, a native of 
Attica, and mistress to Ptolemy, afterwards king of 
Egypt. When she had gained Alexander's atten- 
tion by her flattery and humorous voti, she adr 
dressed him over her cups ill a manner agreeable to 
the spirit of her country, but far above a person of 
her stamp. *' I have undergone great fatigues," 
said she, **in wandering about Asia; but this day 
has brought me a compensation, by putting it in my 
power to insult the proud courts of the Persian 
kings. Ah! how much greater pleasure would it 
be to finish the carousal with burning the palaces of 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and set fire to it 
myself in the sight of Alexander*! Then shall it 
be said in times to come, that the women of his 

* These domes were not reared solely for regal magnifir 
cence and secarity ; but to aid the appetites of power and lux- 
ury, and to secrete the royal pleasures from those that toiled 
to gratify them. Thus, as this noble structnre was possibly- 
raised not only for vanity but for riot ; so, probably, by va- 
nity inflamed by riot, it fell, A striking instance of the insig^ 
nificancy of human labours, and the depravity of hnmaq na* 
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train have more sigoaliy avenged the cause of 
Greece upon the Persians, than all that the.generaU 
before him could dg by. sea or land." 

This speech was received with the loudest plau- 
dits and moBt tumultuary acclamations. All the 
company strove to persuade the king to comply with 
the proposal. At last, yielding to their instances, 
he leaped from bis seat, and, with his garland on his 
head, and a flambeau in his hand, led the way. The 
rest followed with shouts of joy, and dancing as 
fhey w£nt, spread themselves round the • palace* 
The Macedonians who got intelligence of this frolic, 
ran up with lighted torches, and joined them with 
great pleasure. For they concluded, from his de- 
stroying the royal palace, ,that the king's thoughts 
were turned towards home, and that he did not de- 
sign to fix his seat among the barbarians. Such i» 
the account most writers give us of the motives of 
this transaction. There are not, however^ wanting 
those who assejrt, that it was in consequence of cool 
reflection. But all agree that the king soon repent- 
ed, and ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination 
increased with his extraordinary acquisitions ; and he 
had also a gracious manner, which is the only thing 
that gives bounty an irresistible charm. To give a 
few instances : Ariston, who commanded the Paso** 
nians, havmg killed one of the enemy, and cut off 
bis head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and said, 
" Among us. Sir, such a present is rewarded with a 
golden cup." The king answered, with a smile, '< An ' 
empty one, I suppose ; but I will dve you one full 
of good wine; and here, my boy, 1 drink to you." 
One day, as a Macedonian of mean circumstances 
was driving a mule, laden with the king's money, 
the mule tired; the man then took the burden upon 
his own shoulders, and carried it till he tottered 



under it, and wair ready to give out. Aleiandec' 
happening to see him, a'nd being informed what it 
was, said, *' Hold on, friend, tl^ rest of the way, 
and carry it to your own tent ; for it is yoursr." In- 
deed, he was generally more oflfended at those who 
refused his presents, than at those who asked faTOurs^ 
of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion, '* That he 
could no longer number him among his friends, if he 
rejected the marks of his regard." He had given 
nothing to Serapion, one of the youths that played 
with him at ball, because he. asked nothing. One 
day, when they were at their diversion, Serapion 
took care always to throw the ball to others of the 
party ; upon which, Alexander said, ** Whv do not 
you give it me T '< Because you did not ask for it,'' 
said the youth. The ret>artee pleased the king 
much.; he laughed, and immediately made him very 
valuable presents. One Proteas, a man of humour, 
and a jester by profession, had happened to offend 
him. His friends interceded for higi, and he sued 
for pardon with tears ; which at last the king grant- 
ed. " If you do really pardon me,*' resumed the 
wag, *' I hope you will give me at least some sub- 
. stantial proof it." And he condescended to do it 
in a present of five talents. 

with what a free hand he showered his giflks upon 
his friends, and those who attended on his person *, 
appears from one of the letters of Olympias. " You 
do well," said she, '^ in serving your friends, and it 
is right to act nobly ; but by making them all equal 
to kings, in proportion as you put it in their power 
to make friends, you deprive yourself of that privi- 

• He probably meaos in particular the fifty young men 
brought him by Amyotas, who were of the principal families 
in Macedonia. Their office was to wait on him at table, to 
attend with horses when he went to fight or hunt, and to keep 
guard day and night at his chamber door. 
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lege/' Olympias often wrote to him in that manner ; 
but he kept all her letters secret, except one, which 
Hephaestion happened to cast his eye upon, wh^n he 
went; according to custom, to read over the king's 
shoulder ; he did not hinder him from reading on ; 
only, when he had done, he took his signet from his 
finger and put it to his mouth*. 

The son of Maiaeus, who was the principal fa- 
Tourite of Darius, was already governor of a pro-, 
vince^ and the conqueror added to it another govern- 
ment still more considerable. But the young man 
declined it in a handsome manner, and said, ** Sir, 
ve had but one Darius, and now you make many 
Alexanders." He bestowed on Parmenio the honae 
of Bagaos, in which were found such goods as were 
taken at Susa, to the value of a thousand talents. 
He wrote tg Antipater to acquaint him, that there 
was a design formed against his life, and ordered 
him to keep' guards about him. As for his mother, 
he made her many magnificent presents; but he 
^ottld not suffer her busy genius to exert itself in 
state affairs, or in the least to control the proceed- 
iogs of government. She complained of this as a 
hardship, and he bore her ill humour with great 
mildness. Antipater once wrote him a long letter 
full of ^ heavy complaints against her ; and when he 
had. read it, he said, *' Antipater knows not that one 
tear of a mother can blot out a thousand such, com- 
plaints." 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to 
their luxury, that they were most extravagantly de« 
licate in their diet, and profuse in other respects ; in- 
somuch that Agnon of Teos wore silver nails in his 
shoes ; Leonatus , had many camel loads of earth 
brought from Egypt to rub himself with when he 
went to the wrestling-ring ; Philotas had hunting-nets 
« To eqjoin him silence 
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that would enclose the space of ^a hundred furlongs, 
more made use of rich essenoes than oil after bath- 
ing, and had their grooins of the bath, as well as 
chamberlains who excelled in bed-making. This 
degeneracy he reproved with all the temper of a 
philosopher. He told them, '* It was very strange 
to him, that, after having undergone so many glori- 
ous conflicts, they did not remember that those who 
come from labour and exercise always sleep more 
sweetly than the inactive and effeminate ; and that 
in comparing the Persian manners with the Macedo- 
nian, they did not perceive that nothing was more 
servile than the love of pleasure, or more princely 
than a life of toil. How will that man," continued 
he, " take care of his own horse, or furbish his lance 
and helmet, whose hands are too delicate to wait 
on his own dear person ? Know you not that the 
end of conquest is, not to do what the conquered 
have done, but something greatly superior T After 
this, he constantly took the exercise of war or hunt- 
ing,, and exposed himself to danger and fatigue with 
less precaution than ever ; so that a Lacedaemonian 
ambassador, who attended him one day when he 
killed a fierce lion, said, ** Alexander, you have dis- 
puted the prize of royalty gloriously with the lion." 
Craterus got this hunting-piece represented in bronze, 
and consecrated it in the temple at Delphi. There 
were the lion, the dogs, the king fighting with the 
lion, and Craterus making up to the king's assist- 
ance. Some of these statues were the workman- 
ship of Lysippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of 
exercise for himself, and example to others. But 
his friends, in the pride of wealth, were so devoted 
to lu]^ury and ease that they considered long 
marches and campaigns as a burden, and by degrees 
came to inurmur an^ speak ill of the king. At first 
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he bore their censores with great moderation, and 
used to say, " There was something noble in hear*- 
himself ill spoken of while he was doing well*." 
Indeed, in we least of the good offices he did his 
friends, there i)rere great marks of affection and re- 
spect. We will give an instance or two of it. He 
wrote to Pencestas, ivho had been bit by a bear in 
hunting, to complain, that he had given an account 
of the accident, by letters, to others of his friends, 
and not to him. << But now,'' says he, " let me 
know how you do, and whether any of your com- 
pany deserted you, that I may punish them if such 
there were/' When Hephaestion happened to be 
absent upon business, he acquainted him in one of his 
letters, that as they were diverting themselves with 
hunting the ichneumon f, Craterus had the misfor- 
tune to be run through the thighs with Perdiccas's 
lance. When Peucestas recovered of a dangerous 
illness, he wrote a letter with his own hand to Alex- 
ippus the physician, to thank him for his care. 
During the sickness of Craterus, the king had a 
dream, in consequence of which he offered sacri- 
fices for his recovery, and ordered him to do the 

* Voltaire says somewhere, that it is a noble thing to make 
ingrates. He seems to be indebted for the sentiment to Alex- 
ander. 

f The Egyptian rat, called ichneumofiy is of the size of a 
cat, with very rough hair, spotted with white, yellow, and ash- 
colour ; its nose lilLe that of a hog, with which it digs up the 
earth. It has short blaclc legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives 
on lizards, serpents, snails, chameleons, &c. and is of great ser- 
vice in Egypt, by its natural instinct of hunting out and break- 
ing the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby preventing too great 
an increase of th^t destructive creature. The naturalists also 
say, that it is so greedy after the crocodile's liver, that rolling 
itself up in mud, it slips down bis throat, while he sleeps with 
his mouth open, and gnaws its way ont again. 

DioD. Sic p. 32, 78. Pun. 1. vii. c. 24, 25. 

The Egyptians worshiped the ichneumon for destroying the 
crocodiles. They worshiped the crocodile, too, probably a$ 
the Indians do the devil, that it might do them no hurt* 
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^ame. Upon Pausanias the physician's design to 
give Craterus a dose of hellebore, he wrote to him, 
expressing his great anxiety about it, and desiring 
him to be particularly cautious in the use of that 
medicine. He imprisoned Ephialtes and^issus, 
who brouglit him the first news of the flight and 
treasonable practices of Harpalus, supposing their 
information false. Upon his sending home the in- 
valids and the superannuated, Euryalochus, the 
Agaean, got himself enrolled among the former, 
^oon after, it was discovered that he had no infir- 
mity of body ; and he confessed it was the love of 
Telesippa, who was going to return home, that put 
him upon that expedient to follow her. Alexander 
inquired who the woman was, and being informed 
that though a courtesan, she was. not a slave, be 
said, '' Eurylochus, I am willing to assist you in this 
affair; but as the woman is freebom, you must see 
if we can* prevail upon her by presents and court- 
ifthip.'' 

it is surprifiing, that he had time or inclination to 
-write letters about such unimportant affairs of his 
friends, as to give orders for diligent search to be 
made in Cilicia for Seleucus's runaway slave; to 
commend Peucestas for having seized Nicon, a slave 
that belonged to Craterus; and to dire^ct Megaby- 
9US, if possible, to draw another slave from his asy- 
lum, and lake him* but not to touch him while he 
remained in the temple. 

It is said, that in the first years of his reign, when 
capital causes were brought before him, he used to 
stop one of his ears with his hand, while the plain- 
tiff was opening the indictpieot, that he 'might re- 
serve it perfectly unprejudiced for hearing the de- 
fendant. But the many false informations which 
were afterwards lodged, and which, by means of 
some true circumstances, were so represented as to 
give an air of truth to the whole, broke his temper^ 
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Particularly in oase of aspersions on hk own cbarac- 
ter, his reason forsook him, and he became extremely 
and inflexibly severe ; as preferring his reputation to 
life and empire^ 

When he marched against Darius again, he ex-* 
pected another battle. But upon intelligence that 
Bessus had seized the person of that prince, he dis- 
missed the Thessalians, and sent them home, after 
he had given them a gratuity of two thousand ta^ 
lents, over imd above their pay. The pursuit was 
long and laborious, for he rode three thousand three 
hundred furlongs in eleven days*. As they often 
suffered more for want of water than by fatigue, 
many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. W hile 
they were upon the march, some Macedonians had 
filled their bottles at a river, and were bringing the 
water upon mules. These people, seeing Alexander 
greatly distressed with thirst (for it was in the heat 
of the day), immediately filled a helmet with water, 
and presented it to him. He asked them to whooi 
they were carrying it? and they said, ** Their sons : 
but if our prince does but live, we shall get other 
children, if we lose them.'' Upon this, he took the 
helmet in his hands ; but looking round, and seeing 
all the horsemen beading their heads, and fixing their 
eyes upon the water, he returned it without drinking; 
However, he praised the people that offered it, and 
said, *' If I alone drink, tnese good men will be dis- 
pirited \J' The cavalry, who were witnesses to this 
act of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, 
" Let us march ! We are neither weary nor thirsty, 

* As this was no more than forty miles a day, our New- 
market heroes wonld have beat Alexander hollow. It is no- 
thing when compared to Charles the Twelfth's march from 
Bender through Germany, nothing to the expedition of Han- 
nibal along the African coast. 

f Lvcan has embellished this story for Cato, and has pos« 
sibly introduced it merely upon imitation. 

G 2 
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nor shall we even think ourselves mortal, while un- 
der the conduct of such a king." At the same time 
they put spurs to their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but 
only sixty were able to keep up with him till he 
reached the enemy's camp. There they rode over 
the gold and silver, that lay scattered about, and 
passing by a number of carriages full of women and 
children, which were in motion, but without cha- 
rioteer^ they hastened to the leading squadrons, 
nop doubting that they should find Darius among 
them. At last, after much search, they found him 
extended on his chariot, and pierced with many 
darts. Though he was near his last mofnents, he 
had strength to ask for something to quench bis 
thirst A Macedonian, naiiiedPolystratus, brought 
him some cold water, and when he had drank, he 
said, " Friend, this fills up the measure of my mis* 
fortunes, to think I am not able to reward thee for 
this act of kindness. But Alexander Will not let 
thee go without a recompence ; and the gods will 
reward Alexander for his humanity to my mother, 
to my wife, and children. Tell him £ gave him my 
hand, for I rive it thee in his stead." So saying, 
he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately 
expired. When Alexander came up, he showed 
his .concern for that event by the strongest expres- 
sions, and covered the body with his own robe. 

Bessus afterwards fell into hisshands, and he pu- 
nished his parricide in this manner. He caused two 
straight trees to be bent, and one of his legs to be 
made fast to each ; then suffering the trees to return 
to their former posture, his body was torn asunder 
by the violence of the recoil.* 

* Q. Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up the assassin 
to Qzathres, the brother of Darius ; in consequence of which 
he had his nose and ears cut off, and was fastened to a cross, 
yrbere he was despatched with darts and arrows. 
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As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should 
have all the honours of a royal funeral, and sent it 
embalmed to his mother. Oxathres, that prince's 
brother, he admitted into the number of his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he 
entered witb the flower of his army. There he took 
a view of the Caspian sea, which appeared to him 
not less than the Euxine, but its water was of a 
sweeter taste. He could get no certain information 
in what n^anner it was formed, but he conjectured 
that it came from an outlet of tlie Palus Maeotis. 
Yet the ancient naturalists were not ignorant of its 
origin ; for, many years before Alexander's expedi- 
tion, tiiey wrote, that there are four seas which 
stretch from the main ocean into the continent, the 
farthest north of which is the Hyrcanian or the Cas- 
pian*. The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a 
party who were leading his horse Bucephalus^ and 
took hini. This provoked him so much, that he sent 
a herald to threaten them, their wives, and children, 
with utter extermination, if they did not restore him 
the horse. But, upon their bringing him back, and 
surrendering to him their cities, he treated them 
with great clemency, and paid a considerable sum, 
by way of ransom, to those that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where, 
finding no employment for his arms, he first put on 
the robe of the barbarian kings ; whether it was that 
he conformed a. little to their customs, because he 
knew how much a similarity of manners tends to 
reconcile and gain men's hearts ; or whether it was 
by way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians 
might be brought to pay him the greater deference, 
by accustoming them insensibly to the new barbaric 
attire and port which he assumed. However, he 

* This ii an error which Plioy too has followed. The Casv 
ptao tea has no communication with the ocean. 
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thought the Median habit made too stiff and exotic 
an appearance, and therefore took not the long 
breeches, or the sweeping train, or the tiara; but 
adopting something between the Median and Per- 
sian mode, contrived yestments less pompous than 
the former, and more majestic than the latter. At 
first he used this dress only before the barbaiians, 
or bis particular friends within doors ; but in time he 
came to wear it when he appeared in public, and sat 
for the despatch of business. This was a mortifying 
sight to the Macedonians ; yet, as they admired his 
other virtues, they thought he might be suffered to 
please himself a little, and enjoy his vanity. Some 
indulgence seemed due to a prince,. who, beside his 
other hardships, had lately been wounded in the leg 
with an arrow, which shattered the bone in such a 
manner, that splinters were taken out; who, ano- 
ther time, had such a violent blow from a stone upoa 
the nape of his neck^ that an alarming darkness 
covered his eyes, and continued for some time ; and 
yet continued to expose his person without the least 
precaution. On the contrary, when he had passed 
the Orexartes, which he supposed to be the Tanais, 
he not only attacked the Scythians and routed them, 
but pursued them a hundred furlongs, in spite of 
what he suffered at Uiat time from a f^ux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit 
him, as Clitarchus, Policritus, Onesicritus, Anti- 
genes, Ister, and many other historians, report. But 
Aristobulus, Chares of Theangela, Ptolemy, Anti- 
clides, Philo the Theban, Philip, who was also of 
Theangela, as well as Hecataeus of Eretria, Phitip 
of Chalcis, and Duns of Samos, treat the story as 
a fiction. And indeed Alexander himself seems to 
support their opinion. For in one of his letters to 
Antipater, to whom he gave an exact detail of all 
that passed, he says, the king pf Scythia offered 
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him liis daughter in marriage, biit he makes not the 
least mention of the Amazon. Nay, when Onesi- 
critus, many years after, read to Lysimaehus, then 
king, the fourth book of his history, in which this 
story was introduced, he smiled and said, '* ^here 
was I at that time?" But whether we give credit 
to this particular, or not, is a matter that will nei- 
ther add to nor lessen our opinion of Alexande^. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians 
might dislike the remaining fatigues of the expedi- 
tion, he left the greatest part of his army in quar- 
ters, and entered Hyrcania with a select body of 
twe *ty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
The purport of his speech upon the occasion was 
this : ** Hitherto the barbarians have seen us only 
as in a dream. If you should think of returning, 
after having given Asia the alarm only, they will 
fall upon you with contempt as unenterprising and 
effeminate. Nevertheless, such as desire to depart 
have my consent for it : but, at Uie same time, I 
call the gods to witness, that they desert their king 
when he is conquering the world for the Macedo- 
nians, and leave him to the kinder and more faithful 
attachment of those few friends that will follow his 
fortune." This is almost word for word the same 
with what he wrote to Antipater; and he adds, 
*' That he had no sooner done speaking, than they 
cried^ he might lead them to what part of the world 
he pleased." Thus he tried the disposition of these 
brave men ; and there was no difficulty in bringing 
the whole body into their sentiments ; they followed 
of course. 

After this, he ^accommodated himself more than 
ever to the manners of the Asiatics, and at the same 
time persuaded them to adopt some of the Macedo- 
nian fashions; for by a mixture of both he thought 
an union might be promoted much better than by 
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force, and his authority maintained when he was at 
a distance. For the same reason he elected thirty 
thousand boys, and gave them masters to instruct 
them in the Grecian literature, as well as to train 
them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely 
the effect of love. He saw her at an entertainment, 
and found her charms irresistible. Nor was the 
match unsuitable to the situation of his affairs. The 
barbarians placed greater confidence in him on ac- 
count of that alliance, 'and his chastity gained their 
affection ; it delighted them to think, he would not 
' approach the only woman he ever passionately loved 
without the sanction of marriage. 

Hephaestion and Craterus were his two favourites. 
The former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed 
as he did ; the latter adhered to the customs of his 
own country. He therefore employed Hephaestioa 
in his transactions with the barbarians, and Craterus 
to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and Macedo- 
nians. The one had more of his love, and the other 
more of his esteem. He was persuaded indeed, 
and he often said, '' Hephaestion loved Alexander, 
and Craterus the king.'^ Hence arose private ani- 
mosities, which did not fail to break out upon occa- 
sion. One day, in India, they drew their swords, 
and came to blows. The friends of each were join- 
ing in the quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He 
told Hephasstion publicly, '' He was a fool and a 
madman, not to be sensible, that without his mas- 
ter's favour he would be nothirfg." He gave Crate- 
rus also a severe reprimand in private ; and after 
having brought them togetlier again, and reconciled 
them, he swore by Jupiter Ammon, and all the 
Other gods, *' That he loved them more than all the 
men in the world : but, if he perceived them at va- 
riance again, he v^ould put them both to death, or 
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biiu, at least, wbo began the quarrel." This is said 
to have had such an effect upon them that they 
never expressed any dislike to each other, even in 
jest, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Fhilotas, the son of 
Parmenio, had great authority; for he was not 
only valiant and indefatigable in the field, but after 
Alexander, no man loved his friend more, or had a 
greater spirit of generosity. We are told, that a 
&iend of his one day requested a sum of money, 
and he ordered it to be given him. The steward 
said, he had it not to give. " What,'* says Philo- 
tas, " hast thou not plate, or some other moveable V 
However, he affected an ostentation of wealth, and 
a magnificence in his dress and table, that was 
above the condition of a subject. Besides, the lof- 
tiness of his port was altogether extravagant; not 
tempered with any natural graces, but for^ial and 
uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred and suspi- 
cion ; insomuch that Parmenio one day said to him, 
*' My son, be less." He had long been represented 
in an invidious hght to Alexander. When Damas- 
cus, with all its riches, was taken, upon the defeat 
of Darius in Cilicia, among {he number of captives 
that were brought to the camp, there was a beauti- 
ful young woman, called Antigone, a native of 
Pydifa, who fell to the share of Philotas. Like a 
young soldier with a favourite mistress, in his cups 
ke indulged his vanity, and let many indiscreet things 
escape him; attributmg all the great actions of the 
war to himself and to his father. As for Alexander, 
he called him a boy, who by their means enjoyed 
the title of a conqueror. The woman told these 
things in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and 
he (as is common) mentioned them to another. At 
last, they came to the ear of Craterus, who took 
the woman privately before Alexander. When the 
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king had heard the whole irom her own mouthy he 
ordered her to go as usual to Philotas, but to make 
her report to him of all that he said. Philotas, ig- 
norant of the snares that were laid for him, con- 
Tersed with the woman without the least reserve, and 
either in his resentment or pride uttered many unbe- 
coming things against Alexander. That prince, 
though he had sufficient proof against Philotas, 
kept the matter private, and discovered no tokens 
of aversion ; whether it was that he confided in 
Farmenio's attachment to him, or whether he was 
afraid of the power and interest of the family. 

About this .time, a Macedonian, named Lamnus% 
a native of ChalaBstra, conspired against Alexander's 
life, and communicated his design to one Nicoma- 
chus, a youth that he was fond of; desiring him to 
take a part in the enterprise. Nicomachus, instead 
of embracing the proposal,* informed his brother 
Balinusf of the plot, who went immediately to Phi- 
lotas, and desired him to introduce them to Alex- 
ander ; assuring him it was upon business of great 
importance. Whatever might be his reason (for it 
is not known) Philotas refused them admittance, on 
pretence that Alexander had other great engage- 
ments then upon his hands. They applied again, 
and met with a denial. £y this time they enter- 
tained some suspicion of Philotas, apd- addressed 
themselves to Metron, who introduced them to the 
king immediately. They informed him first of the 
conspiracy of limnus, and then hinted to him their 
suspicioiis of Philotas, on account of his rejecting 
two several applications. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence; and 
when he found that the person who was sent to ar- 

• It should, undoabtedly, be read i^^ftt^, as Q. Cortins 
And Dtodorus bave it. 

t Q. Curtios calU him Cebalinus, 
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rest limnus, had killed him* because he stood upou 
bis defence and refused to be taken, it disturbed hiiiL 
still more, to think he had lost the means of disco- 
vering his accomplices. His resentment against 
Philotas gave opportunity « to those who had long 
hated that officer to avow their dislike, and to de- 
clare, how much the king was to blame in suffering 
himself to be so easily imposed upon as to think 
that limnus, an insignificant Chalsestrean, durst en- 
gage, of his own accord, in such a bold design. 
" No doubt,** said they, "he was the agent, or ra- 
ther the instrument, of some superior hand; and the 
king should trace out the source of the conspiracy 
among those who have the most interest in having 
it concealed.** 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and to 
give way to his suspicions, it brought innumerable 
accusations against Philotas, some of them very 
groundless. He was apprehended and put to the 
torture, in presence of the great officers of the court. 
Alexander had placed himself behind the tapestry 
to hear the examination ; and when he found that 
Philotas bemoaned himself in such a lamentable 
manner, and had recourse to such mean supplica- 
tions to Hephaestion, he is reported to have said, 
" O Philotas, durst thou, with all this unmanly 
weakness, embatk in so great and hazardous an en- 
terprise ? " 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately 
sent orders into Media that Parmenio should be put 
to death ; a man who had a share in most of Phi- 
lip^s conquests, and who was the principal, if not 
the only one, of the old counsellors, who pyt Alex- 
ander upon his expedition into Asia. Of three sons 
whom he took over with him, he had seen two slain 
in battle, and with the third he fell a sacrifice hini- 
* Other aalhors lay, he killed himself* 
VOL. VI. H 
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self. These proceedings made Alexander terrible to 
his friends, particularly to Antipater. That regent, 
therefore, sent privately to the iBtolians, and en- 
tered into league with them. They had something 
to fear from Alexander, as well as ne, for they had 
sacked the city of the (Eniades ; and ^hen the king 
was informed of it, he said, ** The children of the 
CEniades need not revenge their cause ; I will punish 
the ^tolians myself.^' 

Soon after this happened the aflair of Clitiis ; 
which, however simply related, is much more shock- 
ing than the execution of Philotas. Yet, if we re- 
flect on the occasion and circumstances of the thing, 
we shall conclude it was a misfortune, rather than a 
deliberate act, and that Alexander's unhappy pas- 
sion and intoxication only furnished the evil genius 
of €litu9 with the means of accomplishing his de- 
struction. It happened in the following manner. 
The king had some Grecian fruit brought him from 
on board a vessel, and as he greatly admired its 
freshness and beauty, he desired Clitus to see it, 
and partake of it. It liappened that Clitus was 
offedng sacrifice that day; but he left it to wait 
upon the king. Three of the sheep on which the 
lioation was already poured, followed him. The 
king, informed of that accident, consulted his sooth- 
sayers, Aristander and Cleomantis the Spartah, 
upon it; and they assured him it was a very bad 
omen. He, therefore, ordered the victims to be im- 
mediately offered for the health of Clitus ; the rather 
because three days before he had a strange and 
alarming dream, in which Clitus appeared in mourn- 
ing, sitting by the dead sons of Farmenio. How- 
ever, before the sacrifice was finished, Clitus went 
to sup with the king, who that day had been paying 
his homage to Castor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, somebody 
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begma to sing the verses of one Pranicus, or, as 
others will have it, of Pierio, written in ridicule of 
the Macedonian officers who had lately been beaten 
by the barbarians. The older part of the company 
were greatly offended at it, and condemned both the 
poet and the singer; but Alexander, and those 
about him, listened with pleasure, and bade him go 
on. Clitus, who by this time had drank too much, 
and was naturally rough and (iroward, could not bear 
their behaviour. He said, '' It was not well done 
to make a jest, and that among barbarians and ene- 
mies, of Macedonians that were much better men 
than the laughers, though they had met with a mis- 
fortune.'' Alexander made answer, '* That Clitus 
was pleading his own cause, when he gave cowar- 
dice the soft name of misfortune." Then Clitus start- 
ed up, and said, " Yet it was this cowardice that 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you 
were turning your back to the sword of Spithndates. 
It is by the blood of the Macedonians and these 
wounds that you are grown so great that you dis- 
dain to acknowledge Philip for your father, and will 
needs pass yourself for the son of Jupiter Ammon.** 
Irritated at this insolence, Alexanaer replied, " It 
is in this villanous manner thou talkest of me in all 
companies, and stirrest up the Macedonians to mu- 
tiny ; but dost thou think to enjoy it long Y' " And 
what do we enjoy now 1 '' said CUtus, " what reward 
have we for all our toils ? Do we not envy those 
who did not live to see Macedonians bleed under 
Median rods, or sue to Persians for access to their 
king 1 " While Clitus went on in this rash manner, 
and the king retorted upon him with equal bitter- 
ness, the old men interposed, and endeavoured to 
allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turned to 
Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colo- 
phonian, and said, ** Do not the Greeks appear to 
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jbu among the Macedo/nians like demi-gods among 
so many wild beasts 1 " Clitus^ far from giving up 
the dispute, called upon Alexander '< To speak out 
what he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his 
table; who would declare their sentiments without 
reserve. But, perhaps, continued he, it were bet- 
ter to pass your life with barbarians and slaves, who 
will worship your Persian girdle ahd white robe 
without scruple.'' 

Alexander, no^ longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw an apple at his face, and then looked about 
for his sword. But Aristophanes*^ one of his guards, 
had taken it away in time, and the' company ga- 
thered about him, and entreated him to be quiet. 
Their remonstrances, however, were vain. He broke 
from them, and called out, in the Macedonian lan- 
' guage, for his guards, which was the signal for- a 
great tumult. At the same time he ordered the 
trumpeter to sound, and struck him with bis fist, 
upon his discovering .an unwilhngness to obey. This 
m^n was afterwards held in great esteem, because 
he prevented the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission^ 
his friends, with much ado, forced him out of the 
room. But he soon returned by another door, re- 
peating, in -a bold and disrespectful tone^ those 
verses from, the Andromache of Euripides* 

Are these your cvstoms ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants ? f S)^all pne man daiin 
Thetrophies won by thousands? 

Then Alexander snatched a ^pear frpm one of hi^ 
guards, and meeting Clitus as he wajs putting by 
the curtain, ran him through the body. He fell im- 

* Q. Curtiusand Arrian call him Aristonus. 
f This is the speech of Peleus to Meoeli^us, 
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ttcdiately to the ground, and with a dismal groan 
expun»d. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment; he came 
to himself; and seeing bis friends standing in silent 
astonishment by him, he hastily drew the spear out 
of the dead body, and was applying it to nis own 
throat, when his guards seized his hands, and car- 
ried him by force into his chamber. He passed that 
night and Uie next day in anguish inexpressible ; and 
when he had wasted himself with tears and lamen- 
tations, he lay in speechless grief, uttering only now 
and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at this me- 
lancholy silence, forced themseives into the room« 
and attempted to console him. But he would listen 
to none oi them, except Aristander, who put him in 
mind of his dream and the ill omen of the sheep, 
and assured him, that the whole was by the decree 
of fate. As he seemed a little comforted, Callis- 
thenes the philosopher, Aristotle's near relation, and 
Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called in*. Cailis- 
thenes began in a soft and tender manner, endea* 
▼ouring to relieve him without searching the wound. 
But Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in phi- 
losophy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers in 
ftcience with contempt, cried out, on entering the 
room, ** Is this Alexander upon whom the whole 
world have their eyes? Can it be he who lies ex- 
tended on the ground, crying like a slave, in fear of 
the law and the tongues of men, to whom he should 
himself be* a law, and the measure of right and 

• CaHistheiies was of the city of Olynthus, and kad been 
recommended to Alexander by Aristotle, whoie relation he 
was. He had too much of the spirit of liberty to be fit for a 
coart. He did not show it, however, in this instance. Arls- 
totle forewarned him, that if he went on to treat the king 
with the freedom which his spirit prompted, it would one day 
be fatal to him. 

h2 
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wrong ? What did he cooquer for but to rule and 
to command, not servilely to submit to the vain opi* 
nions of men 1 Know y9U not," continued he, *' that 
Jupiter is represented with Themis and Justice by 
his side, to show, that whatever is done by supreme 
power is right 1'^ By this, and other discourses of 
the same kind, he alleviated the king's grief indeed, 
but made him, withal, more haughty and unjust. At 
the same time he insinuated himself into his favour 
in so extraordinary a manner, that he could no longer 
bear the conversation of Callisthenes, who before was 
not very agreeable, on account of his austerity. 
. One day a dispute bad arisen at table about the 
seasons and the temperature of the climate. Callis- 
thenes held with those who asserted, that the coun* 
try they were then in was much colder, and the win- 
ters more severe, than in Greece. Anaxarchus 
maintained the contrary with great obstinacy. Upon 
which Callisthenes said, " You must needs acknow- 
ledge, my friend, that this is much the colder; for 
there you went in winter in one cloak, and here you 
cannot sit at table without three housing coverlets 
one over another." This stroke went to Uie ^eart of 
Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other so-r 
phists and flatterers at court ; the more so, because 
he was followed by the young men on account of his 
eloquence, and no less acceptable tq the old for his 
regular, grave, self-satis6ea course of life. All 
which confirms what was said to>be the cause of his 
going to Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring 
his fellow citizens back, and to repeople the place of 
his nativity*. His great reputation naturally exposed 

* OlyDthns was one of the cities destroyed by Philip ? whe- 
ther Alexander permitted the philosopher to reestablish it is 
Yincertaip $ but Cicero informs lu, that, in his time, it was a 
flourishing place. Vide Or. iii. in Verrena. 
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faim to eavy ; and he gave some ro6iii for calumny 
himself, by often refusing the king's iavilations, and 
when he did go to his entertainments, by sitting sb- 
lemn and silent ; which showed that he could neither 
commend, nor was satisfied with what passed ; in-r 
somuch that Alexander said to him one day, 



■■ ■ I bate the sage 

Who reaps no frui^ of wisdom to himself. 

Once when he was at the king's table with a large 
company, and the cup came to him, he was desired 
to pronounce an eulogium upon the Macedonians 
extempore, which he did with sp much eloquence 
that the guests, beside their plaudits, rose up and 
covered him with their garlands. Upon this, AleXf 
ander said, in the words of Euripides, 

When great the theme, 'tis easy to excel. 

" But show US now," continued he, " the power 
of your rhetoric, in speaking against the Macedo- 
nians, that they may see their faults, and amend." 

Then the orator took the other side, and spoke 
with equal fluency against the encroachments and 
other faults of the Macedonians, as well as against 
the diFisions among the Greeks, which he showed to 
be the only cause of the great increase of Philip's 
power ; concluding ^ith these words. 

Amidst sedition's waves 
The wont of mortals may emerge to honour. ' 

By this he drew updn himself the implacable hatred 
of the Macedonians, and Alexander said, *' He 
gave not, in this case, a specimen of his eloquence^ 
but of his malevolence." 

]EIermippus assures us, that Stroibus, a person 
employeq by Callisthenes to read to him, gave this 
account of the matter to Aristotle. He adds, tb<^( 
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Callislhtenes perceiviog the king's aversion to hini» 
repeated this verse two or three times at parting : 

Patroclus, tby superior is no more. , 

It was not, therefore^ without reason, that A^ristotle 
said of Callistbenes, " His eloquence, indeed, is 
great, but he wants common sense/' He not only 
refused, with all the 6rmness of a philosopher, to 
pay his respects to Alexander by prostration, but 
stood forth singly, and uttered in public many griev- 
ances which the best and oldest of the Macedonians 
durst not reflect upon but in secret, though they were 
as much displeased at them as he. By preventing 
the prostration, he saved the Greeks, indeed, from 
a great dishonour, and Alexander from ,a greater ; 
but he ruined himself; because his manner was such, 
that he seemed rather desirous to compel than to 
persuade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at 
one of his eutertainments, after he had drank, reach- 
ed the cup to one of his friends. That friend had 
no sooner received it than he rose up, and turning 
towards the hearth*, where stood the domestic gods, 
to drink, he worshiped, and then kissed Alexan- 
der. This done, he took his place against the table. 
Ail the guests did the same in their order, except 
Callisthenes. When it came to his turn, he drank, 
and then approached to give the king a kiss, who 
being engaged in some discourse with Hephxstion, 
happened not to mind him. But Demetrius, sur- 
named Phidon, cried out, " Bieceive not his kiss ; 

* Dacier is of opinion, that, by this action, the flatterer 
wanted to insinuate, that Alexander ong^ht to be reckoned 
among the domestic gods. Baf, at the king sat io that pari 
of the room where the Penates were, we rather think it was a 
▼ila excuse to the man*s own conscience for this act of reli- 
giouB worship, because their position made it dubious, whether 
it was intended for Alexander or for them. 
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for he alone has not adored you."' Upon which 
Alexander refused it, and Callisthenes said aloud» 
•* Then I return one kiss the poorer." 

A coldness, of course, ensued: but many other 
things contributed t6 bis fall. In the first place^ 
Hephaestion's report was believed, that Calhsthenes ' 
had promised him to adore the king, and broke hi» 
word. In the next place, Lysimachus and Agnon 
attacked him, and said, " The sophist went about 
with as much pride as if he had demolished a ty-* 
raniiy, and the young men followed him, as the only 
freemen among so many thousands.'' These thing», 
upon the discovery ot Hermolaus's plot against 
Alexander, give an air of probability to what wka 
alleged against Callisthenes. His enemies said, 'Her- 
raolaus inquired of him, " By what means he might 
become the most famous man in the world 1 " and 
that he answered, " By killing the most ^famous." 
They farther asserted, that by way of encouraging 
him to the attempt, he bade him '' not be aUraid of 
the golden bed, but femember he had to do with a 
man who had su&red both by sickness and by 
wounds." 

Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his ac* 
complices, made any mention of Callisthenes amidst 
the extremities of torture. Nay, Alexander him- 
self, in the account he immediately gave of the plot 
to Craterus, Attains, and Alcetas, writes, '* That 
the young men, when put to the torture, declared, 
it was entirely their own enterprise, and that no 
man besides was privy to it." x et afterwards, in a 
letter to Antipater, he affirms, that Cajlisthenes was 
as guilty as the rest. '< The Macedonians," says he, 
« have stoned the young men to death; As for the 
sophist, I will punish him myself, and those that 
sent him too: nor shall the towns that harboured 
the conspirators escape." In which he plainly dis« 
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covers his aversion to Aristotle, by whom Caltis- 
thepes was brought up as a relation; for be was 
. the son of Hero, Aristotle's niece. His death is 
variously related. Some say, Alexander ordered 
him to be hanged ; others, that he fell sick and died 
in chains: and Chares writes, that he was kept 
seven months in prison, in order to be tried in full 
council in the presence of Aristotle ; but that he 
died of excessive corpulency and the lousy c(isease, 
at the time that Alexander was wounded by the 
Malli Oxydracae in India. This happened, however, 
at a later period than we are upon. 

In the meailtime, Demeratus the Coiinthian, 
though far advanced in years, was ambitions of go- 
ing to see Alexander. Accordingly he took the 
voyage, and when he beheld him, he said, ''The 
Greeks fell short of a great pleasure, who did not 
live to see Alexander^ upon the throne of Darius." 
But he did not live to enjoy the kine's friendship. 
He sickened and died soon after. The king, howr 
ever* performed his obsequies in the most magnifi- 
cent manner ; and the army threw up for him a mo- 
nument of earth of great extent, and fourscore cu- 
bits high. His ashes were carried to the seashore 
in a chariot and four, with the richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting 
out for India, he saw his troops were so laden with 
spoils that they were unlit to march. Therefore, 
eariy in the morning that he was to take his depar- 
ture, after the carriages were assembled, he first set 
fire to his own baggage and that of his friends ; and 
then gave orders Siat the rest should be served in 
the same manner. The resolution appeared more 
difficult to take than it was to execute. Tew were dis- 
pleased at it, and numbers received it with acclama- 
tions of joy^ They freely gave part of their equi- 
page to such as were in need, and burned and de- 
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stroyed whatever was superfluous. This greatly en- 
couraged' and fortified Alexander in his design. Be- 
sides, by this time he was become inflexibly severe 
ia punishing offences. Menander, though one of his 
friends, he put to death, for refusing to stay in a 
fortress he had, given him the charge of; and one of 
the barbarians, named Osodates, he shot dead with 
an arrow, for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the 
perfect form and colour of a,. tiara upon its head, on 
each side of which were testicles. Looking upon the 
prodigy with horror, he employed the Chaldsans, 
who attended him for such purposes, to purify him 
by their expiations. He told his friends, on this oc- 
casion, *' That he was more troubled on their ac- 
count than his own ; for he was afraid that after his 
death fortune would throw the empire into the hands 
of some obscure and weak man. A better omen, 
however, soon dissipated his fears^. A Macedonian^ 
named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's 
equipage, on opening* the ground by the river Oxus, 
in order to pitch his mast^*s'tent, discovered a 
spring of a gross oily liquor ; which after the surface 
was taken off, came perfectly clear, and neither in 
taste nor smell differed from real oil, nor was inferior 
to it in smoothness and brightness, though there 
were no olives in that country. It is said, indeed, 
that the water of the Oxus is of so unctuous a qua- 
lity, that it makes the skins of those who bathe in it 
smooth and shining t* 



* Straho (lib. ii.) ascribes the same properties to* the groond 
near the nver Ocbus. Indeed, the Ochus and the Oxus unite 
their streams, and flow together into the Caspian sea. 

f Plioy tells us, that the surface of these rivers was a con- 
sistence of salt, and that the waters flowed under it as under 
a cmst of ice. The salt consistence he imputes to the dcflux- 
ions from the neighbouring mountains, but he says nothing of 
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It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Aati- 

Sater, that he was greatly delighted with this ioei- 
ent, and reckoned it one of the happiest presages 
the gods had afforded him. The soothsayers said, 
it betokened, that the expedition would prove a glo- 
rious one, but at the same time laborious and cUffi- 
cult, because heaven has given men oil to refresh 
them after their labours. Accordingly he met with 
great dangers in the battles that he fought, and re- 
ceived very considerable wounds. But his army- 
suffered most by want of necessaries and by the cli- 
mate. For his part, he was ambitious to show that 
courage can triumph over fortune, and magnanimity 
over force: he thought nothing invincible to the 
brave, or impregnable to the bold.^ Pursuant to 
this opinion, when he besieged Sisimethres* upon a 
rock extremely steep and apparently inaccessible, 
and saw his men greatly discouraged at the enter- 
prise, he asked Oxyartes, " Whether Sisimethres 
were a man of spirit? '' And being answered, " That 
he was timorous and dastardly," 4ie said, *' You in- 
form me the rock may be taken, since there is nq 
strength in its defender.'' In fact, he found means 
to intimidate Sisimethres, and made himself master 
of the fort 

In , the siege of another fort, situated in a place 
equally steep, among the young Macedonians that 
were to give the assault there was one called Alex- 
ander ; and the king took occasion to say to him, 
** You must behave gallantly^ my friend, to do jus- 
tice to your name." He was informed afterwards 

the unctuous quality of these waters meotioned by Plytarch. 
Nat. Hist. lib. xzxi. 

* Tliis stroni; hold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo says, 
it was fifteen furlongs high, as many in compass, and that the 
top was' a fertile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred. 
It was in HBactriana that Alexander married Roxana, the 
daughter of Chryartes. 



that the j^nipg nan fell as he was distinguisbiDg; 
himself in a glorious manner, and he laid it much to 
heart. 

When he sat down before Nysa*, the Macedo^ 
nians made some difficulty of advancing to the at- 
tack, on account of the depth of the river that 
washed its walls, till Alexander said, *' What a 
wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim," and 
was going to ford it with his shield in his hand; Af- 
ter the first assault, while the troops were refreshing 
themselves, ambassadors came with an offer to ca-- 
pitulate ; and along with them deputies from some 
other places. They were surprised to' see him in 
armour without any pomp or ceremony ; and their 
astonishment increased when he bade the oldest of 
the ambassadors, named Acuphis, take the sofa that 
was brought for himself. Acuphis, struck with a 
benignity of reception so far beyond Ins hopes, ask- 
ed what they roust do to be admitted into his friend- 
ship? Alexander answered, " It must be on con- 
dition that they appoint you their governor, and send 
me a hundred of their best men for hostages.*' Acu- 
phis smiled at this, and said, " I should govern 
better if you would take the worst, instead of vthe 
best." - 

It is said the dominions of Taxiles, in India f, 
were as large as Egypt : they afforded excellent pas- 
turage too, and were the most fertile in alljespects* 
As be was a man of great prudence, he waited on 
Alexander, and after the first compliments, thus ad- 
dressed him : ** What occasion is there for wars be- 
tween you and me, if you are not come to take from 

* Arrian calls it Nyisaf so indeed does the Yulcob. MS* 
That historian places it near Mount Meris, and add^, that it 
was built by Dionysius, or Bacchus.. Hence it had the oame 
of Dionysiopolis.' It is now called Nerg. 

f Between the Indus and the Hydaspea* 
VOL. VI. I 
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US our water and other necessaries of life"; the only 
things that reasonable men will take up arms for? 
As to gold and silver^ and other possessions, if I am 
richer than you, I am willing to oblige you with 
part ; if I am poprer, I have no objection to sharing 
m your bounty." Charmed with his frankness,^ 
Alexander took his hand, and answered, ''Think 
you, then, with all this civility, to escape without a 
conflict? You are much deceived, if you do. I 
will dispute it with you to the last; but it shall be in 
favours and benefits ; for I will not have you exceed 
me in generosity.'' Therefore, after having received 
great presents n*om hiib, and made greater, he said 
to him one evening, " I drink to you, Taxiles, and 
as sure as you pledge me, you shall have a thousand 
talents." His friends were offended at his giving 
away such immense sums, but it made many of the 
barbarians look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for 
pay. Upon this invasion they defended the cttie» 
that hired them with great vigour, and Alexander 
suffered by them not a little. To one of the cities he 
granted an honourable capitulation, and yet seized 
the mercenaries, as they were upon their march 
homewards, and put them all to the sword. Thii» 
is the only blot in his military conduct; all his other 
proceedings were agreeable to the laws of war, and 
worthy of a king *. 

The philosophers gave him no less trouble than 
the mercenaries^ by endeavouring to fix a mark of 
infamy upon those princes that declared for him, 

* It was just and lawful, it seems, to go about harassing 
and destroyiog those nations that had never offended him, and 
upon which he had no claim, except that avowed by the 
northern barbarians, when they entered Italy, namely, that 
the weak must submit to the strong ! Indeed, those barbarians • 
were much honester men, for they had another, and a better 
plea $ they went to seek bread. 
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and by excitiDg the free natioDs to take up arms ; fo)r 
which reason he hanged many of tiMm. 

As to his war with Poras, we have an account of 
it in his own letters. According to them, the river 
fiydaj^es was between the two armies, and Porus 
drew ii^ his elephants en the banks opposite the 
eiemy with their heads towards the stream, to 
guard it. Alexander caused a great noise and 
bustle to be made every day in his camp, that 
the barbarians, being accustomed to it, might not 
be so ready to take the alarm. This done, he 
took the advantage of a dark and stormy night, with 
part of his iniantry, and a select body of cavalry, 
to gain a httle island in the river, at some distance 
fr<»n the Indians. W hen he was there, he and his 
troops were attacked with a most violent wind and 
rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder and light- 
ning. But, notwithstanding this hurricane, in which 
he saw several of his men perish by the lightning, 
be advanced from the island to the opposite bank. 
The Hydaspes, swelled with the rain, by its vio- 
lence and rapidity made « breach on that side, which 
received w«ter enough to form a bay, so that when 
he came to land, he found the bank extremely slip- 
peiy, and the ^^ound broken and undermined by the 
current. On this occasion he is said to have uttered 
tiiat celebrated saying, " Will you believe, my AtheU 
nian friends, what dangers I undergo, to have you 
the heralds of my fame V' The last particular we 
have from Onesieritus ; but Alexander himself only 
says, they miitted their boats, and, armed as they 
were, waded up the breach breast high; and that 
when they were landed, he advanced with the horse 
twenty furlongs before the foot, concluding that if 
the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he should 
be greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his would come up 
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time enough to receive them. Nor did he judge 
amiss. The enemy detached against him a thousand 
horse and sixty, armed chariots, and he defeated 
them with ease. The chariots he took, and killed 
lour hundred of the cavalry upon the spot By this, 
Porus understood that Alexander himself had passed 
the river, and therefore brought up his whole army, 
^except what appeared necessary to keep the rest 
of the Macedonians from making ^>od their pas- 
sage. Alexander considering the force of the ele* 
phaats, and the enemy's superior numbers, did not 
choose to engage them in front, but attacked the 
left wing himself, while Couius, according to his 
orders, fell upon the right. Both wings beingbroken, 
retired to the elephants in the centre, and rallied 
there. The combat then was of a more mixed kind ; 
but maintuned with such obstinacy* that it was not 
4lecided till the eighth hour of the day. This descrip- 
tion of the battle we have from the conqueror him- 
^e]f« in one of his epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four cubiti 
and a palm high, and that though the elephant he 
rode was one of the largest, his stature and bulk 
were such, that he appeared but proportionably 
liiounted. This elephant, during the whole battle, 
gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity and care of 
the king's person. As long as that prince was able 
to fight, he defended him with great courage, and re- 
pulsed all assailants ; and wl^n he perceived him 
ready to sink under llie multitude of darts and the 
wounds with which be was covered, to prevent his 
falling off, he kneeled down in the softest manner, 
and with his proboscis gently drew every dart out of 
his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked 
him, « How he desired to be treated?" He an- 
8wered« " like a king." '' And have you nothing 
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elge to request?*' replied Alexander. ** No/' said 
he; '* every thing IS comprehended in the word 
king." Alexander not only restored him his own 
dominions immediatelv, wmch he was to govern as 
his lieutenant, but added very extensive territories 
to them ; for having subdued a free country, which 
contained fifteen nations, five thousand considerable 
cities*, and villages in proportion, he bestowed it on 
Porus. Another country, three times as large, he 
gave to Philip, one of his friends, who was also to 
act there as his lieutenant 

Id the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received se- 
veral wounds, of which be died some time after. 
This is. the account most writers give us: but Onesi- 
critus says, he died of age and fatigue, for he was 
thirty years old. Alexander showed as much re- 
gret as if he had lost a faithlnl friend and compa- 
nion. He esteemed him, indeed, as such; and built 
a city near the Hydaspes, in the place where he 
was buried, wbich he called, after him, Bucephalia. 
He is also reported to have built a city, and called 
it Pentas, in memory of a dog of that name, which 
he had brought up and was very fond of. This par- 
ticular, Sotio says, he had from Potamo of Lesbos. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the 
Macedonians, 'and made them resolve to proceed 
no farther in India. It was with difficulty they had 
defeated an enemy who brought only twenty thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse into the field ; and 
therefore tfaev opposed Alexander with great firm^ 
ness, when he insisted that they should pass the 

* Some transcriber seems to have given us the number of 
inhabitants in one city for the niunber of cities. Arrian's ar- 
coont ol'this : ^ He took tbirty<4even cities, the least of which 
contained five thousand inhabitants, and several of them above 
tea tbousaiid. He. took also a great number of villages not 
less populous than the cities, and gave the government of the 
country to Porus.*' 

12 
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Ganges *i whicb, they were informed, was thirty-two 
furlongs in bceadtfa, and in depth a hundred fathom. 
The opposite shore too was covered with numbers 
of squadrons, battalions, and elephants. For the 
kings of the Gandarites and Praesians w^re said to 
be waiting for them there, with eighty tho.usand 
horse, two hundred thousand foot, eight thousand 
chariots, and six thousand elephants trained to war/ 
Nor is this number at all magnified : for Androcot- 
tas, who reigned not long after, made Selencas a 
present of five hundred elephants at one time ft 
and with an army of six hundred thousand men tra- 
versed India, and conquered the whole. 

Alexandei^s grief and indignation at this refusal 
w^re such, that at first he shut himself up in his 
tent, and lay prostrate on the ground, declaring, 
'^ He did not thank the Macedonians in the least for 
what they haddoiie, if they would not pass the 
Ganges ; for he considered a retreat no other than 
an acknowledgment that he was overcome/' His 
friends omitted nothing that might comfort him; and 
at last their remonstrances, together with the cries 
and tears of the soldiers, who were suppliants at his 
door, melted him, and prevailed on him to return. 
However, he first contrived many vain and sophisti- 
cal things to serve the purposes of fame ; among 
which were arms much bigger than his men could 
use, and higher mangers, and heavier bits than his 
horses required, left scattered up and down. He 
built also great altars, for which the Prsesians still 
retain much veneration, and their kings cross the 

* The Ganges is the largest »f all the rivers in the three 
xentinents, the Indus the second, the Nile the third, and the 
Danube the fonrth. 

+ Dacler says Jive thousandj but does not mention hisautho? 
j-ity. Perhaps it was only a slip in the writing, or in (be 
printing. 
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Ganges etery year to offer sacrifices in the Grecian 
manner qfioD them. Androcottus, who was then 
very yo^ng, had a sight of Alexander, and he is re> 
ported to haye often said afterwards, ** That Alex- 
ander was within a little of making himself mas- 
ter of all the ' country ; with such hatred and con- 
tempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on ac« 
count of his profligacy of manners^ and meanness of 
Krth." 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a 
design to see the ocean; for which purpose he 
caused a number of row-boats and rafts to be con- 
structed, and, upon them, fell down the rivers at his 
leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended with 
hostilities. He made several descents by the way, 
aqd attacked the adjacent cities, which were all forced 
to submit to his victorious arms. However,^ he was 
very sear being cut in pieces by the Malli, who are 
called the most warlike people in India. He had 
drivenjsome of them from the wall with his missive 
weapons, and was the first man that ascended it. 
But presently after he was up, the scaling ladder 
broke, finding lumsftlf and his small company 
much galled by the darts of the barbarians from, 
below, he poised himself,' and leaped down into 
the midst of the enemy. By good fortune he fell 
upon his feet; and the barbarians were so astonished 
at thci" flashing of his arms as he came down, that 
they thought they 1)eheld lightning, or some super- 
natural splendour issuing from his body. At hrst, 
therefore, they drew back and dispersed . But when 
they had recollected themselves, and saw him at- 
tended only by two of his guards, they attacked 
him hand to hand, and wounded him through his 
armour with their swords and spears, notwithstand-p 
ing the valour with which he fought, One^ of them 
standing farther off^ drew an arrow with sucl^ 
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strength, that it mjade its way through his cuirass; 
and^Dtered the ribs under the breast. Its force 
was so great, that he gate back and was brought 
upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up with his 
drawn scimitar to despatch him. Peucestaa and 
Limnaeus* placed themselyes before him, bat the 
one was wounded and the other killed. Peucestas, 
who surriveda was still making some resistance, 
when Alexander recovered himself and laid the bar-^ 
barian at his feet. The king, however, received new 
wounds, aofl at last had such a blow from a bludgeon 
upon his neck, that he was forced to support himself 
by the wall, and there stood with his face to the 
enemy. The Macedonians, who by this time had 
got in, gathered about him, and carried him off to 
bis tent. 

His senses were gone, and it was the current re^ 
port in the army that he was dead. W hen they had, 
with great difficulty, sawed off the shaft, which was 
of wood, and with equal trouble had taken off the 
cuirass, they proceeded to extract the head, which 
was three fingers broad, and four long, and stuck 
fast in the bone. He fainted under the operation, 
and was very near expiring ; but when the head was 
got out, he came to himself. Yet, after the danger 
was over,, he continued weak, and a long time con* 
fined himself to a regular diet, attending solely to 
the cure of his wound. The Macedonians could not 
bear to be so long deprived of the sight of their 
king; they assembled iu a tumultuous manner 
-about his tent. When he perceived this, he put 
on his robe, and made his appearance ; but as soon 
as he had sacrificed to the gods, he retired again. 
As he was on his way to the place of his destina- 
tion, though carried in a litter by the water side, he 

* Q. Curtius calls him Tinusus, 
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Mtuhied a large track of iand^ and many respectable 
dties. 

In the" course of this expedition,, he took ten of 
the Gymno$ophists*y who bad been principally con- 
cerned in instigating Sabbas to revolt, and had 
brought numberless other troubles upon the Mace- 
donians. As these ten were reckoned the most 
acute and concise in their answers, be put the most 
difficult questions to them that (fould be thought of, 
and at the same time declared, he would put the 
first person that answered wrong to death, and after 
him all the rest. The oldest man among them was 
to be judge. 

He demanded of the first, '• Which were most 
numerous, the living or the dead V H0 answered, 
" The living; for the dead no longer exist f." 

The second was asked, " Whether the earth or 
the sea produced the largest animals V He answer- 
ed, " The earth ; for the sea is part of it.'' 

The third, '* Which was the craftiest of all ani- 
mals?" " That," said he, " with which man is not 
yet acquainted t." 

The fourth, *' What was his reason for persuading 
Sabbas to revolt?" " Because," said he, " I wished 
him either to live with honour, or to die as a coward 
deserves." 

The fifth had this question put to him, /' Which 

* These philpsopfaers, so called from their eoing naked » 
were dWided ioto two setts, the Bracbmani and the Germani. 
The Bracbmani were most esteemed, because there was a 
coositteocy in their principles. ApuJeius tells us, that not 
only the scholars, but the younger pupils, were assembled 
about dinner time, and examined wliat good they had done 
that day $ and such as could not point out some act of human- 
ity, or useful pursuit that they had been engaged in, werenot 
allowed any dinner. 

f They did not hold the mortality, but the traosmigratioa 
of the soul. 

^ This we suppose to mcaa man himself, as not being ac> 
qoainted with himself. 
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do ypu tKink oldest, the day or the Dightl" He an- 
swered, ** The day, by one day." As the king ap- 
peared surprised at this solution, the philosopher 
told him, *' Abstruse questions must have abstruse 
answers.'' 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he demaaded, 
** What are the best means for a man to make him- 
self loved?" He answered, ** If possessed of great 
power, do not make yourself feared.'^ 

The seventh was asked, " How a man might be- 
come a godr He answered, " By doing what is 
impossible for man to do.*' 

The eighth, " Which is strongest, life or death V 
" Life,'* said he ; " because it bears so many evils." 

The last question that he put was, *' How long is 
it good for a man to live ?" '* As long," said the 
philosopher, *' as he does not prefer death to life.'* 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered hidn to give 
sentence. The old man said, *' in my opinion they 
have all answered one worse than another." " If 
this is thy judgment,*' said Alexander, " thou shalt 
die first.** "Wo," replied the philosopher;^* not 
except you choose to break your word : for you de- 
clared the man that answered worst should first 
suffer.'* 

The king loaded them with presents, and dismissed 
them. After which be sent Onesicritus, a disciple 
of Diogenes, to the other Indian sages who were of 
most reputation, and lived a retired life, to desire 
them to come to him. Onesicritus tells us, Calanus 
treated him with great insolence an^ harshness, bid- 
ding him to strip himself naked, if he desired to 
hear any of his doctrine ; " You should dot hear me 
on any other condition," said he, " though you came 
from Jupite^r himself." Dandamis behaved with 
more civility ; and when Onesicritus had given him 
an account of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, 
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he said, " They appeared to him to have been niea 
of genias, but to have lived with too passive a re- 
gaid to the laws." 

Others say, Dandamis entered into no discourse 
with the messenger, but only asked, " Why Alex* 
ander had taken so long a journey?" As to Galanus, 
it is certain Taxiles prevailed with him to go to Alex- 
ander. His true name was Sphines ; but because 
he addressed them with the word Cale, which is the 
Indian form of salutation, the Greeks called him 
Calanus. This philosopher, we are told, presented 
Alexander with a gooa image of his empire. He 
laid a dry and shriveled hide before him, and first 
trod upon the edges of it. This he did all round ; 
and as he trod on one side, it started up on the other. 
At last, he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it 
lay still. By this emblem he showed him, that he 
should fix his residence, and plant his principal force 
in the heart of his empire, and not wander to the ex* 
tremities. 

Alexander spent seven months in falling down the 
rivers to the ocean. . When he arrived there, hef em- 
harked, and sailed to an island which he called 
Scilloustis *, but others call it Psiltoucis. There he 
landed, and sacrificed to the gods. He likewise 
considered the nature of the sea and of the coast, 
as far as it was accessible. And after having be- 
sought Heaven, " That no man might ever reach 
beyond the bounds of his expedition," he prepared 
to set out on his way back. He appointed Near- 
chus admiral, and Onesicritus chief pilot, and order* 
ed his fleet to sail round, keeping India on. the right. 
With the rest of his forces he returned by land, 
through the country of the Orites ; in which he was 
reduced to such extremities, and lost such numbers 

* Arrian calls it Cilotta. Here they first observed the eb- 
bing and flowing of the sea, ^hich surprised tbemtiot a little. 
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of men, that he did not bring back from India abore 
a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
was no fess than a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and fifteen thousand horse. Violent distent* 
pers, ill diet, and excessive heats destroyed a»nlti- 
tudes ; but famine made> still greater ravages. For 
it was a btirren and uncultivated country ; the natives 
lived miserably, having nothing to subsist on but a 
few bad sheep, which used to feed on the fish 
thrown up by the sea; consequently* they were 
poor, and their ftesh of a bad flavour. 

With much difficulty he traversed this country in 
sixty days, and then arrived in Gedrosia. There he 
found provisions in abundance ; for besidcts that the 
land is fertile in itself, tde neighbouring princes and 
grandees supplied him. After he had given his 
army some time to refresh themselves, he marched 
in Carmania for seven days in a kind of a Baccha- 
nalian procession. His chariot, which was very 
magnificent, was drawn by eight horses. Upon it 
was placed a lofty platform, where he and his princi- 
pal iriends revelled day and night. This carriage 
was followed by many others, some covered with 
rich tapestry and purple hangings, and others shaded- 
with branches of trees fresh gathered and flourish- 
ing. In these were the rest of the king's friends and 
generals, crowned with flowers, and exhilarated with 
wine* » 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a 
buckler, a helmet, or spear ; but, instead of them, 
cups, flagons, and goblets. These the soldiers dip- 
ped in huge vessels of wine, and drank to each 
other, some as they marched along, and others 
seated at tables, which were placed at proper dis« 
tances on the way. The whole country resounded 
with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and with the 
dances and riotous frolic3 of the women. This dis- 
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orderly and dissolute march was closed witti^ a vety 
^immoaest figure, and with all the licentious ribal- 
dry of the Bacchimals, as if Bacchus himself had 
been present to carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 
Gedrosia / he gave his army time to refresh them- 
selves again, and entertained them with feasts and 
public spectades. At one of these, in which th« 
choruses disputed the prize of dancing, he ^appeared 
ioflanaied with wine. Uis favourite Bagoas happen* 
ing to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit of cere- 
mony, and seated himself by the king. The Mace- 
donians expressed th^ir satisfaction with loud plau- 
dits, and called out to the king to kiss him, with 
which at last he complied. 

Nearchns joined him. again here, and he was so 
much delighted with the account of his voyage, that 
he formed a design to sail in person from the £uh 
phrates with' a great fleet, circle the coast of Arabia 
and Africa, and enter the Mediterraneaa by the 
Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose, he cojk- 
structed, at Thapsacus, a number of vessels of all 
sorts, and collected mariners and pilots. But the 
report of the difficulties he had met with in his In- 
dian expedition, particularly in his attack of the 
Malli, his great loss of men in the country of the 
Orites, and the supposition he would never return 
alive fron^ the voyage he now meditated, excited his . 
new su^ijepts to revolt, and put his generals and go- 
verners of provinces upon displaying their injustice, 
iRso]eac^, and avarice. In short, the whole empire 
was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olym- 
pian and Cleopatra, leaguing against Antipater, had 
s^zed his hereditary dominions, and divided them 
between them. Olvmpias took Epirus, and Cleopa- 
tra, Macedonia. The tidings of whic^ i^eing brought 
to Alexander, he^said, " His mother had considered 

VOL. YI. ) K 
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right ; for the Macedonians would never hear to he 
governed by a woman.'* 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, 
he sent Near6hus again to sea, having determined to 
carry the waf into the maritime provinces. Mean* 
time he marched in person to chastise his lieutenants 
for their midetneanoiirs. Oxyartes; one of the sons 
of Abulites, he killed with his own handy by a stroke 
of his javelin. Abulites had laid in no provisions 
for him ; he had only collected thr^e thousand ta- 
lents in money. Upon his presenting this, Alexan- 
der bade him offer it to his horses ; and, as they did 
not touch it, he said, " Of what use will this provi- 
sion now be to meV and immediately ordered Abu- 
lites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, vras 
to give this money to the matrons, according to the 
ancient custom of the kings, who, upon their return 
from any excursion to their Persian dominions, used 
to give every woman a piece of gold. For this rea- 
son, several of them, we are told, made it a rule to 
relturii but seldom; and Ochus never did: he ba- 
nished himself to save his money. Having found 
the tomb of Cyrus broke open, he put the author of 
that sacrilege to death, though a native of Pella, 
and a person of some distinction. His name was 
Polymachus. After he had read the epitaph, which 
was in the Persian language, he ordered it to be in- 
scribed alsoin Qreek. It was as follows: o man ! 

'WHOSOEVER THOUART, AND WHENSOEVER THOU 
COMEST (FOR COME I KNOW THOU WILT), I AM 
CYRUS, THE FOqNDER OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, 
BNVY ME NOT THE LITTLE EARTH THAT COVERS 

MY £ODY. Alexander was much affected at these 
words, which placed before him jn so strong a light 
the uncertainty and vicissitude of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having heeu dis- 
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ordered a Utde while with the cholic» desired to have 
his funeral pile erected. He approached it od horse* 
back, offered up his prayers to heaven, poured the 
libations upon himself, cut off part of his hair *, and 
threw it on the fire; and, before he ascended the 
pile, took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them 
to spend the day in jollity and drinking with the 
king ; ** For I shall see him,'' said he, *< in a little 
time at Babylon/' So saying he stretched himself 
upon the pile, and covered himself up. Nor did he 
move at the approach of the flames, but remained in 
the same posture till he had finished his sacrifice, 
according to the custom of the sages of his country. 
Many years after, another Indian did the same be- 
fore Augustus Caesar at Athens^ whose tomb is 
shown to this day» and called the Indian's tomfr. 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral 
pile, invited his friends and officers to supper, and, to 
give life to the carousal, promised that the man who 
drank most should be crowned for his victory. Pro- 
machus drank four measures of wine t, and carried 
off the crown, which was worth a talent, but sur- 
vived it only three days. The rest of the guests, as 
Chares tells us, drank to such a degree, that forty-one 
of them lost their lives, the weather coming upon 
them extremely cold during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends 
to Persian ladies. He set them the example, by 
taking Statira, the daughter of Darius, to wife, and 
then distributed among his principal officers the vir- 
gins of highest quality. As for those l^acedonians 
who had already married in Persia, he noade a ge- 
neral entertainment in commemoration of their nup- 

* A3 some of the hair used to be cat from the forehead of 
Tictimi. 

-f- About foarteea quarts. The «A<bi» was sU pints Dine- 
tenlhs. 
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tia]s« it is said, that no less tban nine tboasand 
guests sat down, and yet he presented each with a 
golden cup for performing the libation. Every thing 
else was conducted with the utmost magnificence ; 
he even paid off all their debts ;' insomuch that the 
whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight 
hundred and seventy talents. 

j^n officer, who had but one eye, named Aati- 
genes, put himself upon the list pf debtors, and pro- 
duced a person who declared he was so much in his 
books. Alexander paid the money ; but afterwards 
discovering the fraud, in his anger forbade him the 
court, and took away his commission. There was 
no fault to be found with him as a soldier. He had 
distinguished himself in iiis youth under Philip, at 
the siege, of Perinthus, where he was wounded in 
the eye with a dart shot from one of the engines ; 
and yet he would neither suffer it to be taken out, 
nor quit the field, till he had repulsed the enemy, 
and forced them to retire into the town. The poor 
wretch could not bear the disgrace he had now 
brought upon himself; his grief and. despair was so 
great that it was apprehended he would put an end 
to his own life. To prevent such a catastrophe, the 
king forgave him, and ordered him to keep the 
money. 

The thirty thousand boys, whom he left under 
proper masters, were now grown so much, and made 
so handsome an appearance ; and, what was of more 
importance, had gained such an activity and address 
in their exercises, that he was greatly delighted with 
them. But it was matter of uneasiness to the Ma- 
cedonians ; they were apprehensive that the king 
would have less regard for them. Therefore, when 
^e gave the invalids their route to the sea, in order 
to their return, the whole army, considered it as an 
injurious and oppressive measure : ** He has availed 
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hinwelf/' said they, ** beyond all reason, of their 
services, and now he sends them back with disgrace, 
and turns them upon the hands of their country and 
their parents, in a very different condition from that 
in which he received them. Why does he not dis- 
miss us all? Why does not he reckon all the Mace- 
donians incapable of service, now he has got this 
body of young dancers ? I^t him go with them and 
conqder the world." 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, 
loaded them with reproaches ; and ordering them 
<^, took Persians for his guards, and filled up other 
offices with them. When they saw their king with 
these new attendants, and themselves rejected and 
spumed with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. 
They lamented their fate to each other, and were 
almost frantic with jealousy and anger. At last; 
coming to themselves, they repaired to the king s 
tent, without arms, in one thin garment only ; and 
with tears and lamentations delivered themselves up 
to his vengeance ; desiring he would treat them as 
ODgrateful men deserved. 

He was softened ^i^b their complaints, but would 
not appear to hearken to them. They stood two 
days and nights, bemoaning themselves in this man- 
ner, and calling for thm dear master. The third 
day he came out to them ; and when he saw their 
forlorn conditipn, he wept a long time. After a 
gentle rebuke for their misbehaviour, he conde« 
scended to converse with them in a free manner; 
and such as were unfit for service he sent over with 
magnificent presents. At the same time, he signi- 
fied his pleasure to Antipater, that at all public diver- 
sions they should have the most honourable seats iu 
the theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there ; and 
that the children of those who had lost their lives m 

K i 
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his service, should have their fathers' pay continued 
to them. 

Wheh he came to Ecbataoa in Media, and had 
despatched the most urgent affairs, he employed 
himself again in the celebration of games and other 
public solemnities; far which purpose three thou- 
sand aitificers, lately arrived from Greece, were very 
serviceable to him. But unfortunately. Hephsstion 
fell sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity. As 
a young man and a soldier, he could not bear to be 
kept to strict diet; and taking the opportunity to 
dine when his physician Glaucus was gope to the 
theatre, he ate a roasted fowl, and drank a flagon of 
wine made as cold as possible ; in consequence of 
which he grew worse, and died a few days after. 

Alexanders grief on this occasion exceeded all 
bounds. He immediately ordered the horses and 
mules to be shorn, that they might have their share 
in the mourning, and with the same view pulled 
down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. 
The poor physician he crucified. He forbade the 
flute and all other music in his camp for a long time. 
This continued till he received an oracle from Jupi- 
ter Ammon, which enjoined htm to revere Hephss^ 
tion, and sacrifice to him as a demi-god. After this 
he sought to relieve his sorrow by hunting, or ratber 
by war ; for his game were men. In this expedition 
he conquered the Cussaeans, and put all that were 
come to years of puberty to the sworJ. This he 
called a sacrifice to the manes of Hephaestion ! 

He designed to lay out ten thousand talents upon 
bis tomb and the monumental ornaments, and that 
the workmanship, as well as design, should exceed 
the expense, great as it was. He therefore desired 
to have Stasicrates for his architect, whose genius 
{>romised a happy boldness and grandeur in every 
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thing that he planDed. This was the man who had 
told him,, some time before, that Mount Atbos in 
Thrace was most capable of being cut into a human 
figure ; and that^ if he had but his orders, he would 
convert it into a statue for him, the most lasting and 
conspicuous in the world: a statue, which should 
bare a city with ten thousand inhabitants in his lefib 
hand, and a river that flowed to the sea with a strong 
current in its right. He did not, however, embrace 
that proposal, though at that time he busied himself 
with his architects in contriving and laying out even 
more absurd and expensive designs. 
. As be was advancing towai^s Babylon, Near* 
chus, who was returned from his expedition on the 
ocean, and come up the Euphrates, declared, he had 
been applied to by some Chaldaeans, who were 
strongly of opinion that Alexander should not enter 
Babylon. But be slighted the warning and con- 
tinued his mareh. Upon his approach to the walls, 
he saw a ^eat number of crows fighting, some of 
which fell down dead at his feet. Soon after this, 
being informed, that Apollodorus, governor of Ba- 
bylon, had sacrificed, in order to consult the gods 
concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras the diviner; 
and, as he did not deny the fact, asked him how the 
entrails of the victim appeared. Pythagoras an- 
swered, the liver was without a head. *' A terrible 
presage, indeed \^ said Alexander. He let Pytha- 
goras go with impunity : but by this time he was 
sorry he had not listened to Nearchus. He lived 
mostly in his pavilion without the walls, and diverted 
himself with sailing up and down the Euphrates. 
For there had happened several other ill omens that 
much disturbed him. One of the largest and hand- 
somest lions that were kept in Babylon, was attacked 
and Jkicked to death by an ass. One day he strip- 
ped for the refreshment of oil, and to play at ball ; 
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after the diversion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a 
man sitting in profound silence on his throne, dressed 
in the royal robes, with the diadem upon his head. 
They demanded who he was, and it was a long time 
before he would answer. At last^ coming to him- 
self, he said, " My name is Dionysius, and I am a 
native of Messene. Upon a criminal process, against 
me, I left the place, and embarked for Babylon. 
There I have been kept a long time in chains. But 
this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke 
my chains ; after which he conducted me hither, and 
ordered me to put on this robe and diadem, and sit 
here in silence. 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alex-^ 
ander, by the advice of his soothsayers, put him to 
death. Bqt the anguish of his mind increased ; oo 
one hand, he almost despaired of the succours of 
heaven, and on the other distrusted his friends. He 
was most afraid of Antipater and his sons; one of 
which, named lolaus*, was his cupbearer ; the other, 
named Cassander, was lately arrivefd from Mace- 
donia ;. and happening to see some barbarians pros* 
irate themselves before the kipg, like a man accus* 
tomed only to the Grecian manners, and a stranger 
to such a sight, he burst out into a loud laugh. 
Alexander, enraged at the afiront, seized him by 
the hair, and with both hands dashed his head 
against the wall. Cassander afterwards attempted 
to vindicate his father against his accusers ; which 
greatly irritated the king. " What is this talk of 
thine T' said he, '* Dost thou think that men who 
had i^fiered no injury, would come so far to bring 
a falsfe charge V " Their coming so far,**' replied 
Cassander, " is an argument that the charge is talse, 

* Arrian andCurtius calls him IpUas. Plutarch call^ him 
Jolas below. 
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because tbey are at a distance from those who are 
able to contradict them." At this Alexander smiled, 
and said, '* These are some of Aristotle's sophisms, 
which make equally for either sjde of the question. 
But be assured I will make you repent it, if these 
men haire had the least injustice done them." 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror upon 
Cassander, and made so lasting an impression upon 
his mind, that mafly years after, when king of Ma<- 
cedon, and master of all Greece, as he was walking 
about at Delphi, and ta,king a view of the statues, 
the sudden sight of that of Alexander is said to 
have struck him with such horror that he trembled 
all over, and it was with difficulty he recovered of 
the giddiness it cansed in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himself up to 
superstition, his mind was so preyed upon by vain 
fears and anxieties that he turned .the least incident, 
which was any thing strange and out of the way, 
into a sign or a prodigy. The court swarmed with 
sacrificers, purifiers, and prognosticators; they were 
all to be seen exercising their talents there. So true 
it is, that though the disbelief of religion, and con- 
tempt of things divine, is a great evil; yet super- 
stition is a greatev. For as water gains upon low 
grounds, so superstition prevails over a dejected 
mind, and fills it with fear and foUy. This was en- 
tirely Alexander's case. However, upon the receipt . 
of some oracles concerning Hephsestion, from the 
god he commonly consulted, he gave a truce to his 
sorrows, and employed himself in festive sacrifices 
and entertainments. 

One day, after h^ had given Nearchus a sump- 
tuous treat, he went, according to custom, to refresh' 
himself in the bath, in order to retire to rest. But 
in the meantime Medius camc^ and invited him to 
take part in a carousal, and he could not deoy hio^ 
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There he drank all that night and the next day, till 
at last he found a fever coming uppn him. It did 
not» however, seize him as he was drinking the cup 
of Hercules, nor did he fipd a sudden pain in his 
back, as if it had been pierced with a spear. These 
are circumstances invented by writers, who thought 
the catastrophe of so noble a tragedy should be 
something anecting and extraordinary. Aristobulus 
telts us, that in the rage of his fever, and the vio- 
lence of his thirst, he took a draught of wine, which 
threw him into a frenzy, and that he died the thir- 
tieth of the month Daesius, June, 

But in his journals the account of his sickness is 
as follows : *' On the eighteenth of the month Dae- 
sius, finding the fever upon him, he lay in his bath- 
room. The next day, after he had bathed, he re- 
moved into his own chamber, and played many 
hours with Medius at dice. In the evening he 
bathed again, and after having sacn6ced to the 
gods, he ate his supper. lo the night the fever re- 
turned. The twentieth he also bathed, and, after 
the customary sacrifice, sat in the bath-room, and 
diverted himself with hearing NearchMS tell the storv 
of his voyage, and all that was most observable with 
respect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in 
the same manner. The fever increased, and ue had 
a very bad night. The twenty-second, the fever 
was violent. He ordered his bed to be removed, 
and placed by the great bath. There he talked to 
his generals about the vacancies in his army, and 
desired they might be filled up with experienced 
officers. The twenty-fourth, he was much worse. 
He chose, however, to be carried to assist at the 
sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that the princi- 
pal officers of the army should wait within the court, 
and the others keep watch all ni^ht without. The 
^wenty-fifth, he was reinoved to his palace, on the 
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Other side of the river,, where he slept -« little, but 
the fever did not abate ; and when his generals en- 
tered the room he was speechless. He continued so 
the day following. The Macedonians, by this time, 
thinking he was dead, came to the gates with g^eat 
clamour, and threatened the great officers in such a 
manner, that they were forced to admit them, and 
suffer them all to pass unarmed by the bedside. The 
twenty-seventh. Python and Seleucus were sent 
to the temple of Sderapis, to inquire whether they 
should carry Alexander thither, and the deity or- 
dered that they shoul d not remove him. The twenty- 
eighth, in the evening, he died." These particulars 
are taken almost word for word from his diary. 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of 
his death ; but six years after, (we are told) Olym- 
pias, upon some information, put a number of people 
to deatii, and ordered the remains of lolas, who was 
supposed to have given him the draught, to be dug 
out of the grave. Those who say Aristotle advised 
Antipater to such a horrid deed, and furnished him - 
with the poison he sent to Babylon, allege one 
Agnothemis as their author, who is pretended to 
have had the information from king Antigonus. 
They add, . that the ppison was a water of a cold 
and deadly quality *, which distils from a rock in the 
territory of Nonacris; and that they receive it as 
they would do so many dew-drops^ and keep ih an 
ass's hoof; its extreme coldness and acrimony being 
suchi that it makes its way through all other vessels. 
The generality, however, look upon the story of the 
poison as a mere fable; and they have this strong 
argument, in their favour, that though, on account Of 
the disputes which the great officers were engaged 
in for jmany days, the body lay unembalmed in a 

* Hence it was called the Stygian water. Nonacris ^ns a 
city of Arcadia. 
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sultry place, i( had no sign of any «uch €aint» but 

continued fresh and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had 
great attention paid her by th^ Macedonians'. Biit 
being extremely jealous of Statira, she laid a snare 
for her by a forged letter, as from- Alexander; and 
having by this means, got her into her power, she sa- 
crificed both her and her sister, and threw their bo- 
dies into a well, which she filled up with earth. 
Perdtccas was her accomplice in this murder. In- 
deed, he had now the principal power, which he ex- 
ercised in the name of Aridaeus, whom he treated 
, rather as a screen than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the son of Philip, by a courtesan 
named Philinna, a woman of low birth. His defi- 
ciency in understanding was the consequence of a 
distemper, in which i^either natui'e nor accident had 
any share. For it ' is said, there was something 
amiable and great in him when a boy ; which Olym- 
pias perceiving, gave him potions that disturbed his 
brain *. 

* Portraits of the same person, taken at different periods 
of life, though they differ greatly from each other, retain a 
resemblance upon the whole. And so it is in general with 
the characters of men. But Alezand€f seems to be an ex- 
ception; for nothing can admit of greater 'dissimilarity tha^ 
that which entered into bis disposition at different times, and 
in different circumstances. He was brave and pusillanimous, . 
merciful and cruel, modest and vain, abstemious and lujkurious, 
rational and superstitious, polite and overbearing, politic and 
and imprudent. Nor were these changes casual or temporary : 
the style of his character underwent a total revolution, and 
he passed from virtue to vice in a regular and progressive 
manner. Munificence and pride were the only characteristics 
that never forsook him. If ther« were any vice of which he 
was incapable, it was avarice ; if any virtue, it was hamllity. 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 

When Sylla had made himself master of Rome*, 
he endeavoured to bring Caesar to repudiate Corne- 
lia, daughter to Cinna one of the late tyrants; land 
finding he could not effect it either by hopes or fearsf* 
he confiscated her dowry. Indeed, Caesar, as a re- 
lation to Marius, was naturally an enemy to Sylla. 
Old M anus had man'ied Julia, C«|sar*s aunt, and 
therefore young Marius, the son he had by her, was 
Caesar's cousin german* At first Sylla, amidst the 
vast number of proscriptions that engaged his atten^- 
tion, overlookea this enemy ; but Caesar, not con* 
tent with escaping so, presented himself to the peo- 
ple as a candidate for the priesthoodt, though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted 
his influence against him, and he miscarried. The 
dictator afterwards thought of having him taken off, 
and when some said, there was no need to put such 
A boy to death, he answered, ** their sagacity was 
small, if they did not in that boy see many Ma- 



* Some imagine that the beginning of this Life is lost ; but 
if they look back to the introduction to the Life of Alexan- 
der, that notion will vanish. 

f Ctesar would not make such a sacrifice to the dictator as 
Piso had done, who, at his command^ divorced his wife An- 
nia. Pompey, too, for the sake of Sylla's alliance, repudia- 
ted Antistia. 

^ Csssar had the priesthood before Sylla was dictator. In 
the seTenteenth year of his age, he broke his engagement to 
Coasutia, though she was of a consular and opulent family, 
and married Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, by whose faite-' 
rest, and that of Marios, he was created Flamen Dialis or 
Priest of Jupiter. Sylla, when absolute master of Rome, in- 
sisted dn his divorcing Cornelia, and, upon his refusal, de- 
prived him of that office. Sdeton. in Julio. 
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This saying being reported lo Caesar, he eon-' 
cealed himself a long time, wandering up and down 
in the country . of the. 8abiBes. Amidst his move- 
ments from house to house he fell sick, and on that 
account was forced to be carried in a litter. The 
soldiers employed by Sylla tp search those parts, 
and drag the proscribed persons from their retreats, 
one night fell ia with him ; but Cornelius, who com- 
manded there, was prevailed on by a bribe of two 
talents to let him go. 

He tlien hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, 
^here he sought protection of Nicomedes the king. 
His stay, however, with him was not long. He re* 
embarked, and was taken, near the isle of Pharma- 
eusa, by pirates, who were masters of that sea, and 
blocked up all the passages with a number of gal- 
leys and other vessels. They asked him only twenty 
talents for his ransom. He laughed at their de- 
mand, as the consequence of their not knowing him, 
and promised them fifty talents. To raise the mo- 
ney he despatched his people to different cities, 
and in the meantime remained with only one friend 
and two attendants among these Cilicians, who con- 
sidered murder as a trifle. Csesar, however, held 
them in great contempt, and used to send,^ whenever 
he went to sleep, and order them to keep silence. 
Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, as if 
they had been his guards, rather than his keepers. 
Perfectly fearless and secure, he joined in their di- 
versions, and took his exercises among th^m. He 
wrote poems and orations, and rehearsed them tp 
these pirates ; and when they expressed no admira-* 
tion, he called them dunces and barbarians. Nay, 
he often threatened to crucify them. They were de- 
lighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to 
his frank and facetious' vein. But as soon as the 
money was brought from Miletus, and be had re- 
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eoyered hisltVerty, h^ manned lome vessels in the 
port of Miletus *y in order to attack these corsairs. 
He found them stifl \png at anchor by the island^- 
took most of them, together with the money, and 
imprisoned them at Pergamus. After which, he ap- 
plied to Janius, who then commanded in Asia, be- 
cause to him, as prsetor, it belonged to pnnish them. 
Junius having an eye upon the money, which was a 
considerable imm, demurred about the matter ; and 
Gassar, percefviug his intention, returned to Perga- 
mus« and crucified all the prisoners, as he had often 
threatened to do at Phannacusa, when they took 
him to be in jest. 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the 
decline, Csesar's friends pressed him to return to 
Rome. But first he went to Rhodes, to study under 
ApoUonius, the son of Mdlo f, who taught rhetorie 
there with great reputation, and was, a man of irre- 
proachable manners. Cicero also was one of his 

* I>acier reads Mtles^ which was one of the Cyclades, but 
iloes not mention his authority. 

f It should be ApoUonius Moloy not Apollonius the son of 
Molo. According to Snetonins, Csesar had studied under him 
at Rome before this ad?enture of the pirates. Thus far Da- 
cier and Ruauld $ and other critics say the same. Yet Strabo 
(1. xiv. p. 655, 660,. 661.) tells us, Molo and Apollonius were 
two different men. He affirms that they were both natives of 
Alabanda, a city of Carisf ; that they were both scholars of 
Menacles the Alabandian $ and that they both professed the 
same art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither later than Apol- 
lonius. Cicero likewise seems to distinguish them, calling the 
«oe Molo, and the other Apollonius the Alabandian, especially 
in his first book De Oratorcy where he introduces M. Antonius 
Bpeaking of him thust *' For this one thing I always liked 
Apollonius the Alabandiafi.; though he taught for money, he 
did not suffer any whom he thought incapable of making a 
figure as orators to lose their time and labour with him, but 
sent them hame, exhorting them to apply themseWcR to that 
art for which they were, in his opinion, best qaalified." 

Xo solve this.difllculty, we are willing to suppose, with Ra- 
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schoktrs. Csesar is said to have bad happy' talents 
from nature for a public speaker, and be did not 
want an ambition to cultivate them; so that un* 
doubtedly be was the second orator in Rome; and 
be might have been the first, bad he not rather cbo^ 
sen the preeminence in arms. Thus he never rose to 
that pitch of eloquence to which bis powers would 
have brought him, being engaged in those wars and 
political intrigues which at last gained him the em- 
pire. Hence it was, that afterwards, in bis Anticato, 
which be wrote in answer to a book of Cicero's, be 
desired his readers *' Not to expect in the perform^ 
ance of a military man the style of a complete ora- 
tor, who bad bestowed all his time upon such 
studies." 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolar 
bella for misdemeanours in his government, and many 
cities of Greece supported the charge by their evi- 
dence. Polabella was acquitted. Caesar, however, 
in acknowledgment of the readiness Greece bad 
shown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution 
of Pubbus Antonius for corruption. The cause was 
brought before Marcus Lucullus, praetor of Mace- 
donia ; and Ceesar pleaded it in so powerful a man- 
ner, that the defendant was forced to appeal to the 
tribunes of the people ; alleging, that he was not 
upon equal terms with the Greeks in Greece^ 

The eloquence he showed at Ronie in defending 
persons impeached, gained him a considerable inte- 
rest, and bis engaging address and conversation car- 
ried Ihe hearts of the people. For be had a conde- 
scension not to be expected from so young a man. 
At the same time, die freedom of his table and the 

avid, that there were two Molo's, cotemporaries ; for the tes- 
liroonies of Suetonius (in Ciesari^, c. 4.) and of Quintilian (In- 
etitut. 1. ziS. c. 6.) that Caesar and Cicero were pupils to 
y^poUonins Hloio, ca^ ne^er lit overruled. 
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magnificence of his expense gradually increased his 
power, and brought him into the administration. 
Those who envied him imagined that his resources 
would soon fail» and therefore, a| first, made light of 
bis popularity, considerable as U was; But when it 
was grown to such a height that it was scarce pos- 
siUe to demolish it, and had a plain tendency to the 
ma of the constitution, they found out, when it was 
too late, that no beginnings of things, howeyer 
small, are to be neglected; because eontinuance 
makes Uiem great; and the very contempt they are 
held In giTes them opportunity to gain that strength 
which cannot be resisted. 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected some- 
thing formidable from the flattering calm of Cesar's 
political conduct, and saw deep and dangerous de« 
signs under the saules of his bepigniihr. " 1 per- 
ceive," said the orator, ** an inclination ror tyranny in 
all he projects and executes ; but, on the other hand^ 
when I see him adjusting his hair with so much ex-> 
actness, and scratching his head with one finger, I 
can hardly think that such a man can conceive so 
vast and fatal a design as the destruction of the 
Roman commonwealth." This, however, was an 
observation made at a much later period than that 
we are upon. 

The first proof he had of the affection of the peo- 
ple was when he obtained a tribuneship in the army 
Defore his competitor Cains Popilius. The second 
was more remarkable : it was on occasion of his 
pronouncing from the rostrum the funeral oration of 
his aunt Julia, the wife of Marine, in which he failed 
not to do justice to her virtue. At the same time he 
had the hardiness to produce the images of Manus, 
which had not been seen before during Sylla's adr 
ministration ; Marius and all his adherents .having . 
been declared enemies to- the stat^. Upon this 

l2 
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some began to raise a clamour against Caesar ; but 
they were soon silenced by the acclamations and 
plaudits of the people^ expressing their admiration 
of his courage in bringing the honours of Marina 
again to light, after so long a suppression, and rais- 
ing them, as it were, from the shades below. 

It had long been the custom in Borne, for the 
aged women to have funeral panegyrics, but not 
the young. Caesar first broke through it, by pro- 
nouncing one for his own wife, who died in her prime. 
This contributed to fix him in the affections of the 
people : they sympathized with him, and considered 
bim as a man of great goodnature, and one who had 
the social duties at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaestor 
into Spain with * Antistius Veter the praetor, whom 
he honoured all his life after ; and when he came to 
be praetor himself, he acknowledged the favour by 
taking Veter's son for his quaestor. When that 
commission was expired, he took Pompeia to his 
third wife ; having a daughter b^ his first wife Cor^ 
nelia, whom he aii|;erwar4s married to Pompey the 
^reat. 

Many people, who observed his prodigious ex? 

, pense, thought he was purchasing a short transient 

ponour very deax^ but, in fact, he was gaining the 

freatest things he could aspire to, at a small price, 
le is said to have been a thousand three hundred 
talents in debt before he got any public employment. 
When he had the superintendanc(e of the Appian 
Road, he laid out a great deal of his own money ; 
and when aedile, he not only exhibited three hun- 
' dred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the ot|her 
diversions of the theatre, in the processions and pub- 
lic tables, he far outshone the most ambitious that 

# See VeU. Pajerculus, ii, 43. 
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Mad gone before him. These thiqgs attached the 
people to him so strongly that every one sought 
R>r new honours and employments^ to recompense 
bis generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of Sylla, 
which was the strongest ; and that of Marius, which 
was in a broken and low condition. Caesar's study 
was to raise and revive the latter. In pursuance o^ 
which intention^ when his exhibitions, as sedile, were 
in the highest reputation, he caused new images of 
Maiius to be privately made, together with a repre- 
sentation of his victories adorned with trophies, and 
one night placed them in the Capitol. Next morn- 
ing these figures were seen glistering with gold, of 
the most exquisite workmanship, and bearing in- 
scriptions which declared them the achievements of 
Marius against the Cimbri. The spectators were 
astonished at the boldness of the man who erected 
them ; nor wa» it difficult to know who he was. 
The report spread with the utmost rapidity, and the 
whole city assembled to see them. Some exclaimed, 
that Ctesar plainly affected the tyranny, by openly 
producing those honours which the laws had con- 
demned to darkness and oblivion. This, they said, 
Wflis done to make a trial of the people, whom he 
had prepared by his caresses, whether they would 
suflfer themselves to be entirely caught by his venal 
benefactions, and let him play upon them and make 
what innovations he pleased. On the other' hand, 
the parjdzans of Marius encouraging each other, ran 
to tne Capitol in vast numbers, and made it echo 
with their plaudits* Some of them even wept for 
joy at the sight of Manus^s countenance. They be- 
stowed the highest encomiums upon Caesar, and de- 
clared he was the only relation worthy of that great 
man, 

^fh» senate was Assembled on the occasion, an4 
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LutatittS Catulus, a man of the greatest reputatkm 
in Rome, rose and accused Caesar. In his speech 
against him was this memorable expression, *' You 
no longer attack the commonwealth by mines, but 
by open battery." Csesar, however, defended his 
cause so well that the senate gave it for him : and 
his admirers, still more elated, desired him to keep 
vtp a spirit of enterprise, for he might gain every 
thing with the consent of the people, and easily be- 
come the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions, died Metellus, the 
principal pontiff. The office was solicited by Isau* 
ricus and Catulus, two of the most illustrious mea 
in Rome, and of the greatest interest in Uie senate. 
Nevertheless, Ceesar &d not give place to them, but 
presented himself to the people as a candidate. The^ 
pretensions and prospects ot the competitors «eemed 
almost equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than the 
others under the uncertainty of success, on account, 
of his superior dignity, sent privately to Caesar, and 
offered him large sums, on condition that he would 
desist from his high pursuit. But he answered, 
" He would rather borrow still larger sums to carry 
his election." 

When the day 6f election came, Caesar's mother 
attending him to the door, with her eyes bathed in 
tears, he embraced her and said, *' My dear mother, 
you will see me this day dther chief pontiff or an 
exile." There never was any thing more strongly 
contested; the suffirages, however, gave it for Caesar. 
The senate, and others of the principal citizens, were 
greatly alarmed at this success ; they apprehended 
that he would now push the people into all manner 
of licentiousness and misrule. Therefore, Piso and 
Catulus blamed Cicero much for sparing Caesar, 
when Catiline's conspiracy gave him an opportunity 
to take him off. Catiline, whose intention was not 
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SO miicfa to make alterations in the constitution^ as 
entirely to subvert it, and throw all into confusion, 
upon some slight suspicions appearing against him, 
quitted Rome before the whole was unraveled ; but 
be left behind him Lentulus and Cethegus to con- 
duct the conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Caesar privately encouraged . and sup- 
ported them, is uncertain : what is universally agreed 
upon, is this. The guilt of those two conspirators 
Clearly appearing, Cicero, as consul, took the sense 
of the senators as to the punishment that should be 
indicted upon them ; and they all gave it for death, 
till it came to Caesar's turn, who, in a studied speech, 
represented, " That it seemed neither agreeable 
to justice, nor to the customs of their country, to 
put men of their birth and dignity to death, without 
an open trial, except in case of extreme necessity* 
But that they should rather be kept in prison, in any 
of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, 
till Catiline was subdued; and then the senate 
might take cognizance of the crimes of each con^- 
spirator in full peace, and at their leisure." 

As there appeared something humane in this opi- 
nion, and it was powerfully en^rped by the orator, 
those who gave their voices afteAvards, and even 
many who had declared for the other side of the 
question, came into it. But Cato and Catulus car- 
ried it for death. Cato, in a severe speech against 
the opinion of Caesar, scrupled not to declare his 
suspicions of him ; and this with other arguments, 
had so much weight that the two conspirators were 
delivered to the executioner. Nay, as Caesar was 
going out of the senate house, several of the young 
men, who guarded Cicero's person, ran upon him 
with their drawn swords ; but we are told that Curio 
covered him with his gown, and so carried him off; 
and ibfiX Cicero himself, when the young men looked 
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at him for a nod of consent, refused it, either out of 
fear of the people, or because he thought the killiag 
him unjust and unlawful. If this was true, I know- 
not why Cicero did not mention it in the htstoiy of 
his consulship. He was blamed, however, -after- 
wards, for not availing himself of so good an op- 
portunity as he then had, and for being influenced 
by his fears of the people, who were indeed strongly 
attached to Cssar : for, a few days after, when 
Caesar entered the senate, and endeavoured to clear 
himself of the susjpicions he lay under, his defence 
w^s received with indignation and loud reproaches ; 
and as they sat longer than usual, the people beset 
the house, and with violent outcries demanded Cae* 
sar, absolutely insisting on his b^ing dismissed*. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the in-^ 
digent populace, who were foremost in all seditions, 
and who had fixed their hopes upon Cse^ar, per- 
suaded the senate to order a distribution of bread-corn 
among them every month, which added five million 
five hundred thousand -c^racAmoa to the yearly ex- 
pense of the state *. This expedient certainly ob- 
viated the present danger, by seasonably reducing 
the power of Caesar, who was now prsetor elect, and 
more formidable *on that account. 

Csesar's prastorship was not productive of any 
. trouble to the commonwealth, but that year there 
happened a disagreeable ^?ent in his own family. 
There was a young patrician, named Publius CJlio- 
dius, of great fortune and distinguished .cftoqoence, 
fatut at the same time one of the foremost among the 
vicious and the profligate. This man entertained a 
passion for Pompeia, Caesar's wife, nor did she dis- 
countenance it. But the women's apartment was so 
narrowly observed, and all the steps of Pompeia so 

^ But tbU distribution did not conUioe Ion; » 
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much attended to by 4>urelia« Cksar's mother^ who 
♦was a woman of great virtue and prudence, that it 
was difficult and hazardous for them to have an in- 
terview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship, there 
is one they call B^/wi Dea, the good goddess, as the 
Greeks have one £hey call GyruBcea, the patroness of 
ihe women. The Phrygians claim her as the mother 
of their king Midas ; the Romans say, she was a 
Dryad, and wife of Faunus ; and the Greeks assure 
lis, she is that mother of Bacchus, whose name is 
not to be uttered. For this reason, the women, 
when they keep her festival, cover their tents with 
vine branches ; and, according to the fable, a sacred 
dragon lies at the feet of the goddess. No man is 
allowed to be present, nor even to be in the house, 
at the celebration of her orgies. Many of the cere- 
monies the women then perform by themselves are 
said to be like those in the feasts of Orpheus. 

When die anniversary of the festival comes, the 
consul or pr^tor (for it is at the house of one of 
them it is kept) goes out, and not a male is left in it. 
The wife, now having the house to herself, decorates 
it in a' proper manner ; the mysteries are performed 
in the night ; and the whole is sp^nt in music and 
play. Fompeia this year was the directress of the 
feast. Clodius, who was yet a beardless youth, 
thought he might pass in women's apparel undis- 
covered, and having taken the garb and instruments 
of a female musician, perfectly resembled one. He 
found the door open, and was safely introduced by 
a maid servant who knew the affair. She ran before 
to tell Pompeia ; and as she stayed a considerable 
lime, Clodius durst not remain where she left him, 
but wandering about the great house, endeavoured 
to avoid the lights. At last, Aurelia's woman fell 
in with him, and supposing she spoke to a woman. 
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(Bhallenged him to play. Upon his refusing it, she drew 
him into the midst of the room, and asked him who * 
he was, and whence he came 1 He said he waited 
for Abra, Pompeia's maid, for that was her name. 
His voice immediately detected him: Aurelia's wo- 
man ran up to the lights and Uie company, crying 
out she had found a man in the house. The thing 
struck them all with terror and astonishment Au- 
reiia put a stop to the ceremonies^ and covered up 
the symbols of their mysterious worship. She or- 
dered the doors to be made fast, and with lighted 
torches hunted up and down for the man. At length 
Clodius was found, lurking in the chamber of the 
maid-servant who had introduced him. The women 
knew him, and turned him out of the house ; after 
which they went home immediately, though it was 
yet night, and informed their husbands of what had 
uappened. 

Next morning the report of the sacrilegious attempt 
spread through all Rome, and nothing was talked of 
but that Clodius ought to make satisfaction with his 
life to the family he had offended, as well as to the 
city and to the gods. One of the tribunes impeached 
him of impiety; and the principal senators strength- 
ened the charge, by accusing him, to his fiice, of 
many villanous debaucheries, and, among the rest^ 
of incest with his own sister, the wife of LucuUns. 
On the other hand, the people exerted themselves 
with equal vigour in his defence, and the great influ- 
ence the fear of them had upon his judges was of 
much service to his cause, Caesar immediately di- 
vorced Pompeia ; yet, when called as an evidence 
on the trial, he declared he knew nothing of what 
was alleged against ClodiuS. As this declaration 
appeared somewhat strange, the accuser demanded, 
why, if that was the case, he had divorced his wife : 
" Because," said he, " I would have the diastity 



of my wife clear even of suspicion.^ Sodme say 
CflBsar's evidence was according to his coasdence ; 
others, that he gave it to oblige the people, who 
wero set upon saving Clodius. Be that as it might, 
Clodius came off clear ; most of the judges having 
<M)nfoiinded the letters upon the tablets, that they 
might neither expose themselves to the resentment 
of the plebeians, if they condemned him, nor lose 
their credit with the patricians, if they acquitted 
him. 

The government of Spain was allotted Caesar 
after his praetorship"*^. But his circumstances were s6 
indifferent, and his creditors so clamorous and trou- 
blesome when he was preparing for his departure, 
that he was forped to apply to Crassus, the richest 
man u B^me, who 8too9 in need of Caesar^s warmth 
and vigour to keep up the balance against Porapey, 
Crassus, therefore, took upon him to answer . the 
most inexorable of his creditors, and engaged for 
eight hundred and thirty talents; which procured 
him liberty to set out for his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town, in 
passing the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took 
occasion to say, " Can there here be any disputes 
for offices, any contentions for precedency, or suchr 
envy and ambition as we see among the great?" To 
which Caesar answered, with great seriousness, ** 1 
assure you, I had rather be the first man here, thas 
the second man in Rome." 

In like manner we are t<^d, that when he was in 
Spain, he bestowed some leisure hours on reading 
part of the history of Alexander, and was so mnc& 
affected with it, that he sat pensive a long time, and 
at last burst out into tears. As his friends were 

* It was the government of the farther Spain only that 
fell to his lot. This province comprehended Lusitania and 
Beticai that is, Portugal and Andalmia. 
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wQttdering what might be the reMon, ho said, '' Do 
you think I haVe not sufficient cause for concern, 
when Alexander at my age reigned over so many 
conquered countries, and I have not one glorious 
achievement to boast 1" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon 
his arrival in Spain he applied to business with great 
diligence, and having added ten new raised cohorts 
to the twenty he received there, he marched against 
the Callaecians and Lusitanians, defeated them, and 
penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the way 
that had not felt the Roman yoke. His conduct is 
peace was not inferior to that in the war ; he restored 
narmony among the cities, and- removed the occa- 
sions of quarrel between debtors and creditors. 
For he ordered Uiat the creditcMr should have two-* 
thirds of the debtors income, and the deb)or the 
remaining third, till the whole was paid. By these 
>neaas he left the province with great reputation, 
though he had filled his own coffers, and enriched 
his soldiers with booty, who, upon one of his vic- 
tories, saluted him ibtpenc/or. 

At his return he found himself under a troupe- 
some, dilemma : those that solicit a triumph being 
obliged to remain without the walls, and sudi aa 
sue for the consulship, to make their personal ap- 
pearance in Romei. As these were things that he 
could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election of consuls, he applied to the 
senate for permission to stand candidate, though 
absent, and offer his service by his friends. Cato 
strongly opposed his request, insisting on the prohi- 
bition by law ; and when he saw numbers influenced 
by Caesar, he attempted to prevent his success by 
gaining time; with which view he spun- out the' de- 
bate till it was too late to conclude upon any thing 
that day. Caesar then determined to give up the 
'triumph, and solicit the consulship. 
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As soon as he had eDlered the ^tj, he went to 
wodc apoa an expedient which deceived all the 
world except Cato. It was the reconciling of Pom- 
pej and Crassas,, two of the most powerful men in 
Rome. By making them friends, Caesar secured 
the interest of both to himself f and while he seemed 
to be only doing an office of humanity, he was un- 
dermining the constitution. For it was not, what 
most people imagine, the disagreement between 
Caesar and Pompey that poduced the civil wars, 
hot rather their union: they first combined to ruin the 
authority of the senate, and when that was effected, 
they parted to pursue each his own designs. Cato, 
who often prophesied what would be the conse- 
quence, was then looked upon as a troublesome and 
over busy mmk ; afterwards he was esteemed a wise, 
though not a fortunate counsellor. 

Mea,ntime.Cassar walked to the place of election 
hHween Crassus and Pompey ; and, under the au- 
spices of their iriendship, was declared consul, with 
distinguished honour, having Calpumius fiibulus 
given him for his colleague. He had no sooner en- 
tered upon his office than he proposed laws not so 
suitable to a consul as to a seditious tribune; I 
mean the bills for a division of lands and a distribu- 
tion of com, which were entirely calculated to please 
the plebeians. As the virtuous and patriotic part of 
the senate opposed them, he was furnished with the 
pretext he had lone wanted : he protested with great 
wannth, '* That they threw him into the arms of 
the people against his will, and that the rigorous 
and disgraceful opposition of the senate, laid him 
under the disagreeable necessity of seeking protec- 
tion from the commons." Accordingly he .did im- 
mediately apply to them. 

Crassus planted himself on one side of him, and 
Pompey on the other. He deiiianded of theip aloudi 
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<* Wkether they su^proTed his lawsl" and, as they 
answered in the amrmativey he desired their assist- 
aoce against those who threatened to oppose them 
with the sword. They declared they would assist 
him; and Pompey added» "Against those who 
come with the sword, I wUl bring both swoid and 
buckler." This expression gave the patricians great 
pain : it appeared not only unworthy of his charac- 
ter, the respect the senate had for him, and the re* 
verence due to them, but eren desperate and frantic. 
The people^ however^ were pleaseci with it. 

Ciesar was willing to avail himself still farther of 
Pompey 's interest. His daughter Julia was be^ 
trothed to Servilius C^epio, but, notwithstanding that 
engagement, he gave her to Pompey ; and toid Ser-- 
vilius he should have ^Pompey's daughter, whose 
hand was not properly at liberty, for she was pro- 
mised to Faustus the son of Sylla. — Soon after this, 
£l$esar married, Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, and 
procured the consulship for Piso for the year jbhsut 
ing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly against 
these proceedings, and called both gods and men to 
witness, how unsupportable it was, that the first 
dignities of the state should be prostituted by mar- 
riages, and that this traffic of women should gain 
th^m what governments and forces tbey pleased. 

As for Bibulus, Caesar's colleague, when he found 
his opposition to their new )aws entirely unsuccess- 
ful, and that his hfe, as well as Gate's, was often 
endangered in the public assemblies, be shut him- 
self up in his jown house during the remainder of tiie 
year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled 
the forum with armed men, and got diie laws enact-, 
ed which Csesar ,had proposed merely to ingratiate 
himself with the people. At the same time Ibe go- 
vernment of Gaul, both on this and the other side 
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tlie Alps, was decreed to Cxsar for five years ; to 
which was added Illyricum^ with four legions. As 
Cato spoke against these regulations, Caesar ordered 
him to be taken into custody, imagining he would 
appeal to the tribunes. But when he saw him going 
to prison vrithout speaking one word, and observed 
that it not only gave the nobility great uneasiness, 
but that the p^ple, out of reverence for Cato's vir^ 
toe, followed hun in melancholy silence, he whis-* 
pered one of the tribunes to take him out of the 
iictor^ hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Caesar 
on this occasi6n to the house. The greatest part, 
ofiended at such acts of tyranny, had withdrawn. 
CoDsidiuSy one of the oldest senators that attended,^ 
taking occasion to observe, '* That it was the sol- 
diers and naked swords that kept the rest from as- 
sembling,^ Caesar said, ^' Why does not fear keep 
you at home too 1 *' Considius replied, *' Old age 
is my defence ; the small remains of my life deserve 
not much care or precaution.'^ 

The most disgraceful step, however, that Caesar 
took in his whole consulship was the getting Clo-* 
dius elected tribune of the people ; the same who 
had attempted to dishonour his bed, and had pro* 
faned the mysterious rites of the Good Goddess. 
He pitched upon him to ruin Cicero ; nor would he 
set out for his government before he had embroiled 
diem, and procured Cicero's banishment. For his* 
tory informs us, that all these transactions preceded 
his wars in Gaul. The wars he conducted there, and 
the many glorious campaigns in which he reduced 
that countiy, represent him as another man : we be- 
gin, as it were, with a new life, and have to follow 
him in a quite different track. As a warrior and a . 
genera], we behold him not in the least inferior to 

M 2 
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the greatest and most admired commanders the world 
ever produced. For whether we compare him with 
t^e Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with the gene- 
rals of his own time, or those who flourished a little 
before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two LucuUi, or 
with Pompey himself, whose fame in every military 
excellence reached the skies, Caesar's achievements 
bear away the palm. One he surpassed ill the difti- 
eulty of the scene of action, another in the extent of 
the countries be subdued ; thb, in the number and 
strength of the enemies he overcame, that, in the 
savage manners and treacherous disposition of the 
people he humanized ; one, in mildness and clemen- 
cy to his prisoners, another, in bounty and munifi- 
cence to his troops ; and all, in the number of battles 
that he wcm, and enemies that he killed. For in 
less than ten years war in Gaul, he took eight hun- 
dred cities by assault, conquered three hundred na- 
tions, and fought pitched battles at different times 
with three millions of men,' one million of which he 
cut in pieces, and made another million prisoners. 

Such, nioreover, was the aiffection of his soldiers, 
and their attachment to his person, that they who 
under other commanders were nothing above the 
common rate of men, became invincible where Cae- 
sar's glory was concerned, and met the most dread- 
ful dangers with a courage that nothing could remt. 
To give thtee or four instances : 

Acilius, in a seafight near Marseilles, after he- 
bad boarded one of the enemy's ships, had his right 
band cut off with a sword, yet he still held his buck- 
ler in his left, and pushed it in the enemy's faces, till 
he defeated them, and took the vessel. 

Cassius Scaeva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after 
be had an eye shot out with an arrow, his shoulder 
ifpqnded with one javelin, his thigh run through with 
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andther, and had received a hundred and thirty dfeirts 
upon his shield *y called out to the enemy, as if he 
would surrender himself. Upon this, two of them 
came up to him, and he gate one of them such a 
stroke upon the shoulder with his sword that the 
arm dropped off; the other he wounded in the face, 
and made him retire. His comrades then came up 
to his assistance, and he saved his life. 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be 
entangled in a deep morass, and were there attacked 
by the enemy, when a private soldier, in the sight of 
Caesar, threw himself mto the midst of the assail- 
ants, and, after prodigious exertions of valour, beat 
off the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
which, the soldier, with much difficulty, partly by 
swimming, partly by wading, passed the morass,' 
but in the passage lost his shield. Cssar, and those 
about him, astonished at the action, ran to meet 
him with acclamations of jov ; but the soldier, in 
great distress, threw himself at Caesar's feet, and 
with tears in his eyes begged pardon for the loss of 
his shield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Caesar's 
ships, on board of which was Granius Petronius, 
lately appointed quaestor, put the rest to the sword, 
but told the quaestor, " He gave him his life." Pe- 
tronius answered, ^' It is not the custom of Caesar^s 
soldiers to take but to give quarter,** and immedi- 
ately plunged his sword in his breast. 

This courage, and this great ambition, were culti* 
vated and cherished, in the first place, by the gene- 
rous manner in which Caesar rewarded his troops, 
and the honours which he paid them : for his whole 

• Caesar (Bell. Civ. 1. iil.) says, this brave soldier received 
two hundred and thirty darts upon his shield, and adds, that 
he rewarded hia bravery v?ith two hundred thousand sesterces, 
and promoted him from the eiglith rank to the first. He like- 
wise ordered the soldiers pf that cohort double pay, besidf 
•(her miUtary rewards. 
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conduct showed, that he did not accumulate riches 
in the course of his wars, to minister to luxury, or 
to serve any pleasures of his owii ; hut that he laid 
them up in a common hank, as prizes to he ohtained 
hy distinguished valour, and that he considered 
himself no farther rich than as he was in a condition 
to do justice to the merit of his soldiers. Another 
thing that cokitrihuted to make them invincible was 
their seeing Caesar always take his share in danger, 
and never desire any exemption fix>m labour and 
fatigue. 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they 
were not surprised at it, because they knew his pas- 
sion for glory ; but they were astonished at his pa- 
tience under toil, so far in all appearance above his 
bodily powers. For he was of a slender make, feir, 
of a delicate constitution, and subject to violent 
headachs and epileptic fiU. He had the first at*- 
tack of the falling sickness at Corduba. He did 
not, however, make these disorders a pretence for 
indulging himself. On the contrary, he sought in 
war a remedy for his infirmities, endeavoifring to 
strengthen his constitution by long marches, by sim- 
ple diet, by seldom coming under covert. Thus he 
contended with his distemper, and fortified himself 
against its attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, 
either in a chariot or a litter, that rest might be no 
hinderance to bu^ness. In the daytime he visited 
the castles, cities, and fortified camps, with a ser- 
vant at his side, whom he employed, on such occa- 
sions, to write for him, and with a soldier behind, 
who carried his sword. By these means he traveled 
so fast, and with so little interruption, as to reach 
the Rhone in eight days after his first setting out for 
those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman in his early yetlrs, and 
brought that exercise to such perfection by practice 
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that he could .^t a horse at full speed v^ith his hands 
behind him^ In this expedition ne also accustomed 
himself to dictate letters as he rode on horseback, 
and fouud sufficient employment for two secretaries 
at once, or, according to Oppius, for more. It is 
also said, that Cesar was the first who contrived to 
communicate his thoughts by letter to his friends, 
who wer^ in the same qity with him, when any ur-r 
gent afiisar riequircid ii;» aud the multitude of business 
or gr^ajt extent of l^e cj.ty did not admit of an interr 
view. 

Of his indifference with i:e8pect to diet they give 
us this remarkable proof: [lappening to sup with 
Valerius Leo, a fri^nd of his at Milan, there was 
sweet ointment poured upon the asparagus, instead 
of oil. Caesar eat of it freely notwithstanding, and 
afterwards rebi^kjed hi^ friends for expressing theur 
dislike of it. •* It was enough," said he, " to for- 
bear eating, if it was disagreeable to you. He who 
finds fault wjlth .^y rusticity, is himself a rustic." 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violent 
storm forced hiiQ to seek shelter in a poor man's hut, 
where there was only one room, and that scarce big 
enough for a mm to sleep in. Turning, therefore, to 
his fiiends, he s^d^ *' Honours for the great, and 
nepessaries for the infirm,'' and immediately gave up 
the Tpotfi to pppius, while himself and the rest of 
the conuMMiy ^fept under a shed at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the Hel- 
vetians and tne Tigurini ; who, after having burned 
tweiv,e of their own towns and four hundred villages, 
put themselves under march, in order to penetrate 
into Italy, through that part of Gau} which was sub- 
ject to the R9mans, as the Cimbri and Teutones 
would have done before them. Nor were these new 
adventurers ipferior to the other in courage, and ii| 
numbers they ya^ere eiyx^^ ; being iu all thi^e hundjr^d 
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thoosand, of which a hundred and ninety thousand 
were fighting men. Caesar sent his lieutepant. Lain- 
«nus, against the Tigurini, who routed them near the 
jrirer Arar*. But the Helvetians suddenly attacked 
Csesar, as he was upon the march to a confederate 
town t* He gained,, however, a strong post for his 
troops, notwithstanding the surprise ; and when he 
had drawn them up, his horse was brought him. 
Upon which he said, '* When I have won the battle 
I shall want my horse for the pursuit ; at pesent let 
us march as we are against the enemy.'' Accordingly 
he charged them with great vigour on foott. 

It cost him a long and severe conflict to drive their 
army out of the field ; but he found the greatest diffi- 
culty when he came to their rampart of carriages ; 
for not only the men made a most obstinate stand 
there, but the very women and children fought till 
they were cut in pieces ; insomuch that the battle did 
not end before midnight. 

To this great action he added a still greater. He 
isollected the barbarians who had escaped out of the 
battle, to the number of an hundred thousand, and 
upwards, and obhged them to resettle in the country 
they had relinquished, and to rebuild the cities they 
had burned. This he did, in fear that if the country 
were left without inhabitants, the Germans would 
pass the Rhine, and seize it. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls 

« C«sar sayi himself, that he left Labieous to guard the 
works he had raised from the lake of Geoeva to Mount Jura, 
and that he marched in person, at the head of three legions, 
to attack the Tigurini in their passage over the Arar, now the 
Saone, and killed great numbers of them. 

f Bibracte, now Autun. 

t He sent back his horse, and the rest followed his exam- 
ple. This he did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as 
to^how his troops that he would take his sbart in all the dan- 
ger. yid« Bell. Gall. lib. i^ 
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•gaiost the GennaQB*^ though he had before honoured 
their kioff Ariovistus with the title of an ally of 
Rome. They proved insupportable neighbours to 
those he had subdued, and it was easy to see, that 
instead of being saGsfied with their present acquisi- 
tions, if opportunity offered^ they would extend 
their conquests over all Gaul. He found, however, 
his officers, particularly those of the young nobility, 
afraid of this expedition ; for they had entered into 
Cesar's service only in the hopes of living luxurious- 
ly and making their fortunes. He therefore called 
them together, and told them, before the whole army, 
" That they were at liberty to retire, and needed not 
hazard their persons against their inclination, since 
they were so unmanly and spiritless. For his part, 
he would march with the tenth legion only against - 
these barbarians ; for they were neither better men 
than the Cimbrians, nor was he a worse general than 
Marius." Upon this the tenth legion deputed some 
of their corps to thank him. The other legions laid 
the whole blame upon their officers, and all followed 
him with great spirit and alacrity. After a. march 
of several days, they encamped within two hundred 
furlongs of the enemy. 

Caesar's arrival broke the confiii^nce of Ariovistus. 
Instead of expecting that the Romans would come 
and attftck him, he had supposed they would not 
dare to stand the Germans when tbey went in quest 
of them. He was much surprised,, therefore, at this 
bold attempt of Caesar, and, what was worse, he 

* The iEdai implored his protection against Ariovistm, 
kiog of the Germans, who, taking advantage of the differ- 
eaces which had long subsisted between them and the Arverni, 
had joined the latter, made himself master of great part of 
the country of the Sequani, and obliged the ^dai to gi?e him 
their children as hostages. The JEdol were the. people of Au- 
ton ; the ArTcmi of Auvergne $ and the Sequani of Francjie 
Comte. Cjs. Bdl. GaU. lib. i. 
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saw his own troops were disheartened. They were 
dispirited still more by the prophecies of their ma- 
trons who had Uie care of divining, and used to do 
it by the eddies of rivers, the windings, the murmurs, 
or other noise made by the stream. On this occasion 
they charged the army not to give battle before the 
new moon appeared. 

Caesar having got information of these matters, 
and seeing the Germans lie close in their camp, 
thought it better to engage them while thus dejected, 
than to sit still and wait their time. For this reason 
he attacked their entrenchments and the hills upon 
which they were- posted; which provoked them to 
such a degree, that they descended in great fury to 
the plain. They fought, and were entirely routed. 
Caesar pursued them to the Rhine, which was three 
hundred furlongs from the field of battle, covering 
all the way with dea4 bodies and spoils. Ariovistns 
reached the river time enough to get over with a few 
troops. The number of killed is said to have 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his 
army in winter quarters in the country of the Se- 
quani, and repaired to Gaul, on this side the Po, 
which was part of his province, in order to have an 
eve upon the transactions in Rome. For the river 
Kubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine Gaul. 
During his stay there he carried on a variety of state 
intrigues. Great numbers came from Rome to pay 
their respects to him, and he sent them all away 
satisfied; some laden with presents, and others 
happy in hope. In the same manner throughout all 
his wars, without Pompey's observing it, he was 
conquering his enemies by the arms of the Roman 
citizens, and gaining the citizens by the money of 
l^s enemies. 

As soon as he had iqtelligence that the Belga^^ 
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who were Ihe most powerful people in Gaul, and 
whose territories made up a third part of the whole 
country, had revolted and assembled a great army, 
he marched to that quarter with incredible expedi- 
tion. He found them ravaging the lands of those 
GfBJBln who were allies of E^me, defeated the main 
body, which made but a feeble resistance, and killed 
such numbers that lakes and rivers were filled with 
the dead, and bridges were formed of their bodies. 
Such of the insurgents as dwelt upon the seacoast, 
surrendered without opposition. 

From thence he led his army against the Nervii *» 
who live among thick woods. After they had se- 
cured their families and most valuable goods, in the 
best manner they could, in the heart of a large forest, 
at a great distance from the enemy, they marched, 
to the number of sixty thousand^ and fell upon Caesar, 
as he was fortifying his camp, i^nd had not the least 
notion of such an attack f. They first routed his 
cavalry^ and then si^rrounded the twelfth and seventh 

* Their country is no^ called fiainauU and Cambresis. 

f As this attack was unexpected, Caesar had, in a manner, 
every thing to do at the same Instant. The banner was to be 
erected, the charge sounded, the soldiers at a distance re- 
called^ the army drawn up, and the signal given. In this 
surprise be ran from place to place, exhorting his men to 
remember their former valour ; and having drawn them up in 
the best manner he could, caused the signal to be given. The 
legionaries made a vigorous resistance; but as the enemy 
seemed determined either to conquer or dle« the success was 
different in different places. In the. left wing the ninth and 
th^ tenth legions did woilders, drove the Atrebates into a 
neighbouring river, and made a great slaughter of them. In 
another place the eighth and eleventh legions repulsed the 
Yennandui, and drove them before them. But in the fight 
wing the seventh and twelfth legions suffered extremely. 
They were entirely surrounded by the Nervii, all the cen- 
turions of the fourth cohort being slain, and most of the other 
offineiiB wounded. In this extremity, Caesar snatched a buclcler 
from one of the private men, put himself at the bead of hit 
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leg^ions, and killed all the officers. Had ndt Ctesafcr 
snatched a buckler from one of his own men, forced 
his way .through the combatants before him, and 
rushed upon the barbarians; or had not the tenth 
legion, Seeing his danger, run from the heights where 
they were posted, and mowed down the enemy's 
ranks, in all probability not one Roman would haye 
suryived Uie battle. !But though encouraged by this 
bold act of Caesar, they fought with a spirit aboye 
Uieir strength, they were not able to make the Neryii 
turn their backs. Those brave men maintained their 
p;round, and were hewed to pieces ttpon* the spot It 
IS said that out of sixty thousand not aboye 6ye 
hundred were saved, and out of four hundred Ner*- 
yian senators not above three. 

Upon the news of this great victory, the senate of 
Rome decreed that sacrifices should be offered, and 
all manner of festivities kept up, for fifteen days 
together, which was a longer term of rejoicing than 
bad ever been known before. Indeed, the danger 
appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
rising at once; and as Caesar was the man who sur- 
mounted it, the affection the people had for him made 
the rejoicing more brilliant. After he had settled 
the affairs of Gnul, on the other side the Alps, he 
crossed them again, and wintered near the Po, in 
order to maintain his interest in Rome; where the 
candidates for the great offices of state were supplied 
with money out of his funds to corrupt the people, 
and after they had carried their election, dia every 
thing to extend his power. Nay, the greatest and 
most illustrious personages went to pay their court to 
him at Lucca, among whom were Pompey, Crasaus, 

broken wiq^, and being joined by the two ltp;ioN which he 
had left to snard the baggage, fell npon the Nervii, already 
fatigaed, with fresh vigour, and made a dreadful havoc of 
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Ap^8»go7enior of Sardinia, and Nepoff^ proconsul 
10 Spain. So that there were a hundred and twenty 
lictors attending their masters, and abo¥e two hundred 
senators honoured him with their assiduities. After 
they had fixed upon a plan of business, they parted, 
Pompey and Crassns were to be consuls the year 
ensuing^ and to get Csesar's government prolonged 
for fire years more, with supplies out of the treasury 
for his occasions. -The last particular appeared exi- 
tremely absord to all men of sense. They who re- 
ceived so much of Caesar's money, persuaded the 
senate to give him money, as if he was in want of it; 
or rather, they insisted it should be done, and every 
honest man sighed inwardly while he suffered the 
decree to pass. Cato, indeed, was absent, having 
been sent with a commission to Cyprus on purpose 
that he might /be out of the way.^ But Favonius, 
who trod in Cato's steps, vigorously opposed those 
measures; and when he found that his opposition 
availed nothing, he left the house, and applied to the 
people, exclaiming against such pernicious counsels. 
No one, however, attended to him ; some being over- 
awed by Pompey and Crassus, and others influenced 
by regard for Caesar, in whose smile alone they lived 
and idl their hopes flourished, 

Caesar, at his return to his army in Oaul, found 
another Prions war lighted up in the country; the 
Usipetes and die Teuchteri*, two great German na- 

« The people of the March and of Westphalia, and those 
of Monster and Cleves. 

This war happene<l under the consniship of Crassus and 
Pompey, which was in the year of Rome 693. But there 
vere leteral intermediate tfansactions of great importance, 
which Plutarch has omitted, \iz. The reduction of the Ad- 
vatici by Cesar ; of seven other nations by P. Crassus, the son 
of tlie triumvir; offers of submission from several nations 
beyond the ]ftbine; the attempt upon Galha in his winter 
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tioas, having crossed the Rhine to make conquests. 
The account of the affair with them we shall take 
from Caesar's own Commentaries. These barbarians 
sent deputies to him to propose a suspension of arms^ 
which was granted them. Nevertheless they at- 
tacked him as he was making an excursion. With 
only eight hundred horse, however, who were not 
prepared for an engagement, he beat their cavalry, 
which consisted of five thousand. Next day they 
sent other deputies to apologize for what had hap* 
pened, but without any other intention than that of 
deceiving him again. These agents of theirs he de- 
tained, and marched immediately against them ; 
thinking it absurd to stand upon honour with such 
perfidious men, who had not scrupled to violate the 
truce. Yet Canusius writes, that when the senate 
were voting a public thanksgiving and processions 
on account of the victory, Cato proposed that Csesar 
should be delivered up to the barbarians, to expiate 
that breach of faith, and make the .divine vengeance 
fall upon its author rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had passed the Rhine, there 
w^re four hundred thousand killed. The few who 
esc^ed, repassed the river, and were sheltered by a 
people of Germany called Sicambri. Caesar laid 
iiold on this pretence against that people, but his true 
motive was an avidity of fame, to be the first Romas 
that ever crossed we Rhine in an hostile manner. 
In pursuance of his design, he threw a bridge over 
it, though it was remarkably wide in that place, and 
^at the same time so rough and rapid, that it carried 

jquarters at Octodnrus, and his brave defenee and vict^iry ; 
the severe chastisement of the Veneti, who had revolted ; and 
ihe complete reduction of Aquitaine. These partic.alars are 
contained in part of the second and the whole third book of 
ihe War in Gaul. 
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dowa with il triiokfl of trees, and other timber, which ' 
much shocked and weakened the pillars of his bridge* 
Bat he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of 
the river above the bridge, both to resist ^e im^ 
pressioo of such bodies, and to break the force of 
the torrent. By these means he exhibited a spec* 
tade astonishing to thought, so immense a bridge 
finished in ten days. His army passed oyer it with* 
out opposition, tlie Suevi and the Sicambri, the most 
warliLs nations ii)i Germany, having retired into the 
heart of their forests, and concealed themselves in 
cavities overhung with wood. He laid waste the 
enemy's conniry with fire, and confirmed the better 
disposed Germans in the interest of Rome*; after 
which he returned into Gaul, having spent no more 
than jsighteea days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the 
most daiing spirit of enterprise. For he was the first 
who entered the western opean with a fleet, and em* 
barking his troops on the Atlantic, carried war into 
an island whose very existence was doubted. Some 
writers had represented it so incrediblyiarge that 
others contested its bi^ng, and considered both the 
name and the thing as a fiction. Yet Csesar at^ 
tempted to conquer it, and to ^tend the Roman 
empire beyond the bounds of the habitable world. 
He sailed thither twice from the opposite coast in 
Gaul, antd fought many battles, by which the Britons 
suffered more than the !^omans gained; for there 
was nothing worth taking from a peopler who were 
so poor, and lived in so much wretchedness ff He 
did not, however, terminate the war in the manner 
he could have wished: he ooly received hostages of 

• The Ubii, the people of Cologoe. 

f It does not appear that there was much com in Britain 
in Cssar'B time ; for tfaeiofaahitants, he s^ys, Uve4 cl)iefly oi| 
milk and 4eth. Lact* et came vivuntt 

If? 
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the king, and appointed the tribute the island waft to 
pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he receired letters, whidi were going to be 
sent over to faim, and by which his friends in Rome 
informed him, that his daughter, the wife of Pompey, 
bad lately died in childbed. This was a great 
affliction both to Pompey and Oaesar. Their friends, 
too, were very sensibly concerned to see that alliance 
dissolved which kept up the peace and harmony of 
the state, otherwise in a very unsettled condition. 
For the child survived the mother only a few days. 
The people took the body of Julia, and carried it, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of the tribunes, to 
the Campus Jmirtiusy where it was interred. 

As Caesar's army was now very large*, he was 
forced to divide it for the convenience of winter- 
quarters; after which he took the road to Italy, ac- 
cording to custom. But he had not been long gone, 
before the Gauls rising again, traversed the country 
with considerable armies, fell upon the Roman quar- 
ters with great fury, and insulted their entrenchments. 
The nu>st numerous and the strongest body of the 
insurgents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked 
Cotta and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off 
with their whole party. After which, he went and 
besieged the legion under the command of Q. Cicero, 
with sixty thousand men; and though the spirit of 
those brave Romans made a resistance above their 
strength, they were veiy near being taken, for they 
were all wounded. 

* This army consisted of eight legions ; and as there was 
almost a famine in the coantry, the consequence of excessive 
drought, CaBsar was obliged to separate his troops for thdr 
better subsistence. He was therefore under the necessity of 
fixing the quarters at such a distance, which would otherwise 
hftve been impolitic He tells us, (lib. ▼•) that all the legions, 
except pne, which wa«. in a quiet coantry, were posted withiii 
^be compass of aQ hundred miles. 
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C/sesar^ who was at a great distance, at last getting 
intelltgeoce of their clanger, returned with all expe- 
dition; and having collected a body of men, i^'hich 
did not exceed'seven thousand, hastened to the relief 
of Cicero. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his 
motions, raised the siege, and went to meet him ; for 
they despised the smallaess of his force, and were 
confident of victory. Caesar, to deceive them, made 
a feint as if he ^d, till he came to a place convenient 
for a small army to engage a great one, and there he 
fortified his camp. He gave his men strict orders 
not to fight, but to throw up a strong rampart, and 
to barricade their gates iii the securest manner; con* 
trivingby all these manoeuvres to increase the enemy's 
contempt of him. It succeeded as he wished: the 
Gauls came up with great insolence and disorder to 
attack his trenches. Then Caesar making a sudden 
sally, defeated and destroyed the greatest part of 
them. This success laid the spirit of revolt in those 
parts; and for farther security he remained all the 
winter in Gecul, visiting all the quarters, and keeping 
a sharp eye upon every motion towards war. Be- 
sides, he received a reinforcement of three liegions in 
the room of those he had lost; two of which were 
lent him by Pompey, and one lately raised in Cisal- 
pine Gaui. 

After this*, the seeds of hostilities, which had ~ 
long before been privately scattered in the more dis- 
tant parts of the country, by the chiefs of the more 
warlike nations, shot up into one of the greatest and 
most dangerous wiurs that was ever seen in Gaul ; 

' * Plntarch passes over the ivhole sixth book of Caesar's 
jQommeDtaries, as he had done the third. Many considerable 
events happened between the victory last mentioned, and the 
affair with Vercingetorix ; sach as the defeat of the Tfeviri, 
Caesar's second passage over the Rhine, and the pursuit oi 
Ambiorix. 
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whether we consider 4be Dumber of troops and store 
of annsy the treasures amassed for the war, or the 
strength of the towns and fastnesses ^hey occupied. 
Besides^ it was then the most severe season <h ^e 
year; the rivers were covered with ice, the forests 
with snow, and the fields overflowed in such a manner 
that they looked like so many ponds; the roads lay 
concealed in snow; or in floods disembogued by the 
lakes and rivers. So that it seemed impossible for 
Csesar to march« or to pursue any other operations 
against them. 

Many nations had entered iotp the league; the 
principal of which were the Arvemi * aid Camutes f • 
The cnief direction of the war was given to Verdn- 
getorix, whose father the Gauls had put tp death, for 
attempting at monarchy. Verdngetorix having di* 
vided bis forces into several parts, and g^ven them in 
pharge to his lieutenants, had th^ country at com- 
mand as far as the Arar. His intention was to raise 
all Graul against C«sar, now when his enemies w^re 
rising against him at Rome. But bad he stayed a 
little longer till Cqssar was actually engaged in th0 
civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not have 
been less dreadful to Italy now, than those of the 
Cimbri were formerly. 

Caesar, who knew perfectly how to avail bimself 
of every advantage in war, particularly of time, was 
na sooner informed of this great defection, than he 
set out to chastise its authors; and by* the swiftness 
of his inarc|i> in spite of all the di^culties of a severe 
winter, be showed the barbarians that his troops 
pould neither be conquered nor resisted. For wher^ 
a courier could scarce have been supposed tp comp 
in many days, Csesar was seen with hb whole army, 

* The people of Aayergn^, ppurtisolaily those pf ClermpD^ 
nod St. Floor, 
t fho people of pht^rtriM and Orlea^t^ 
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ravjaging the country, destroying. the castles, storm- 
ing the cities^ and receiving the submission of such 
as repented. Thus he went on, tiil the £dui* also 
revolted, who had styled themselves brothers to the 
Romans, and had been treated with pacticolar re- 
gard, l^eir joining the insurgents spread uneasiness 
and, dismay throughout Caesar's army. He, there- 
fore, decamped in all haste, and traversed the Qoun* 
try of the Lingonesf, in order to come into that of 
the Sequani:t, who were fast friends, and nearer to 
Italv than the rest of the Gauls. 

The en^ny. followed him thither in prodigious 
numbers, and surrounded him. C»sar, without beins 
in the least disconcerted* sustained the conflict, and 
^fter a long and bloody action, in which the Germans 
were particularly serviceable to him, gave them a 
total defeat. But he seems to have received some 
icheck a|; .first, for the Arverni still show a sword sus- 
pended in one of their temples, which they declare 
was taken from Caesar. His friends pointed it out 
to faim afterwards, but he only laughed.; and wheu 
they were for having it taken down, he would not 
.sufier it, because he considered it as a thing conse- 
crated to the gods. 

Most of those who escaped out of the battle, re- 
iired into Alesia§ with their king. Caesar imme- 
diately invested the town, though it appeared im- 
pregnable, as well on account of the height of the 
walls, as the number of troops there was to defend 
it. During the siege he found himself exposed to a 
danger from without, which makes imagination giddy 
to think on^ AW the bravest men in Gaul assembled 

* The people of Antun, LyoDS, Macoo, Chalons upon Sone, 
and Neyers. 

+ The district of Langres. 

i The district of Besan^on. ^ 

^ CsBsar calls it Alexia, now Alise, near FlaVigqy^ 
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from every qoarter, aad came arined to die relirf of 
the place, to the number of three hundred thousand ; - 
and there were not less than seventy thousand coidt 
batuits within the walls. Thus shut up between 
two armies, he was forced to draw two hnes of cir^r 
cumvallation, the interior one against the town, and 
that without against the troops that came to its ^uc'^ 
cout; for, could the two arodies have joined, he had 
been absolutely lost. This dangerous action at Ale^ 
sia contributed to Caesar's renown on many accounts^ 
Indeed, he exerted a more adventurous courage and 
greatergeneralship than on any other occasion. But 
what seems very astonishing, is, that he could engage 
and conquer so many myriads without, and keep the 
action a secret to the ti'pops in the town*. It is 
still more wpnderfiil that the Romans, who were left 
before the walls, should not know it, till the victory 
was announced by the cries of the men in Alesia 
and the lamentations of the women, who saw the 
Romans on each side of the town bringing to their 
camp a number of shidds adorned with gold and 
silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking vessels, 
and t^nts of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did this 
vast multitude vanish and disappear like aphantonr, 
or a dream, the greatest part bemg killed on the spot. 
The besieged, after having given both themselves 
and Caesar much trouble, at last surrendered. Their 

feneral, Vercingetorix, armed himsdf and equipped 
is horse in the most magnificent manner, and then 
sallied out at the gate. After he had taken some 
circuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he 
dismounted, put off his armour, and [rfaced himself 
at Caesar's feet, where he remained in profound si- 
lence, till Caesar ordered a guard to take him away, 
and keep him for his triumph. 

* Caesar sayiitbat those in tbe town bad a distinct vieyr of 
tb.« battle. 
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Cstoar bad b€iea some time resqtved to rjUia Pom- 
pey» and Pompeyt<K destroy Caesar. ForCrassas, 
who alone could have taken up the conqueror, being 
killed in the Parthian war« there remained nothing 
for Cesar to. do, to make himself the greatest of 
mankind, but to annihilate him that was so ; nor for 
Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the man he 
feared. It is true, it was no long time that Pompey 
had entertained any fear of him; he had rather 
looked upon him with contempt, imagining he could 
as easily pull him down as he had set him up: 
whereas Caesar, from the first, designing to ruin his 
rivals-, had retired at a distance, like a champion, for 
exercise. By long service and great achievements 
in the war^ of Gaul, he had so improved his army, 
and his own reputation too, that he was considered 
as on a footing with Pompey; and he found pre* 
tences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in 
the times of the misgovernment at Rome. These 
were parUy furnished by Pompey himself: and in- 
deed all ranks of men were so corrupted that tables 
were publicly set out, upon which the candidates for 
offices were professedly ready to pay the people the 
price of their votes ; and the people came nof^only 
to g^ve their voices for the man who had bought 
them, but with all manner of offensive weapons to 
fight for him. Hence it often happened that they 
did not p$irt without polluting the tribunal with blood 
and murder, and the city was a perpetual scene of" 
anarchy. In this dismal situation of things, in these 
storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it 
would be happy if they ended in nothing worse than 
monarchy. Nay, there were many who scrupled 
not 'to declare publicly, that monarchy was th^ only 
curefor the desperate disorders of the state, and that 
the physician ought to-be pitched upon, who would 
apply that remedy with the gentiest hand; by which 
they hinted at Pompey. 
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Pompey; in all his dbcourse, pretended todecline 
the honour of a dictatorship, though at the same 
time every step he took was directed that way. 
CatOy understandiDg his drift, persuaded the senate 
to declare him sole consul; that, satisfied, with a 
kind dt monarchy more agreeable to law, he might 
not adopt any violent measures to make himself 
dictator. The senate not only agreed to this, but 
continued to him his governments of Spain and 
Africa, the administration of which he committed 
to his lieutenants ; keeping armies there, for whose 
maintenance he was allowed a thousand talents a 
year out of the public treasury. 

Upon this, Cssar applied, by his friedds, for 
another consulship, and for the continuance of his 
commission in 6aul, answerable to that of Pompey. 
As Pompey wals at first silent, Marcellus and Len- 
tulus, who hated Caesar on other accounts, opposed 
it with great violence, omitting nothing, whether 
right or wrong, that might reflect dishonour upon 
him. For they disfranchised the inhabitants of No- 
vocomum in Gaul, which had lately been erected 
into a colony by Caesar; and Marcellus then consul, 
caused one of their senators^ who was come with 
some complaints to Rome, to be beaten with rodis, 
and telling him, '< The marks on his back were so 
many additional proofs that he was net a Roman 
citizen,'' bade him go show them to Caesar. 

But, after the consulship of Marcellus, Caesar 
opened the treasures he had amassed in Gaul, to all 
that were concerned in the administration, and satis- 
fied their utmost wishes; he paid off the vast debts 
of Curio the tribune; he presented the consul Paulus 
with fifteen hundred talents, which he employed in 
building the celebrated public hall near the forum; 
in the place where that of Fulvius had stood. Pom- 
pey, now alarmed at the increase of Caesar's faction, 
openly exerted his own interest, ?ifid that of hi* 
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friends^ to procure an order for a successor to Cassar 
Id Gaul. He also sent to demand the troops he had 
lent him, for his wars in that country^ and Caesar 
returned them with a fatuity of two hundred and 
fifty drachmas to each man. 

Those who conducted these troops back spread 
reports among the people which were neither favours- 
able nor fair with respect to Caesar, and which ruined 
Pompey with vain hopes. They asserted that Pom - 
pey had the hearts oi all Caesar's army, and that if 
envy and a corrupt administration hihdered him from 
gaining what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul 
were at his service, and would declare for him tm* 
mediately upon their entering Italy; so obnoxious 
was Caesar become, by hurrying them perpetually 
from one expedition to another, and by the 8uspi<- 
dons they had of his aiming at absolute power. 

Pompey was so much elated with these assu- 
rances that he neglected to levy troops, as if he had 
nothing to fear, and opposed his enemy only with 
speeches and decrees, which Caesar made no ac- 
count of. Nay, we are told, that a centurion whom 
Caesar had sent to Rome, waiting at the door of the 
senate-house for the result of" the deliberations, and 
being informed that the senate would not give Caesar 
a longer term in his commission, laid his hand upon 
his sword, and said, " But this shall give it.'' 

Indeed, Caesar's requisitions had a great appear- 
ance of justice and honour. He proposed to lay 
down his arms, on condition Pompey would do the 
same, and that they should both, a^ private citizens, 
leave it to their country to reward their services : 
for to deprive him of his commission aiid troops, 
and continue Pompey's, was to give absolute power 
to the one, to which the other was unjustly accused 
of aspiring. Curio, who made these propositions to 
the people in behalf of Caesar, was received with 
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the loudest plaudits ; and there were some who even 
threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they would 
upon a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then 
produced a letter from Caesar to the same purport, 
and caused it to be read, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition it met with from the consuls. Hereupon, 
^cipio, Pompey's father-in-law, proposed in the se- 
nate, that if Caesar did not lay down his arms by 
such a day, he should be declared an enemy to the 
state; and the consuls putting it to the question, 
/* Whether Pompey should dismiss his forces?'' and 
again, ** Whether Caesar' should disband his ?" few 
of the members were for the first, and almost all 
for the second*. After whic)i Antony put the ques- 
tion, " Whether both should lay down their com- 
missions?" and all with one voice answered in the 
affirmative. But the violent rage of Scipio, and tlie 
clamours of the consul Lentulus, who cried out, that 
" Not decrees but arms should be employed against 
a public robber," made the senate break up; and 
on account of the unhappy dissension, all ranks of 
people put on black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caesar 
with more moderate proposals. He offered to aban- 
don all the rest, provided they would continue to 
him the government of Cisalpine Gaul and Illy- 
ricum, wiUi two legions, till he could apply for a 
second consulship. And Cicero, who was lately 
returned from Cilicia, and very desirous of efTecting 
a^'reconciliation, used all possible means to soften 
Voimpey. Pompey agreed to all but the article of 
jthe two legions; and Cicero endeavoured to accom- 

* Dio says, there was not a man for the first qiicfltioa, 
Tvhereas the whole house was for the second, except Casliiis 
and Curio. Nor is this to he wondered at ; Pompey was then 
at the gates of Rome with his army. 
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modate the matter, by persuading Caesar's friends to 
be satisfied with the two provinces add six thousand 
soldiers only. Pompey was on the point of accept-, 
iog the compromise, when Lentulus the consul, re- 
jecting it with disdain, treated Antony and Curio 
with great indignity, and' drove them out of the 
senate-house. Thus he furnished Caesar with the 
most plausible argument imaginable, and he failed 
not to m$tke use of it to exasperate his troops, by 
showing them persons of distinction, and magis- 
trates, obliged to jfly in hired carriages, and in the 
habit of slaves* ; for their fears had made them leave 
Rome in that disguise. 

Caesar had not then with him above three hundred 
horse and five thousand foot. The rest of his forces 
were left on the other side of the Alps, and he had 
sent them orders to join him. But he saw the be- 
ginning of his enterprise, and the attack he medi- 
tated did not require any great numbers: his ene- 
mies were rather jbo be struck with consternation by 
the boldness and expedition with which he began his 
operations; for an unexpected movement would be 
more likely to make an impressioa upon them then, 
than great preparations afterwards. He, therefore, 
ordered his lieutenants and other officers to take 
their swords without any other armour, and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a great citv in 
Gaol, but to take all possible care that no blood 
should be shed or disturbance raised. Hortensius 
was at the head of this party. As for himself, he 
spent the day at a public show of gladiators ; and a 
little before evening bathed, and then went into the 
apartment, where he entertained company. When it 
was growing dark, he left the company, after having 
desired them to make merry till his return, which 
they would not have long to wait for. To some of 

* Cassias Looginus went with tbem in the same disguise. 
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his friends he had given previous notice to follow 
him, not all together, but by different ways. Then 
taking a hired carriage,, he set out a different way 
from that which led to Ariminum, and turned into 
that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, 
which divides Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, 
his reflections became more interesting in proportion 
as the danger drew near. Staggered by the great- 
ness of his attempt, he stopped, to weigii with him- 
self its inconveniences ; and, as he stood revolving 
in silence the arguments on both sides, he many 
times changed his opioion. After which, he delibe- 
rated upon it with such of his friends as were by, 
among whom was Asinius Pollio ; enumerating the 
calamities which the passage of that river would 
bripg upon the worid, and the reflections that might 
be made upon it by posterity. -At last, upon some 
sudden impulse, oidding adieu to his reasonings, 
and plunging into the abyss of futurity, in the words 
of those who embark in doubtful and arduous enter- 

§ rises, he cried out, ** The die is cast!'' and imme- 
iately passed ttie river. He traveled so fast the 
rest of the way, that he reached Ariminum before 
daylight and took it. It is said, that the preceding 
night he had a most abominable dream; he-thought 
he lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Arkninum, as if war had 
opened wide its gates both by sea and land, and 
Cssar, by going beyond the bounds of his province, 
had infringed Uie laws of his country ; not indivi- 
duals were seen, as on other occasions. Wandering 
in distraction about' Italy, but whole cities broken 
up, and seeking refuge by flight. Most of the tu- 
multuous tide flowed into Rome, and it was so filled 
with the hasty conflux of the circling people, that 
amidst the violent agitation it would hardly either 
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obey the magistrate, or listen to the voice of reason, 
but was in the utmost danger of falling by its own 
violence; for the whole was a prey to contrary 
passions and the most violent convulsions. Those 
who flavoured these disorders were not satisfied with 
enjoying them in private, but reproached the other 
party, amidst their fears and sorrows, and insulted 
them with menaces of what was to come ; which is 
the necessary consequence of such troubles in a 
great city. 

Pompey himself, who was already confounded At 
the turn things had taken, was still more disturbed 
by a variety of censures on his conduct. Some 
said, he justly suffered for exalting Caesar against 
himself and his country ; others, for permitting Len- 
tulus to overrule him, when Caesar departed from 
his 6rst demands, and offered equitable terms of 
peace. Favonius went so far as to bid him, ** Stamp 
with his foot;" alluding to a vaunting speech he 
had made in the senate, in which he bade them take 
no thought about preparations for the war; for, as 
soon as he marched out of Rome, if he did but 
stamp with his foot, he should fill Italy with his 
legions. 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior 
in numbers to Caesar, but his partisans would not 
suffer him to proceed according to his own opinion. 
By false reports and groundless terrors, as if the 
enemy was at the gates, and had carried all before 
him» they forced him alon^ with the general torrent. 
He had it decreed, therefore, that things were in a 
tumultuous state, and nothing to be expected but 
hostilities ; and then left Rome, having first ordered 
the senate, and every man to follow, who preferred 
his country and liberty to the rod of a tyrant. The 
consuls too fled with him, without offering the sacri- 
fices which custom required before they took their 

o2 
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departure from Rome. Most of the senators snatched 
up those things in their houses that were next at 
hand, as if the whole was not their own, and joined 
in the flight. Nay, there were some, who before 
were well affected to Csesar, that in the present 
terror changed sides, and suffered themselves with- 
out necessity to be carried away by the torrent. 
What a miserable spectacle was the city then ! In 
so dreadful a tempest, iike a ^hip abandoned by its 
pilots, tossed about at alladventures, and at the mercy 
of the winds and seas. But though flight was so 
unpromising an alternative, such was the love the 
Romans had for Pompey, that they considered the 
place he retired to as their country, and Rome as 
the camp of Caesar. For even Labienus, one of 
Csesar's principal friends, who, in quality of his 
lieutenant, had served under him with the greatest 
alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Nevertheless, Caesar sent him his money 
and his equipage. 

After this, Caesar invested Corfinium, where Do- 
mitius with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. 
Domitius* in despair ordered a servant of his, who 
was his physician, to give him poison. He took 
the draught, prepared for him, as a sure means of 
death ; but, soon after, hearing of Caesar's ei^tra- 
ordinary clemency to his prisoners, he lamented his 
own case and the hasty resolution he had taken. 
Upon which the physician removed his fears, by 
assuring him that what he had drank was a sleep- 
ing potioD, not a deadly one. This gave him such 
spirits that he rose up and went to Caesar. But 
though Caesar pardoned him, and gave him his 

* Lucius Domitius ^nobarbus was nomioat^d to succeed 
Caesar, pursuant to the decree of the senate, in the govern- 
mentof Transalpine Gaul; but be imprndeotly shut himself 
«p in GorfiDiqm before he left Italy. 
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bandy he floon revolted, and repaired again to 
Pompey. 

The news of this transaction being brought to 
Rome, gave great relief to the minds of the people, 
and many who had fled came back again. In the 
mean time Caesar, haying added to bis own army the 
troops of Domitius, and all others that Pompey had 
left m garrison, was strong enough to march against 
Pompey himself. The latter, however, did not wait 
for him ; but retired to Brundusium, from whence he 
sent the consuls with part of the forces to Dyrrha- 
chium, and a little after, upon the approach of 
Caesar, sailed thither himself, as we have related at 
large in his Kfe. Caesar would have followed him 
immediately, but he wanted ships. He therefore 
returned to Rome, with the glory of having reduced 
Italy in sixty days withoiit spilling a drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more setUed condition than 
he expected, and many senators there, he addressed 
them in a mild and gracious manner, and desired 
them to send deputies to Pompey to offer honour-. 
able terms of peace. But not one of them would 
take upon him the commission: whether it was that 
they were afraid of Pompey whom they had de- 
serted, or whether they thought Caesar not in earnest 
in the proposal, and that he only made it to save ap- 
pearances. As Metellus the tribune opposed his 
taking money out of the public treasury, and alleged 
some laws against it, Caesar said, '* Arms and laws 
do not flourish together. If you are not pleased 
at what I am about, you have nothing to do but 
to vnthdraw: indeed, war will not bear much li- 
berty of speech. When I say this, 1 am depart- 
ing from my own right: for you and all, whom I 
have found exciting a spirit of faction against me, 
are at my disposal.^' Saying this, he approached 
the doors of the treasury^ and as the keys were not 
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Srodaced, he sent for workmen to break them open, 
letellus opposed him again, and some praised his 
firmness; but Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to 
put him to death, if he gave him any farther trouble. 
" And, young man," said he, " you are not ignorant 
that this is harder for me to say than to do/' Me- 
tellus, terrified with his menace, retired, and after- 
wards Caesar was easily and readily supplied with 
every thing necessary for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence he 
was resolved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's 
lieutenants, and after having made himself roaster of 
their troops and provinces, to march against Pom- 
pey, without leaving any enemy behind him. In the 
course of this expedition, his life was often in danger 
from ambuscades, and his army had to combat with 
famine; yet he continued "his operations against the 
enemy, either by pursuit, or offering them battle, or 
forming lines of circumvallation about them, till he 
forced their camp, and added their troops to his 
own. The officers made their escape, and retired 
to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-lav^ Piso 
pressed him to send deputies to Pompey to treat of 
an accommodation; but Isauricus, to make' his court 
to Csesar, opposed it. The senate declared him dic- 
tator, and while he held, that office, he recalled the 
exiles; he restored to their honours the children of 
those who had suffered under Sylla; and relieved 
debtors by canceling part of the usury. These, and 
a few more, were his acts during his dictatorship, 
which he laid down in eleven days. After this, he 
caused himself to be declared consul with Servilius 
Isauricus, and then went to prosecute the war. He 
marched so fast to Brundusium, that all his troops 
could not keep up with him. However, he em- 
barked with only six hundred select horse and five 
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l^ODS. It was at the time of the wioter soktice, 
the beginniog of January, which answers to the 
Adienian month .Posmdeon^ that he set sail. He 
crossed the Ionian, made himself master of Oricum 
and Apollonia, and sent back * his ships to Brundu- 
sium to bdng over the forces that were left behind. 
But those troops, exhausted with fatigue, and tired 
out with the multitude of enemies they had to engage 
with, broke out into complaints against Caesar, as 
they were upon their march to the port. " Whither 
will this man lead us," said they, " and where will 
be the end of our labours? Will he harass us for 
ever, as if we had limbs of stone, or bodies of iron 1 
But iron itself yields to repeated blows ; our yery^ 
shields and cuirasses call out for rest. Will not 
Caesar learn from our wounds that we are mortal, 
that we have the same feelings, and are liable to the 
same impressions with other men? The gods them^- 
selves cannot force the seasons, or clear the winter 
seas of storms and tempests. And it is in this 
season that he would expose us, as if he was flying 
from his enemies, rather than pursuing them.'' 

Amidst such discourse as this, they moved on 
slowly to Brundusium. But when they arrived 
theie, and found that Caesar was gone, they changed 
their language, and reproached themselves as traitors 
to their general. They vented their anger upon their 
oncers, too, for not hastening their march. And 
sitting upon the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the 
sea towards Epirus, to see it they could discover 
the transports that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caesar, not having a sufficient force at 
ApoUonia to make head against the enemy, and 

* He sent them back under the conduct of Calenns. That 
officer, !o«ing the opportunity of the wind, fell in with Blbn* 
Ins, who took thirty of his ships, tod burned them all, together 
with their pilots and mariners, in order to intimidate the resU 
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seeing the troops at BruDdusium delayed to join 
him, to relieve himself from the anxiety and per- 
plexity he was in, undertook a most astonishing 
enterprise. Though the sea was covered with the 
enemy's fleets, he resolved to' embark in a vessel of 
twelve oars, without acquainting any person with 
his intention, and sail to Brundusium*. In the 
night, therefore, he took the habit of a slave, and 
throwing himself into the vessel like a man of no ac- 
count, sat there in silence. They fell down the river 
Anias for the sea, where the entrance is generally 
easy, because the land-wind, rising in the morning, 
used to beat off the waves of the sea and smoom 
the mouth of the river. But unluckily that night a 
strong sea- wind sprung up which overpowered that 
from the land ; so that by the rage of the sea and 
the counteraction of the stream, the river became 
extremely rough; the waves dashed against each 
other with a tumultuous noise, ' and formed such 
dangerous eddies,, that the pilot despaired of making 
good his passage, and ordered the mariners to turn 
back. Caesar, perceiving this, rose up, and showing 
himself to the pilot, who was greatly astonished at 
the sight of him, said, '* Go forward, my friend, and 
fear nothing; thou carriest Caesar and his fortune." 
The mariners then forgot the storm, and plying their 
oars with the utmost vigour and al&crity, endea- 
voured to overcome the resistance of the waves. 
But such was their violence at the mouth of the 
rivei:> and the water flowed so fast into the vessel, 
that Caesar at last, though with great reluctance, 

« Most historiaos blame this as a rash action ; aod CiBsar 
himself, in his Commentaries, maizes no mention of this, or of 
another less dangerous attempt, which is related by Saetonios. 
While he was making war in Gaul, upon advice that the 
Gauls bad surrounded his army in his absence, he dressed him- 
self like a native of the country, and in that disguise passed 
throngh the enemy's sentinels and troops to hia.4»vrn camp. 
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germiUed the pilot to tMra back. Upon his return 
ft his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pouring 
out their complaints, and expressing the greatest 
concern that he did not assure himself of conquer- 
ing with> them only, bqt, in distrust of their support, 
gave himself so much uneasiness and exposed his 
person to so much danger on account of the absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with 
the troops*. Caesar, then in the highest spirits, 
offered battle to Pompey, who was encamped in an 
advantageous manner, and abundantly suppUed with 
provisions both from sea and laud ; whereas Caesar 
at first had no great plenty, and afterwards was in 
extreme want. The soldiers, however, found great 
relief from a rootf in the adjoming fields, which they 
prepared in milk. Sometimes they made it into 
bread, and going up to the enemy's advanced guards, 
threw it in among them, and declared, " That as long 
as the earth produced such roots, they would cer- 
tainly besiege Pompey.'^ 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be 
prodii^ced, or such speeches to be reported in his 
camp ; for his men were already discouraged, and 
ready to shudder at the thought of the^impenetrable 
hardness of Caesar's troops, who could bear as much 
as so many wild beasts. There were frequent skir^ 
mishes about Pompey's intrenchmentsj, and Caesar 

• Antony and CaleDus embarked on board the vessels 
which had escaped Bibulus, eight hundred horse and four le- 
gions, that is, three old ones, and one that had been newly 
raised ; and when they were landed, Antony sent back the 
ships for the rest of the forces. 

f This root was called CUsram Some of Caesar's soldiers, 
who bad served in Sardinia, had there learned to make bread 
of it. 

\ GsBsar observed an old camp which he bad occupied in 
the place where Pompey was enclosed, and afterwards aban- 
doned. Upon his quitting it, Pompey had taken possession 
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had the advantage io them all, except one, in which 
his party was forced to fly with such precipitation 
that he was in danger of having his camp taken. 
Pompey headed the attack in person, and not a man 
could stand before him. He drove Uiem upon their 
own lines in the utmost confusion, and filled their 
trenches with the dead. 

Caesar ran to meet them, and would have rallied 
the fugitives, but it was not in his power. He laid 
hold on the ensign staves to stop them, and some 
left them in his hands, and others threw them upon 
the ground, insomuch that no less than thirty-two 
standards were taken. Caesar himself was very near 
losing his life ; for having laid hold of a tall and 
strong man, to stop him and make him face about, 
the soldier in his terror and confusion lifted up his 
sword to strike him; but Caesar's armour-bearer 
prevented it by a blow which cut off his arm. 

Caesar saw his affairs that day in so bad a posture, 
that after Pompey, either through too much caution, 
or the caprice of fortune, inste^id of giving the finish- 
ing stroke to so great an action, stopped as soon as 
he had shut up the enemy within their intrench- 
mentis, and sounded a retreat, he said to his friends 
as he withdrew, " This day victory would . have 
declared for the enemy, if they had had a general 
who knew how to conquer." He sought repose in 
his tent, but it proved the most melancholy night 
of his life; for he gave himself up to endless re- 
flections on his own misconduct in the war. He 
considered how wrong it was, when the wide coun- 

of it, and left a legion to guard it. This post Caasar attempted 
to reduce, and it was in this attempt that he suffered so much 
loss. He lost nine hundred and -sixty foot, four hundred 
horse, among whom were several Roman knights, five tribunes, 
and thirty-two centurions. We mentioned just now that 
Pompey was enclosed, as in fact he yfsta on the Iand-sid«, by a 
line of circumvallatioD drawn by Caesar. 
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. tries and rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaly 
were before him, to conjfine himself to so narrow a 
scene of action, and sit still by the sea, while the 
enemy s fleets had the superiority, and in a place 
where he suffered the inconveniences of a siege 
from the want of provisions, rather than besiege the 
enemy by his arms. Thus agitated and distressed 
by the perplexities and difficulties of his situation, 
he resolved to decamp, and march against Scipio ia 
Macedonia ; concluding, that he should either draw 
Pompey after him, and force him to fight where he' 
could not receive supplies, as he had done, from the 
sea ; or else that he should easily crush Scipio, if he 
found him unsupported. 

Pompey^s troops and officers were greatly elated 
at this retreat of Gassar; they considered it as a 
flight and an acknowledgment that he was beaten, 
and therefore wanted to pursue. But Pompey him- 
self was unwilling to hazard a battle of 'such con- 
sequence. He was well provided with every thing 
requisite for waiting the advantages of time, and for 
that reason chose, by protracting the war, to wear 
out the little vigour the enemy had left. The most 
valuable of Caesar's troops nad, indeed, an expe^ 
Hence and courage which were irresistible in the 
field ; but age had made them unfit for long marches, 
for throwing up.intrenchments, for attacking walls, 
and passing whole nights under arms. They were 
too unwieldy to endure much fatigue, and their in- 
clination for labour lessened with their strength. 
Besides, there was said to be a contagious dis- 
temper among them, which arose from their strange 
and bad diet: and what was still a more important 
circumstance, Caesar wanted both money and pro- 
visions, so that it seemed as if he must shortly fall 
of himself. 
These were Pompey's reasons for declining a 
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batde ; but not a man, except Cato, was of his opi- 
nion ; and he, only, because he was willing to spare 
the blood of his countrymen : for when he saw the 
bodies of the enemy, who fell in the late action, to 
the number of a thousand, lie dead upon the field, 
he covered his face, and retired, weeping. All the 
rest censured Pompey for not deciding the affair 
immediately with the sword, calting him Agamem- 
non, and King of Kings, as if he was unwilling to 
^ be deprived of the 'monarchy he was in possession 
' of, and delighted to see so many generals waiting his 
orders, and attending to pay their court. Favonius, 
who affected to imitate Cato's bold manner of speak- 
ing, but carried it much too far, lamented that Pom- 
pey's wanting to keep the kingly state he had got 
would prevent their eating figs that year at Tus- 
culum. And Afranius, lately come from Spain, 
where he had succeeded so ill in his command, that 
he was accused of having been bribed to betray his 
army, asked Pompey, '* Why he did not fight that 
merchant who trafficked in provinces?'* 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey, against his 
own judgment, marched after Caesar, who proceeded 
on his route with great difficulty ; for, on account of 
his late loss, all looked upon him with contempt, 
and refused to supply him with provisions. How- 
ever, upon his taking Gomphi"*^, a town in Thessaly, 
his troops not only found sufficient refreshments, 
but recovered surprisindy of the distemper: for, 
drinking plentifully of tne wine they found there, 
and afterwards marching on in a Bacchanalian 
manner, the new turn their blood took threw off the 
disorder, and gave them another habit of body. 

« CsBsar, perceiviog of how much importance it was to his 
service to make himself master of the place before Pompey 
or Scipio could come up, gave a general assault, about three 
in the afternoon ; and, though the walls were very high, car- 
ried it before sunset. 
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When the two armies were encamped opposite 
each other on the plains of Pharsalia, Pompey re- 
turned to his old opinion ; in which he was confirmed 
by some unlucky omens, and s^n alarming dream , 
He dreamed that the people bf Rome received him 
in the theatre with loua plaudits, and that he adorned 
the chapel of Venus Nicephora, from whom Caesar 
derived his pedigree. But if Pompey was alarmed, 
those about him were so labsurdly sanguine in their 
expectations of victory, that Domitius, Spinther, and 
Scipio, quarreled about Caesar's pontificate; and 
numbers sent to Rome, to engage houses convenient 
for consuls and praetors, making themselves sure of 
being soon raised to those high offices after the war. 
But the cavalry testified the greatest impatience for 
a battle ; so proud were they of their fine arms, of 
the condition of their horses, and the beauty and 
vigour of their persons; besides, they were much 
more numerous than Caesar's, being seven thousand 
to one thousand. Nor were the numbers of infantry 
equal; for Pompey had forty-five thousand, and 
Caesar only twenty-two thousand. 

Caesar cmlled his soldiers together, and told them, 
" That Cornifidus was well advanced on his way 
with two more legions, and that he had fifteen co- 
horts under the command of Calenus, in the environs 
of Megara and Athens." He then asked them, 
** Whether they chose to wait for those troops, or {to 
risk a battle without them V They answered aloud, 
** Let us not wait; but do you find but some stra- 
tagem to bring the enemy, as soon as possible, to an 
action." 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification 
for his army, and upon opening the first victim, the 
soothsayer cried out, " You will fight within three 
days." Caesar then asked him, if there appeared in 
the entrails any auspicious presage? He answered, 
** It is you who can best resolve that question* 
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The gods annonnce a great change and revolation 
in affairs. If you are nappy at present, the altera- 
tion will be for the worse ; if otherwise, expect better 
-fortune." The night before the battle, as he walked 
the rounds about midnight, there appeared a lumi- 
nous phenomenon in the air, like a torch, which, as 
it passed over his camp, flamed out with great bright- 
ness, and seemed to fall in that of Pompey. And, 
in the morning, when the guards were relieved, a 
tumult was observed in the enemy's camp, not unlike 
a'panic terror. Caesar, however, so little expected 
an action that day, that he had ordered his troops to 
decamp, and march to Scotusa*. 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts 
rode up, and told him, the enemy were coming down 
to give him battle. Happy in the news, he made 
his prayer to the gods, and then drew up his army, 
which he divided into three bodies. Domitius Cai- 
vinus was to command the centre, Antony the left 
wing, and himself the right, where he intended to 
charge at the head of the tenth legion. Struck with 
the number and magnificent appearance of the ene- 
my's cavalry, who were posted over against him, he 
ordered six cohorts privately to 'advance from the 
rear. These he placed behind the right wing, and 
gave them instructions what to do when the enemy's 
horse came to charge f* Pompey's disposition was 
this: He commanded the right wing bimself, Domi- 

* Caesar hoped, by his frequent decampini^, to provide 
better for his troops, and perhaps gsiia a favourable oppor- 
tunity of fighting. 

+ Ceesar and Appian agree, that Pompey posted himself 
in his left wing, not in the right. It is also highly probable 
that Afranius, not Lucius Domitius iCnobarbns, commanded 
Pompey's right wing. — Caesar does not, indeed, expressly say 
who commanded there, but he says, *' On the right was posted 
the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts brought by Afranius 
out of Spain, which Pompey esteemed the flower of hit army." 
See the notes on the Life of Pompey. 
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tins the lefft, and his father-in-law, Scipio, the main 
hody. The whole weight of the cavaiiy was in the 
left wing ; for they designed to surround the right of 
the enemy, and to make a successful effort where 
Caesar fought in person ; thinking that nobody of foot 
could be deep enough to bear such a shock, but they 
must necessarily be broken in pieces upon the first 
impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey 
ordered his infantry to stand-in close order, and wait 
the enemy'» attacK, till they were near enough to 
be reached by the javelin. Caesar blamed this con- 
/^uct. Be said Pompey was uot aware what weight 
^he ^wift and fierce advance to the first charge gives 
to every blow, nor how the courage of each soldier 
is inflamed by the rapid motion of the whole*. 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, 
when he saw a trusty and experienced centurion en- 
couraging his men to distingurish themselves that 
day. Caesar called him by his name, and said, 
.** What cheer, Caius Crassinus * 1 How, think you, 
do we standi" " Caesar,'* said the veteran, in a 
bold accent, and stretching out his hand, " the vic- 
toiT is ours. It will be a glorious one ; and this day 
I snail have your praise either alive or dead." So 
saying, he ran in upon the enemy, at the head of his 
copapany, which consisted of a hundred and twenty 
men, He did great execution among the first ranks, 
jand was pressing on with equal fierceness, when one 
of his antagonists pushed his sword with such force 
in his mouth, that the point came out at the nape of 
bis neck. 

* Caesar was so confident of success that he ordered h|s 
ifftreocbments to be filled up, assuring his troops that they 
would be masters of the enemy's camp before night. 

f Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, calls him Crassianus, 
CflBsar calls him Crastiniu, 

p2 
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While the infitotry were thus watmly engaged in 
the centre, the cavalry advanced from Pompey's 
left wing ^ith great confidence, and extended their 
squadrons, to surround Caesar's right wing. But 
before they could begin the attack *, the six cohorts 
which Caesar had placed behind came up boldly to 
receive them. They did not, according to custom, 
attempt to annoy the eiiemy with their javelins at a 
distance, nor strike at the legs and thighs when they 
came nearer, but aimed at their eyes, and wounded 
them in the face, agreeably to the orders they had 
received. For Caesar hoped that these young cava- 
liers who had not been used to wars and wounds, 
and who set a great value upon their beauty, would 
avoid, above all things, a stroke in that part, and 
immediately give way, as well on account, of the 
present danger as the future deformity. The event 
answered his expectation. They could not bear the 
spears pointed against their faces, or the steel 
ffleaming upon their eyes, but turned away their 
faces, and covered them wi^h their hands. This 
caused such confusion, that at last they fled in the 
most infamous manner*, and ruined the whole cause. 
For the cohorts which had beaten them off sur- 
rounded their infantry, and charging them in the 
rear, as well as in front, soon cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he saw his 
cavalry put to the rout, was no longer himself, nor 
did he jemember that he was Pompey the Great ; 
but like a man deprived of his senses by some supe- 
rior power, or struck with consternation at his de- 
feat as the consequence of the divine decree, he re- 
tired to his camp without speaking a word, and sat 
down in his tent to wait the issue. At last, after 
his whole army was broken and dispersed, and the 

* Caesar says, they did tngage his right wing, and obliged 
his cavalry to give ground. Jell. Civil, lib. iii. 
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enemy had got upon his ramparts, and were engaged 
with the troops appointed to defend them, he seemed 
to come to himself, and cried out, " What! into my 
camp too?'* Without uttering one word more, he 
laid aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and 
taking a habit that might favour his flight, he made 
his escape privately. What misfortunes befell him 
afterwards, how he put himself in the hands of the 
Egyptians, and was assassinated by the traitors, we 
have related at large in his life. 

When Caesar entered the camp, and saw what 
numbers of the enemy lay dead, and those they were 
then despatching, he said with a sigh, *' This they 
would have ; to this cruel necessity they reduced 
me: for had Caesar dismissed his troops, after so 
many great and successful wars, he would have been 
condemned as a criminal." Asinius Pollio tells us, 
Caesar spoke those words in Latin, and that he after- 
wards expressed the sense of them in Greek. He 
adds, that most of those who were killed at the 
taking of the camp were slaves, and that th^re fell 
not in the battle above six thousand soldiers'^. CaBsa[r 
incorporated with his own legions most of the in- 
fantry that were taken prisoners; and pardoned 
many persons of distinction. Brutus, who after- 
wards killed him, was of the number. It is said, 
that when he did not make his appearance after the 
battle, Caesar was very uneasy, and that upon his 
presenting himself unhurt, he expressed great joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this' vic- 
tory, that at Tralles was the most remarkable. There 
was a statue of Caesar in the temple of Victory, and 
though the. ground about it was naturally hard, and 

• CflBsar says, there fell about fifteen thousand of the ene- 
my, and that he took above twenty-four thousand prisoners ; 
and that on biseide, the loss amounted only to about fwo bun^r 
dred private soldiers and thirty centurions. 
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payed with hard stone besides, it is said that a 
palm tree sprung up at the pedestal of the sta- 
tue. At Padua, Cfaius Cornelius, a « countryman 
and acquaintance of livy, and a celebrated diviner^ 
was observing the flight of birds the day the battle 
of Pharsalia was fought. By this observation, ac- 
cording to Livy's account, he first discerned the time 
of action, and said to those that were by, " The 
great affair now draws to a decision ; the two gene- 
rals are engaged." Then he made another observa- 
tion, and Uie signs appeared so clear to him, that 
he leaped up in the most enthusiastic manner, and 
cried out, " Caesar, thou art the conqueror.'' As 
the company stood in great astonishment, he took 
the sacred fillet from his head, and swore, '^ He 
would never put it on asain till the event had put his 
art beyond question." Livy affirms this for a truth. 

CaBsar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their 
liberty, for the sake of the victory he had gained 
there, and then went in pursuit of Pompey. He 
bestowed the same privilege on the Cnidians, in 
compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are in- 
debted for a collection of fables, and he discharged the 
inhabitants of Asia from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pom- 
pey assassinated, and when Theodotus presented 
the head to him, he turned from the sight with great 
abhorrence. The signet of that general was th^ 
only thing he took, and on taking it he wept. Aq 
often as any of Pompey's friends and companions 
were taken by Ptolemy, wandering about the couur 
try, and brought to Caesar, he loaded them with fa- 
vours and took them into his own service. H^ 
wrote to his friends at Rome, " That the chief en- 
joyment he had of his victory was, in saving every 
d«^ one or other of his fellow-citizens whp bad 
borne arms against him." 
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As for his Egyptian war, some assert, that it was 
UDdertaken without necessity, and that his passion 
for Cleopatra engaged him in a quarrel which proved 
hoth prejudicial to his reputation and dangerous to 
his person, Others accuse the king's ministers, par^ 
ticularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the greatest 
influence at court, and who, having taken off Pom- 
pey and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an 
attempt against Caesar. Hence it is said, that Caesar 
began to pass the night in entertainments among his 
friends, for the greater security of his person. The 
behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch in public, all that he 
said and did with respect to Caesar was intolerably 
insolent and invidious. The corn he supplied his 
soldiers with was old and musty, and he told them, 
" They ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived 
at other people's cost." He caused only wooden, 
and earthen vessels to be served up at the king's 
table, on pretence that Caesar had taken all the gold 
and silver ones for debt. For the father of the reign- 
ing prince owed Caesar seventeen million five hun* 
dred thousand drachmas. Caesar had formerly re- 
mitted to his children the rest, but thought fit to de- 
man.d the ten millions at this time, for the mainte- 
nance of his army. Photinus, ^instead of paying the 
money, advised him to go and finish the great affairs 
he had upon his hands, after which he should have 
his money with thanks. But Caesar told him, *' He 
had no need of Egyptian counsellors," and privately 
sent for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess, taking only one friend, ApoUodo- 
rus, the Sicilian, with her, got into a smdl boat, 
and in the dusk of the evening made for the palace. 
As she saw it difficult to enter it undiscovered, she 
rolled herself up in a carpet ; Apollodorus tied her 
up at fqll length, like a bale of goods, and carried 
her in at the gates to Caesar. This stratagem of 
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hers, which was a strong proof of her wit and inge- 
nuity, is said to have first opened her the way to 
' Caesar's heart ; and the conquest advanced so fast, by 
the charms of her conversation, that he took upon 
him to reconcile her brother to her, and insisted that 
she should reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this 
reconciliation, and all met to rejoice on the occa- 
sion ; when a servant of Ossar's, who was his bar- 
ber, a timorous and suspicious man, led by his na-* 
tural caution to inquire into every thing, and to listen 
every where about the palace, found that Achillas 
the genera], and Photinus the eunuch, were plotting 
against Caesar's life. Caesar, being informed of their 
design, planted his guards about the hall and killed 
Photinus. But Achillas escaped to the army, and 
involved Caesar in a very difficult and dangerous 
war ; for, with a few troops, he had to make head 
against a great city and a powerful army. 

The first difficulty he met with * was the want of 
water, the Egyptians having stopped up the aque- 
ducts that supplied his quarter f. The second was, 
the loss of his ships in harbour, which he was forced 
to' bum himself, to prevent their falling into the ene- 
my's hands ; when the flames unfortunately spread- 
ing from the dock to the palace^ burned the great 
Alexandrian hbrary. The third f was in the sea- 

* He was in great danger before, when attacked in the 
palace by Achillas, who had made himself master of Alexan« 
dria. Caes. Bell. Civil. Lib. iii. sub finem. 

+ They also contrived to raise the seawater by engines, 
and pour it into Caesar's reservoirs and cisterns ; but Caesar or- 
dered wells to be dug, and in a night's time got a sufficient 
quantity of fresh water. Vide Caes. Bell. Alex. 

I First, there was a,general naval engagement ; after which 
Caesar attacked the island, and, last of all, the mole. It was 
in this last attack be was under the difficulty mentioned by 
Platarch. ^ 
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fight near the isle of Pharos, \rhen, seeing his men 
hard pressed, he leaped from the mole into a little 
skiff, to go to their assistance. The Egyptians 
making up on all sides, he threw himself into the sea, 
and with much difficult reached his galleys by swim- 
ming*. Having several valuable papers, which he 
was not willing either to lose or to wet, it is said he 
held them above water with one hand, and swam 
with the other. The skiff sunk soon after he left it. 
At last the king joining the insurgents, Caesar at- 
tacked and defeated htm. Great numbers of the 
Egyptians were slain, and the king was heard of no 
more. This gave Caesar opportunity to establish 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Soon after she had a 
son by him, whom the Alexandrians called Caesario. 
He then departed for Syria, and from thence 
marched into Asia Minor, where he had intelligence 
that Domitius, whom be had left governor, was de- 
feated by Phamaces, son of Mithiidates, and forced 
to fly out of Pontus with the few troops that he had 
left; and that Phamaces, pursuing his advantage 
with great ardour, had made himself master of By- 
thynia and Cappadocia, and was attempting Arm^ 
nia the Less, having stirred up all the kings and te- 
trarchs of Asia against the Romans. Caesar imme- 
diately marched against him with three legions, and 
defeated him in a great battle near Zela, which de- 
prived him of the kingdom of Pontus, as well as 
ruined his whole army. Tn the account he gave 
A^iintius, one of his friends in Rome, of the rapi- 
pidity and despatch with which he gained his victory, 
he made use only of three words, " I came, I saw, 
I conquered.'' Their having all the same fOi^m and 

« His first intention was to gain the Admiral f|;aUey ; b«t, 
fiDding it Tery hard pressed, he made for the others. And it 
was fortunate for him that he did, for his own galley soon 
went to the bottom. v « 
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termioatioii io 'the Roman language adds grace to 
their conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success he returned to 
Italy, and arrived at Rome, as the year of his se- 
cond dictatorship, an office that had never been an- 
nual before, was on the point of expiring. He was 
declared consul for the year ensuing. But it was a 
blot in his character that he did not punish his troops, 
who, in a tumult, had killed Cosconius and Galba, 
men of Pr%torian dignity, in any severer manner 
than by calling them citizens*, instead of fellow-sol- 
diers. Nay, he gave each of them a thousand 
drachmas notwithstanding, and assignedJhem large 

Eortions of land in Italv. Other complaints against 
im arose from the madness of Dolabella, the ava- 
rice of Amintius, the drunkenness of Antony, and 
the insolence of Gornificiust> who, having got pos- 
session of Pompey's house, pulled it down, and rebuilt 
it, because he thought it not large enough for him. 
These things were very disagreeable to the Romans. 
Caesar knew it, and disapproved such behaviour, but 
was obliged, through political views, to make use of 
such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had 

escaped into Africa, where they raised a respectable 

. army with, the assistance of King Juba. Caesar now 

* But by this appellation they were cashiered. It was the 
tenth legion which had mutinied at Gapaa, and afterwards 
marched with g^reat insolence to Rome. Caesar readily gave 
them the discharge they demanded, which so humbled them, 
that they begged to be taken again into his service ; and he 
did not admit of it without much seeming reluctance, oor till 
after much-entreaty. 

+ It was Antony, not Comificios, who got the forfeiture 
of Pompey's house; as appears from the life of Antony, and 
Cicero's second Philippic Therefore there is, probably, a 
transposition in this place, owing to- the carelessness of some 
transcriber. 
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resolved to carry war' into their quarters^ and in order 
to it, first crossed over to Sicily, though it was about 
the time of the winter soldtice. To prevent his offi- 
cers from entertaining any hopes of having the expe- 
dition delayed, he pitched his own tent almostr with- 
in the wash of the sea; and a favourable wind 
springing up, he reembarked with three thousand 
foot and a small body' of horse *• After he had land- 
ed them safely and privately on the African coast, 
he set sail again in quest of the remaining part of his 
troops, whose numbers were more considerable, and 
for whom he was under great concern. He found 
them, however, on their way at sea, and conducted 
them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy had great 
dependence on an ancient oracle, the purport of 
which was, " That the race of Scipio would be al- 
ways victorious in Africa." And, a^ he happened 
to have in his army one of the family of Africanus, 
named Scipio Sallution, though in other respects a 
contemptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the 
enemy's general, or to turn the oracle on his side, in 
all engagements he gave this Sallution the command, 
as if he had been really general. There were fre- 
quent occasions of this kind; for he was often forced 
lo fight for provisions, having neither a sufficiency 
of bread for his men, nor of forage for his horses. 
He was obliged to give his horses the very seaweed, 
only washing out the salt, and mixing a little grass 
with it to make it go down. The thing that laid 
faim under a necessity of having recourse to this ex- 
pedient was the number of Numidian cavalry, who 
were extremely well mounted, and by swift and sud- 
den impressions commanded the whole coast. 

* He embarked six legions and two thousand horse; but 
the nnmber mentioned by Plutarch was all that he landed 
with nt first, many of the ships having been separated by a storm. 

VOL. VI. Q 
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One day when Caesar's cavalry had nothiog else 
to do, they diverted themselves with an African who 
danced, and played upon the flute with great perfec- 
tion. They had left their horses to the care ot boys, 
and sat attending to the entertainment with great 
delight, when the enemy, coming upon them at once, 
killed part, and entered the camp with others, who 
fled with great precipitation. Had not Csesar him- 
self, and Asinius Pollio come to their assistance, 
and stopped their flight, the war would have been at 
an end that hour. In another engagement the enemy 
had the advantage again ; on which occasion it was 
that Cassar took an ensign, who was running away, 
by the neck, and making him face about, said, " Look 
on this side for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, 
was desirous to come to a decisive action. There- 
fore, leaving Afraoius and Juba in their respective 
camps, which were at no great distance, he went in 
person to the camp above the lake, in die neighbourr 
hood of Thapsus, to raise a fortification for a place 
of arms and an occasional retreat. While Scipio 
was constructing his walls and ramparts, Caesar, with 
incredible despatch, made his way through a coun- 
try almost impracticable, by reason of its woods and 
difficult passes, and coming suddenly upon him, 
attacked one part of his army in the rear, another 
in the front, and put the whole to flight. Then 
making the best use of his opportunity, and of the 
favour of fortune, with one tide of success he took 
the camp of Afranius, and destroyed that of the 
Numidians ; Juba, their king, being glad to save 
himself by flight. Thus, in a small part of one 
day, he made himself master of three camps, and 
killed fifty thousand of the enemy, with the loss only 
of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of the action : 
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others say, that as Caesar was drawing up h!s army 
and giving his orders, he had an attack of his old 
distemper ; and that upon its approach, before it had 
oyerpowered and deprived him of his senses, as he 
feit the first agitations, he directed iiis people to 
carry him to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in 
quiet till the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and prstorian dignity 
escaped out of the battle. ' Some of them, being 
afterwards taken, despatched themselves, and a 
number were put to death by Csesar. Having a, 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to XJtica *, which Cato had the charge of, 
and for that reason was not in the Battle. But by 
the way he was informed that he had killed himself, 
and his uneasiness at the news was very visible. 
As his officers were wondering what mignt be the 
cause of that uneasiness, he cried out, ** Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, since thou enviedst me the glory 
of giving thee thy life.*' Nevertheless, by the book 
which he wrote against Cato after his death, it does 
not seem as if he had any intentions of favour to 
him before. For how can it be thought he, would 
have spared the living enemy, when he poured so 
much venom afterwards upon his grave 1 Yet, from 
his clemency to Cicero, to Brutus, and others with- 
out number, who had borne arms against him, it is 
conjectured, that the book was not written with a 
spirit of rancour, but of political ambition ; for it 
was composed on such an occasion. Cicero had 

• Before Ctesar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuild- 
iog of Carthage, as he did, soon after his return to Italy, for 
the rebuilding of Corinth ; so that these tvio cities were de- 
Itroyed in the same year, and in the same year raised out of 
their ruins, in which they had laid about a hundred years. 
Two years after, they were both repeopled with Roman 
colonies. 
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written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the 
name of Cato to the book. It f^as highly esteemed 
by many of the Romans, as might be expected, as 
well from the superior eloquence of the author as 
the dignity of the subject. Cassar was piqued at 
the success of a work, which, in praising a man who 
had kiljed himself to avoid falling into his hands, 
he thought insinuated something to the disadvantage 
of his character. He therefore wrote an answer to 
it, which he called Anticato, and which contained a 
variety, of charges against that great man. Both 
books have still their friends, as a regard to the me- 
mory of Caesar or of Cato predominates. 

Cassar, after his return from Africa to Rome, 
spoke in high terms of his victory to the people. 
He told them, he had subdued a country so exten- 
sive, that it would bring yearly into the public stores 
two hundred, thousand Attic * measures of wheats 
and three miUion of pounds of oil. After this, he 
led up his several triumphs over Egypt, Pontus,^ 
and Africa. In the title of the latter, mention was 
not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba, the 
son of that prince, then vefy young, walked in the 
procession. It proved a happy captivity for him; 
for of a barbarous and unlettered iNumidian, he be^ 
came an historian worthy to be numbered among the 
most learned of Greece. The triumph was followed 
by large donations to the sol.diers, . and feasts and 
public diversions for the people. He entertained 
them at twenty-tVi^o thousand tables, and presented 
them with a numerous show of gladiators and naval 
fights, in honour of his daughter Julia, who had 
been long dead. 

When those exhibitions were overf, an account 

• « Medimni, See the table of weights and measures. 

f Buaald takes notice of three great . mistakes in this 
passage. The first is, where it is said that Cesar took a 
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was taken of the citizens, who, from three hundred 
and twenty thousand, were reduced to a hundred 
and fifty thousand. So fatal a calamity was the 
civil war, and such a number of the people did it 
take off, to say nothing of t^e misfortunes it brought 
upon' the rest of Italy, and all the prbvinces of the 
empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the 
fourth time ; and the first thing he undertook was 
to march into Spain against the sons of Pompey, 
who, though young, had assembled a numerous 
army, and showed a courage worthy the command 
they had undertaken. The great battle which out a 
period to that war was fought under the walls of 
Munda. Caesar at firsf saw his men so hard pressed, 
and making so feeble a resistance, that he ran through 
Uie ranks, amidst the swords and spears, crying, 
" Are you not ashamed to deliver your general into 
the hands of boys?'* The great and vigorous efforts 
this reproach produced at last made the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than thirty thou- 

eenaus of the people. Suetonius does not mention it, and 
Augustus himself, in the Marmora Ancyrana, says, that in his 
sixth consulate, that is, in the year of ICome725, he numbered 
the people, which bad not been done for forty-two years be- 
fore. The second is,<hat, before the civil wars brolce out be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, the number of the people in Rome 
amounted to no more than three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand ; for long before that it was much greater, and had con- 
tinued upon the increase. The last is, where it is asserted, 
that, in less than three years, those three hundred and twenty 
thousand were reduced, by that w^r, to a hundred and fifty 
thousand ; the falsity of which assertion is evident from this, 
that a little while after, Cffisar made a draught of eighty thou- 
sand, to be sent to foreign colonies. But what is still stranger, 
eighteen years after, Augustus took an account of the people, 
and found the number amount to four millions and sixty-three 
thousand, as Suetonius assures us. From a passage in the 
same author (Life of Cassar, chap»^iv.) these mistakes of Plu- 
tarch took their rise. 

Q2 
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sand of them slaio, whereas Caesar lost only a thou* 
sand, but those were some of the best men he had. 
As he retired after the battle, he told his friends, 
** He had often fought for victory, but that was the 
first time he had fought for his life.'* 

He won this battle on the day of the laberal^^ 
which was the same day that Pompey the Great 
marched out, four years before. The younger of 
Pompey's sons made his escape; the other was 
taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his 
head to Cassar. 

This was the lastof his wars ; and his triumph on 
account of it gave the Romans more pain than any- 
other step he had taken. He did not now mount 
the car for having conquered foreign generals or 
barbarian kings, but for ruining the children, and 
destroying the race of one of the greatest men 
Rome had ever produced, though he proved at last 
unfortunate. All the world condemned his triumph- 
ing in the calamities of his country, and rejoicing in- 
things which nothing could excuse, either before the 
gods or men, but extreme necessity. And it was 
the more obvious to condemn it, because, before this, 
he had never sent any messenger of letter to acquaint 
the public with any victory he had gained in the 
civil wars, but was rather ashamed of such advan- 
tages. The Romans, however, bowing to his power, 
and submitting to- the bridle, because they saw no 
other respite from intestine wars and miseries, but 
the taking one man for their master, created him dic- 
tator for life. This was a complete tyranny; for to 
absolute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the 'first who proposed that the senate 
should confer great honours upon Caesar, but ho- 
nours within the measure of humanity. Those who 
followed contended with each other which should 
inake him the most extraordinary copspliments^ and 
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by the absurdity and extravag^ance of their decrees, 
rendered him odious and insupportable even to per- 
sons of candour. His enemies are supposed to vie 
with his flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might 
have the better pretence, and the more cause, to lift 
up their hands against him. This is probable enough, 
because in other respects, after the civil wars were 
brought to an end, his conduct was irreproaehable. 
It seems as if there was nothing unreasonable in 
their ordering a temple to be built to Clemency, 
in gratitude for the mercy they had experienced in 
Caesar. For he not only pardoned most of those who 
had appeared against him in the field, but on some 
of them he bestowed honours and preferments ; on 
Brutus and Cassius for instance ; for they were both 
praetors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down, but he did not sujQTer them to lie in that pos- 
ture; he erected them again. On which occasion 
Cicero said, " That Caesar, by rearing Pompey's 
statues, had established his own." 

His friends pressed him to have a guard, and 
many offered to serve in that capacity, but he would 
not suffer it. ^ For, he said, " It was better to die 
once, than to live always in fear of death.'^ He 
esteemed the affection of the people the most ho- 
nourable and the safest guard, and therefore endea- 
voured to gain them by feasts and distributions of 
com, as he did the soldiers, by placing them in 
agreeable colonies. The most noted places that he 
colonized were Carthage and Corinth ; of which it 
is remarkable, that as they were both taken and de- 
molished at the same time, so they were at the same 
time restored. 

The nobility he gained by promising them consu- 
lates and pra^torships, or, if they were engaged, by 
giving them other places of honour and profit. To 
fill he opened the prospects of hope; for he was 
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desirous to reign over a willing people. For this 
reason he was so studious to oblige, that when Fa- 
bius Maximus died suddenly towards the close of 
his consulship, he appointed Caninus Rebilius * con- 
sul for the day that remained. Numbers went to 
pay their respects to him, according to custom, and 
to conduct him to the senate-house ; on which occa- 
sion Cicero said, '' Let us make haste and pay our 
compliment to the consul, before his office is ex- 
pired/' 

Caesar had such talents for great attempts, and so 
vast an ambition, that the many actions he had per- 
formed by no means induced him to ^sit down and 
enjoy the glory he had acquired; they rather whet- 
ted his appetite for other conquests, produced new 
designs equally great, together with equal confidence 
of success, and inspired him with a passion for firesh 
renown, as if he had exhausted all the pleasures of 
the old. This passion was nothing but a jealousy 
of himself, a contest with himself (as eager as if it 
• had been with another man) to make his future 
achievements outshine the past. In this spirit he 
had formed a design, and was making preparations 
for war against the Parthians. After he had sub- 
dued them, he intended to traverse Hyrcania, and 
marching along by the Caspian sea and Mount 
Caucasus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his conquering 
arms through the countries adjoining to Germany, 
and through Germany itself; and then to return by 
Gaul to Rome ; thus finishing the circle of the Ro- 
man empire, as well as extending its bounds to the 
ocean on every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he at- 
tempted to dig through the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienus. ife 

* Macrobius calls him Rebibts, 
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designed also to convey the Tiber by a deep channel 
directly from Rome to Circaei, and so into the sea 
near Tarracina, for the conyenience as well as secu- 
rity of merchants who .traded to Rome. Another., 
public spirited work that he meditated was to drain 
all the marshes by Nomentum and Setia, by which 
ground enough would be gained from the water to 
employ many thousands of hands in tillage. He 
proposed farther to raise banks on the shore nearest 
Rome, to'prevent the sea from breaking in upon the 
land ; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and 
dangerous obstructions, apd to build harbours fit to 
receive the many vessels that came in there. These 
thittffs were designed, but did not take effect. . 

He completed, however, the regulation of the ca- 
lendar, and corrected the erroneous computation of 
time, agreeably to a plan which he had ingeniously 
contrived, and which proved of the greatest utility. 
For it was not only in ancient times that the Roman 
months so ill agreed with the revolution of the year, 
that the festivals and days of sacrifice, by little and 
littie^ fell, back into seasons quite opposite to those 
of their institution ; but even in the time of Caesar, 
when the solar year was made use of, the generality 
lived in perfect ignorance of the matter; and the 
priests, who were the only persons that knew any 
thing about it, used to add all at once, and when 
nobody expected it, an intercalary month, called 
Merddonius, of which Numa was the inventor. 
That remedy, however, proved much too weak, and 
was far from operating extensively enough, to cor- 
rect the great miscomputations of time; as we have 
observed in that prince's life. 

Caesar, having proposed the question to the mosft 
able philosophers and mathematicians, published, 
upon principles already vei;iiied, a new and more 
exact regulation, which the Romans still go by, and 
by that means are nearer the truth than other nVtipqs 
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with respect to the difference between the sun's re- 
Tolution and that of the twelve months. Yet iAiis 
useful invention furnished matter of ridicule to the 
envious, and to those who could but ill brook his 
power. For Cicero (if I mistake not), when some 
one happened to say, " Lyra will rise to-morrow," 
answered, " Undoubtedly ; there is an edict for it :" 
as if the calendar was forced upon them, as well as 
other things. 

But the principar thing that excited the' public 
hatred, and at last caused his death, was his passion 
for the title ofkhig. It was the first thing that gave 
offence to the multitude, and it afforded his invete- 
rate enemies a very plausible plea. Those who 
wanted to procure him that honour, gave it out 
among the People* that it appeared from the Sibyl- 
line books, " The Romans could never conquer tiie 
Parthians, except they went to war under the con- 
duct of a king.'^ And one day, when Caesar re- 
turned from Alba, to Rome, some of his retainers 
ventured to salute him by that title. Observing that 
the people were troubled at this strange compliment, 
he put on an air of resentment, and said, '* He was 
not called king, but Caesar." Upon this, a deep si- 
lence ensued, and he passed on in no good humour. 
Another time the senate having decreed him some 
extravagant honours, the consuls and praetors, at- 
tended by the whole body of patricians, went to in- 
form him of what they had done. When they came^ 
he did not rise to receive them, but kept his seat, as 
if they had been persons in a private station, and 
his answer to their address, was, ** That there was 
more need to retrench his honours than to enlarge 
them." This haughtiness gave pain not only to the 
senate, but the people, who thought the contempt of 
that body reflected dishonour upon the whole com- 
monwealth ; for all who could decently withdraw 
went off greatly dejected. 
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Perceiving the false step he had taken, he retired 
immediately to his own house ; and laying his neck 
hare, told his friends, " He was rea,dy for the first 
hand that would strike." He then bethought him- . 
self of alleging his distemper as an excuse ; and as- 
serted, that those who are under its influence are apt 
to find their faculties fail them, when they speak 
standing; a trembling and giddiness coming upon 
them, which bereaves them of their senses. This, 
however, was not really the case ; for it is said, he 
was desirous to rise to the senate ; but Cornelius 
Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held 
him, and had servility enough to say, ** Will you 
not remember that you are Caesar, and suffer them 
to pay their court to you as their superior T 

These discontents were greatly increased by the 
indignity with which he treated the tribunes of th^ 
people, in the Lupercalia,' which/ according to 
most writers, is an anqient pastoral feast, and which 
answers in many respects to the Lycaa amongst the 
Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indeed 
many of the magistrates, run about the street^ 
naked, and, by way of diversion, strike all they meet 
with leathern thongs with the hair upon them. Num- 
bers of women of the first quality put themselves 
in their way, and present their hands for stripes (as 
scholars do to a master), being persuaded that the 
pregnant gain an easy delivery by it, and Uiat the 
barren are enabled to conceive. Caesar wore a 
triumphal robe that day, and seated himself in a 
golden chair upon the rostra, to see the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the re^t, i^ compliance with the 
rules of the festival, for he was consul. When be- 
came into the forum, and the crowd had made way 
for him, he approached Caesar, and offered him a 
diadem wreathed with la,urel. Upon this some plau- 
dits were heard, but very feeble, because they pro- 
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ceeded only from persons placed there on purpose. 
Caesar refused it, and then the plaudits were loud 
and general. Antonyjpresented it once more, and 
few applauded, his officiousness; but when Caesar 
rejected it again, the applause again was general. 
Caesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up, and 
ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the Capitol. 

A few days after, his statues were seen adorned 
with royal diadems ; and Flavins and MaruHus, two 
of the tribunes, went and tore them off. They also 
found out the persons who iirst saluted Caesar king, 
and commlttecf them to prison. The people followed 
with cheerful acclamations, and called them Bru- 
ttteeSf because Brutus was the man who expelled 
the kings, and put the government in the hands of 
the senate and people. Caesar, highly incensed at 
their behaviour, deposed the tribunes; and by way 
of reprimand to them, as well as insult to the people, 
called them several times Brutes and Cumicans, 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, 
by the father's side, was supposed to be a descend- 
ant of that ancient Brutus, and whose mother was 
of the illustrious house of the Servilii. He was also 
nephew and son-in-law to Cato. ^o man was more 
inclined than he to lift his hand against mornarchy, 
but he was withheld by the honours and favours he 
had received from Caesar, who had not only given 
him his life after the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, 
and pardoned many of his friends at his request, but 
continued to honour him with his confidence. That 
very year he had procured him the most honourable 
praetorship, and he had named him for the consul- 
ship four years after, in preference to^Cassius, who 
was his competitor. On which occasion Cassar is 
reported to have said, '* Cassius assigns the strong- 
est reasons, but I cannot refuse Brutus.*' , 

Some impeached Brutus, afte;* the conspiracy was 
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formed ; but, ipstead of listening to them, he laid 
bis hand on his body, and said, ^* Brutus will wait 
for this skin :" intimating, that, though the virtue of 
Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, he ^ould 
not be guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to ob- 
tain it. Those, however, who were desirous of a 
change kept their eyes upon him only, or principally 
at least ; and as they durst tiot speak out plain, 
they put billets night after night in the Ifibunsd and 
seat which he used as praetor, mostly in these terms, 
" Thou sleepest, Brutus;" or, ** Thou art not Bru- 
tus." 

Cassius perceiving his friend's ambition a little 
stimulated by these papers, began to ply him closer 
than before, and spur him on to the great enterprise ; 
for he had a particular enmity against Caesar, for the- 
reasons which we have mentioned in the life of Bru- 
tus. Caesar, too, had some suspicion of him, and 
he even said one day to his friends, " What think 
you of Cassius? I do not like his pale looks." 
Another time, when Antony and Dolabella were ac- 
cused of some designs against his person and go- 
vernment, he said, ** I have no apprehensions from 
those fat and sleek men ; I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones;" meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so 
secret as it is inevitable; for we are told, there 
were strong signs and presages of the death of 
Caesar. As to the lights in the heavens, the strange 
noises heard in various quarters by night, and the 
appearance of solitary birds in the forum, perhaps 
they deserve not our notice in so great an event as 
this. But some attention should be given to Strabo 
the philosopher. According to him, there were seen 
in the air men of fire encountering each other ; such 
a flame appeared to issue from the hand of a sol- 
dier s servant, that all the spectators thought it must 

vol. VI. R 
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be burned, yet, when it was over, he found no harm ; 
and one of the victims which Caesar offered, was 
found without a heart. The latter was certainly a 
most alarming prodigy ; for, according to the rules 
of nature, no creature can exist without a besul. 
What is still more extraordinary, many r^ort, that 
a certain soothsayer forewarned him of a great dan- 
ger which threatened him on the ides of March, and 
Siat when the day was come, as he was going to the 
senate-house, he called to the soothsayer, and said 
laughing, << The ides of March are come.;" to which 
he answered, softly, " Yes ; but they are not 
gone." 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus Le- 
pidus, and signed, according to custom, a numbered 
letters, as he sat at table. While he was so em- 
ployed, there arose a question, '* TV hat kind of 
death was the best!" and Caesar answering before 
them all, cried out, ** A sudden one." The same 
night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and 
windows of the room flew open at once. Disturbed 
both >¥ith the noise and the light, he observed, by 
moonshine, Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering bro- 
ken words and inarticulate groans. She dreamed 
that she was weeping over him, as she held him, 
murdered, in her arms. Others say, she dreamed 
jkhat the * pinnacle was fallen, which, as Livy tells 
us, the senate had ordered to be erected upon Cae- 
sar s house, by way of ornament and distinction; 
and that it was the tall of it which she lamented and 
wept for. Be that as it may, the next morning she 
conjured Caesar not to go out that day, if he-could 
possibly avoid it, but to adjourn the senate ; and, 

* The pinnacle was an ornament usualljr placed upon the 
top of their temples, and was commonly adorned with some 
statues of their gods, figures of victory, or otber symbolical 
device. 
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if he paid no regard to her dreams, to have recourse 
to some other species of divinatioo. Or to sacrifices, 
for information as to his fate, T\aa gave him some 
sui^icion and alarm ; for he had never known be*- 
fore, in Calpurnia, any thing of the weakness or su- 
perstition cipher sex, though she was now so much 
affected. 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and, 
as the diviners found no auspicious tokens in any of 
them, he sent Antony to dismiss the senate. In the 
meantime, Decius Brutus *, sumamed Albinus, came 
in. He was a person in whom Caesar placed such 
confidence that he had appointed him his second 
heir, yet he was engaged in the conspiracy with the 
other Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing that if 
Caesar adjourned the senate to another day the af- 
fair might be discovered, laughed at the diviners, and 
told Caesar he would be highly to blame, if, by such 
a slight, he gave the senate an occasion of complaint 
against him. " For they were met," he said, ** at 
his summons, an<} came prepared with one voice to 
honour him with the title of king in the provinces, 
and to grant that he should wear thie diadem both 
by land sea every where out of Italy. But if any 
one go and tell them, now they have taken their 
places, they must go home again, and return when 
Calpurnia happens to have better dreams, what 
room will your enemies have to launch out against 
you ? Or who will hear your friends when they at- 
tempt to show, that this is not an open servitude on 
the one hand, and tyranny on tlie other! — If you are 
absolutely persuaded that this is an unlucky day, it 
is certainly better to go yourself, and tell them you 
have strong reasons for putting off business till 

* Flutarch finding a D prefixed to Bratus, took it for 
DeHus; bat bis name was Dedmiu Brutm* See Appian and 
Suetonius. 
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another time.'' So saying, he took Caesar by the 
hand, and led him out. 

• He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, 
who belonged to some other person, attempted to 
get up to speak to him, but finding it impossible^ by 
reason of the crowd that was about him, he made 
his way into the house, and putting himself into the 
hands of Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe till 
Caesar's return, because he had matters of great im- 
portance to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the 
Greek eloquence, became acquainted with some of 
Brutus's friends, and had got intelligence of most of 
the transactions, approached Caesar with a paper, 
explaining what he had to discover. Observing 
that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, 
to his officers, he got up as close as possible, and 
said, " Caesar, read this to yourself, and quickly ; 
for it contains matters of great consequence, and of 
the last concern to you.'' He took it and attempted 
several times to read it, but was always prevented 
by one application or other. He therefore kept that 
paper, and that only in his hand, when he enterckl 
the house. Some say, it was delivered to him by 
another man*, Artemidorus being kept from ap- 
proaching him all the way by the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance ; 
hut as in the place where the senate was that day 
assembled, and which proved the scene of that tra- 
gedy, there was a statue of Pompey, and it was an 
edifice which Pompey had consecrated for an orna- 
ment to his theatre, nothing can be clearer than that 
some deity conducted Uie whole business, and di- 

* By Caius Trebonius. So Pltttarch says, io the Life of 
Brutus; Appian sf^ys the sapae; and Cicero too» ip lusai?coo4 
Philipic. 
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reeled the execution of it to that very spot. Even 
Cassius himself, though inclined, to the doctrines of 
Epicurus, tamed his eye to the statue of Pompey, 
aad secretly invoked his aid, before the great at- 
tempt. The arduous occasion, it seems, overruled 
bis former sentiments, and laid him open to all the 
influenee of enthusiasm. Antony, who was a faith- 
ful friend to Caesar, and a man of great strength, was 
held in discourse without by Bratus Albinus, who 
bad contrived a long story to detain him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose to 
do him honour. Some of Brutus's accomplices 
came up behind his chair, and others before it, pre* 
tending to intercede, along with Metillius Cimber *, 
for the recall of hb brother from exile. They con- 
tinued their instances till he came to his seat. 
When he was seated he gave them a positive de- 
nial ; and as they continued their importunities with 
an air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimber f, 
then, with both hands^ pulled.his gown off his neck^ 
which was the signal for the attack. Casca gave 
him the first blow. It was a stroke upon the neck 
with his sword, but the wound was not dangerous ; 
for io the beginning of so tremendous an enterprise 
he was probably in some disorder. Caesar therefore 
turned upon him, and laid hold of his sword. At 
the same time they both cried out, the one in Latin, 
" Villain I Casca ! what dost thou mean V and the 
other in Greek, to his brother, *' Brother, help !" 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing 
of the conspiracy were seized with consternation 

* MetilUus 18 plainly a corrtiptioo. Saetooios calls him 
Cimber TulUus. Io Appian be is named Antilius Cimber, and 
thene is a medal which bears that name ; but that medal is be- 
lieved to be spurious. Some call him Metellius Cimber; aud 
others suppose we should read M. TuUius Cimber. 

+' Here in the original it is Metillius again. 

r2 
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and horror, insomuch that they durst neither fly nor 
assist, nor even utter a word. All the conspirators 
now drew their swords, and surrounded him in such 
a manner, that whatever way he turned, he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, aad met 
nothing but wounds. Like some savage beast at- 
tacked by the hunters, he found every hand lifted 
against him, for they all agreed to have a share in 
the sacrifice and a taste of his blood. Therefore 
Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the groin. 
Some say, he opposed the rest, and continued strug- 
gling and crying out, till he perceived the sword of 
Brutus ; then he drew his robe over his face, and 
yielded to his fate. Either by accident, or pushed 
thither by the conspirators, he expired on the pe- 
destal 01 Pompey's statue, and dyed it with his 
blood : so that Poippey seemed to preside over the 
work of vengeance, to tread his enemy under his 
feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were 
great, for he received no less than three and twenty 
wounds. And many of the conspirators wonnded 
each other, as they were aiming their, blows at him. 
Cassar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to 
$peak to the senate, and to assign his reasons for 
what he had done, but they could not bear to hear 
him ; they fled otit of the house, and filled the peo- 
ple with inespressible horror and dismay. ' Some 
shut up their bouses; others left their shops and 
counters. All were in motion : one was running to 
see the spectacle ; another running back. Antony 
and Lepidus, Caesar's principal friends, withdrew, 
and hid themselves in other people's houses. Mean- 
time Brutus and his confederates, yet warm from the 
slalughter, marched in a body with their bloody 
swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the 
Capitol, not like men that fled, but with an^air of 
gaiety and confidence, calling the people to liberty. 
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and stopping to talk with every man of consequence 
whom they met. There were some who even joined 
them, and mingled with their train ; desirous of ap-- 
pearing to have had a share in the action, and 
hoping for one in the glory. Of this number were 
Cains Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who after- 
wards paid dear for their vanity; being put to death 
by Antony and young Caesar. So that they gained 
not even the honour for which they lost their lives ; 
for no body believed that they had any part in the 
enterprise ; and they were punished, not for the deed, 
but for the will. 

Next day Brutus, and the rest of the conspirators 
came down from the Capitol, and addressed the peo- 
ple, who attended to their discourse without ex- 
pressing either dislike or approbation of what was 
done. But by their silence it appeared that they 
pitied Caesar, at the same time that they revered 
Brutus. The senate passed a general amnesty; 
and, to reconcile all parties, they decreed Caesar 
divine honours, and confirmed all the acts of his 
dictatorship ; while on Brutus and his friends they 
bestowed governments, and such honours as were 
suitable : so that it was generally imagined the com- 
monwealth was firmly established again, aiid all 
brought into the best order. 

But when, upon the opening of Caesar's will, it 
was found that he had left every Koman citizen a 
considerable legacy, and they beheld the body, as it 
was carried through the fwum^ all mangled with 
wounds, the multitude could no longer be kept with- 
in bounds. They stopped the procession, and tearing^ 
up the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped 
them into a pile, and burned the corpse there. Then 
snatching flaming brands from the pile, some ran to 
burn the houses of the assassins, while others 
ranged the city, to find the conspirators themselves. 
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and tear them -in pieces ; but they had taken such 
care to secure themselves that they could not meet 
with one of them. 

Oi^e Cinna, a friend of Caesar's, had a strange 
dream the preceding night. He dreamed (as they 
tell us) that Caesar invited him to supper, and, upon 
his refusal to go, caught him by the hand, and drew 
him after him, in spite of all the resistance he could 
make. Hearing, however, that the body of Caesar 
was to be burned in the fomm^ he went to assist in 
doing him the last honours, though he had a fever 
upon him, the consequence of his uneasiness about 
his dream. On his coming up, one of the populace 
asked, ** Who that was ?" and having learned his 
name, told it his next neighbour. A report imme- 
diately spread liirough the whole company, that it 
was one of Caesar's murderers ; and, indeed, one of 
the conspirators was named Cinna. The multitude, 
taking this for the man, fell upon him, and tore him 
in pieces upon the spot. Brutus and Cassius were 
so terrified at this rage of the populace that, a few 
days after, they left the city. An account of their 
subsequent actions, sufferings, and death, may be 
found in the Life of Brutus. 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not 
survive Pompey above four years. His object was 
sovereign power and authority, which he pursued 
through innumerable dangers, and by prodigious 
efforts he gained it at last. But he reaped no other 
fruit from it than ao empty and invidious title. It is 
true the Divine Power, which conducted him through 
life, attended him after his death as his avenger, pur- 
sued and hunted out the assassins over sea and land, 
and rested not till there was not a man left, either of 
those who dipped their-hands in his blood or of those 
who gave their sanction to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to 
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this aifur was, that Cassius, after he had lost the 
battle of Phihppi, killed himself with the same dag-, 
ger which he had made use of against Csesar ; and 
the most signal phenomenon in the heavens was 
that of a great comet*, which shone very, bright for 
seven nights after Caesar's death, and then disap- 
peared. To which we may add the fading of the 
sun's lustre; for his orb looked pale all that year; 
he rose not with a sparkling radiance, nor had the 
heat he afforded its usual strength. The air, of 
course, was dark and heavy, for want of that vigo- 
rous heat which clears and rarefies it ; and the fruits 
were so crude and unconcocted that they pined 
away and decayed, through the chillness of the at- 
mosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking that the as- 
sassination of Uaesar was displeasing to the gods, 
in the phantom that appeared to Brutus. The story 
of it is this : Brutus was on the point of transport-, 
ing his army from Abydos to the opposite continent; 
and the night before he lay in his tent, awake, ac- 
cording to custom, and in deep thought about what 
might be the event of the war ; for it was natural for 
him to watch great part of the night, and no general 
ever required so little sleep. With all his senses 
about him, he heard a noise at the door of his tent, 
and looking towards the light, which was novfr burned 
very low, he saw a terrible appearance in the human 
form, butof prodigious stature and the most hideous 

* ** A comet made its appearance io the north, while we 
were celebrating the games ia honour of Ceesar, and shone 
bright for seven days. It arose aboat the eleventh hour of the 
day, and was seen by all nations. It was eommunly believed 
to be a sign that the soul of Caesar was admitted among the 
gods ; for which reason we added a star to the head of hia 
statue consecrated soon after in the forum." 

Fragm. Aug. Cjes. ap. Plin. 1. ii. c. 35. 
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aspect. At firsit he was struck with astonishment ; 
but when he saw it neither did nor spoke any thing 
to him, but stood in silence by his bed, he asked it, 
" Who it was V The spectre answered, " I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus ; thou shalt see me at Philippi.'' 
Brutus answered boldly, '* I'll meet thee there;" and 
the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Octavius 
Cassar at Philippi, and 3ie first day was victorious, 
carrpng all before him where he fought in person, 
and even pillaging Cassar's camp. The night before 
he was to fight the second battle, the same spectre 
appeared to him again, but spoke not a word. Brutus, 
however, understood that his last hour was near, and 
courted danger with all the violence of despair. Yet 
he did not fall in the action ; but seeing all lost, he 
retired to the top of a rock, where he presented his 
naked sword to his breast, and a friend, as they tell 
us, assisting the thrust, he died upon the spot*. 

♦ Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain 
that he has given \\a a very inadequate and imperfect idea of 
the character of Caesar. The life he has written is a confused 
jumble of facts, snatched from different historians, without 
order, consistency, regularity, or accuracy. He has left us 
none of those finer and minuter traits, which, as he elsewhere 
justly observes, distinguish and characterise the man more than 
bis most popular and splendid operations. He has written the 
life of Caesar like a man under restraint; has skimmed over 
bis actions, and shown a manifest satisfaction when he could 
draw the attention of the reader to other characters and cir- 
cumstances, however insignificant, or how often soever repeated 
by himself, in the narrative of other lives. Yet from the little 
light he has afforded us, and from the better accounts of other 
historians, we may easily discover, that Csesar was a man of 
great and distinguished virtues. Had he been as able in his 
political as he was in his military capacity, had he been ca- 
pable of hiding, or even of managing that openness of mind, 
which was the connate attendant of his liberality and ambi- 
tion, the last prevailing passion would not have blinded him 
so tar as to put so early a period to bis race of glory. 
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Demades the orator, by* studying in his whole ad- 
ministration to please the Macedonians and Anti- 
pater, had great authority in Athens. When he 
found himself by that complaisance often obUged to 
propose laws and make speeches injurious to the 
dignity and virtue of his country, he used to say, 
** He was excusable, because he came to the helm 
when the commonwealth was no more than a wreck/* 
This assertion, which in him was unwarrantable, was 
true enough when applied to the administration of 
Phocion. Demades was the very man who wrecked 
his country. He pursued such a vicious plan both 
in his private and public conduct, that Antipater 
scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown old, 
'' That he was like a sacrificed beast, all consumed 
except his tongue and his paunch*.'' But the virtue 
of Phocion found a strong and powerful adversary in 
the times, and its glory was obscured in the gloomy 
period of Greece's misfortunes. For Virtue is not so 
weak a» Sophocles would make her, nor is the sen- 
timent just which he puts in the mouth of one of the 
persons of his drama. 

— The firmest mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stunned, depart 

From its sage plan of action f . 

AH the advantage that Fortune can truly be 
affirmed to gain in her combats with the good and 

* The tongne and the paunch were not bamed with the rest 
of the victim. The paunch used to be stuffed and served up 
ai table, and the tongue was burned on the altar at the end of 
the entertainment in honour of Mercury, and had libations 
poured upon it. Of this there are many examples in Homer*s 
Odyssey. 

+ SoPHOc. Antig.'l. §69, and 6T0. 
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virtuous is, the bringing upon them unjust reproach 
and censure, instead of the honour and esteem wliich 
are their due, and by that means lessening the con- 
fidence the world would have in "their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs prosper, 
the people, elated with their strength and success, 
behave with greater insolence to good ministers ; but 
it is the very reverse. Misfortunes always sour their 
temper; the least thing will then disturb them ; they 
take fire at trifles; and they are impatient of the least 
severity of expression. He who rejiroves their 
faults, se^ms to reproach them with their misfor^ 
tunes, and every bold and free address is considered 
as an insult. As honey makes a wounded or ul- 
cerated member smart, so it often happens, that a 
remonstrance, though pregnant with truth and sense, 
hurts and irritates the distressed, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often 
expresses such things as are pleasant, by the word 
menoikeSf which signifies what is symphoniousto the 
mind, what sooths its weakness, and bears not hard 
upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to dwell 
upon dark brown colours, and avoid such as are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a state, in any 
series of ill-conducted and unprosperous measures ; 
such is the feeble and relaxed condition of its nerves, 
that it cannot bear the least alarm; the voice of 
truth, which brings its faults to its remembrance, 
gives it inexpressible pain, though not only salutary, 
but necessary ; and it will not be heard, except its 
harshness is modified. It is a difficult task to govern 
such a people ; for if the man who tells them the 
truth falls the first sacrifice, he who flatters them at 
last perishes with them. 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not move 
in the same direction with the heavens, nor yet in a 
direction quite opposite, but circulating with a gentle 
and almost insensible obliquity, gives the wholi sys- 
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tem such a temperature as tends to its preservation. 
So in a system of government, if a statesman is de- 
termined to describe a straight line, and in all things 
to go against the inclinations of the people, such 
rigour must make his administration odious ; and, on 
the other hand, if he suffers himself to be carried 
along with their most erroneous motions, the govern- 
ment will soon be in a tottering and ruinous state. 
, The latter is the more common error of the two. 
But the politics which keep a middle course, some- 
times slackening the reins, and sometimes keeping a 
tighter hand, indulging the people in one point to, 
gain another that is more important, are the only 
measures that are formed upon rational principles: 
for a well-timed condescension and moderate treat- 
ment will bring men to concur in many useful 
schemes, which they could not be brought into by 
despotism and violence. It must be acknowledged, 
that this medium is difficult to hit upon, because it 
requires a mixture of dignity with gentleness; but 
when the just tenfperature is gained, it presents the 
happiest and most perfect harmony that can be con- 
ceived. It is by this sublime harmony the Supreme 
Being governs the world ; for nature is not dragged 
into obedience to his commands, and though his in- 
fluence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 

'fhiBwffects of austerity were seen in the younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging or popular in 
his behaviour; he never studied to oblige the people, 
and therefore his weight in the administration was 
not great. Cicero says, " He acted as if he had 
h'ved in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Romulus, and by that means fell short of 
the consulate*.'' His case appears to me to have 

* The passage here referred to is in the first epistle of 
Cicero's second book to Atticus. But we find nothing there 
of the repulse Cato met with in his application for the consul- 
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been the same "v^ith that of fruit which conies otit of 
season : people look upon it with pleasure and admi- 
ration, but they make no use of it. Thus the old- 
fashioned virtue of Cato, making its appearance 
amidst the luxury and corruption which time had 
introduced, had all the splendour of reputation which 
such a phenomenon could claim, but it did not answer 
the exigencies of the state; it was disproportiotied to 
the times, and too ponderous and unwieldy for use. 
Indeed his circumstances were not altogether like 
those of Phocion, who came not into the administra- 
tion till the state was sinking*; whereas Cato had 
only to save the ship beating about in the storm. 
At the same time we must allow that he had not the 
principal direction of her; he sat not at the helm; he 
could do no more than help to hand the sails and the 
tackle. Yet he maintained a noble confiict with 
Fortune, who having determined to ruin the common- 
wealth, effected it by a variety of hands, but with 
freat difficulty, by slow steps and gradual advances, 
o near was Rome being saved by Ca^o and Cato's 
virtue ! With it we would compare that of Phocion : 
not in a general manner, so as to say, they were both 
persons of integrity, and able statesmen; for there is 
a difference between valour and valour, for instance, 
between that of Aldbiades and that of Epaminondas ; 
the prudence of Theraistocles and that of Aristides 
were not the same ; justice was of one kind in Numa, 
and in Agesilaus of another : but the virtues of Pho- 
cion and Cato were the same in the most minute 
particular; their impression, form and colour, are 
perfectly similar. Thus their severity of manners 

ship. That repulse, indeed, did not happen till ei^ht years 
after t|ie date of that epistle. 

* Our author means, that uncommon and eitraordinary 
efforts were more necessary to save the poor remains of a 
wreck, than to keep a ship, yet whole and entire, from sinking. 
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was equally tempered with humanity, and their valour 
with caution; tl^y had the same solicitude for others, 
and disregard for themselves; the same al)horrence 
of every thing base and dishonourable, and the same 
firm attachment to justice on all occasions: so that it 
requires a very delicate expression, like the finely 
discriminated sounds of the organ*, to mark the 
difference in their characters. 

It is universally agreed, that Cato was of an illus- 
trious pedigree, which we shall give some account of 
in his life ; and we conjecture, that Phocion s was 
not mean or obscure; for had he been the son of a 
turner, it would certainly have been mentioned by 
Olaucippus, the son of Hyperides, among athpusand 
other ihipgs, in the treatise which he wrote on pur- 
pose to disparage him. Nor, if his birth had been 
so low, would he have had so good an education, or 
such a hberal mind and manners. It is certain, that, 
whe& very young, he was in tuition with Plato, and 
afierwards with Xenocrates in the academy; and 
from the very first he distinguished himself by his 
strong application to the most valuable studies. Du- 
ns tells us, the Athenians never saw him either laugh 
or cry, or make use of a public bath, or put his hand 
from under his cloak when he was dressed to appear 
in public. If he made an excursion into the country, 
or marched out to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without his upper garment too, except it hap- 
pened to be intolerably cold : and then his soldiers 
used to laugh, and say, '' It is a sign of a sharp 
winter; Phocion has got his clothes on." 

♦ The organ here mentioned was probably that invented 
by Ctesi bins, who, according to Athenaeus, placed in the temple 
of Zepbyrus, at Alexandria, a tube, which, collecting air by 
the appulaive motion of water, emitted musical sounds, either 
by their strength adapted to war, or by their lightness to fes- 
tivity. - 
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He was one of the most hamane and best tem- 
pered men in the world, and yet he had so ill-natured 
and forbidding a look, that strangers were afraid to 
address him without company. Therefore, when 
Chares, the orator, observed to the Athenians, what 
terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themselves merry, he said, " This brow of 
mine never gave one of you an hour of sorrow; but 
the laughter of these sneerers has cost their country 
many a tear." In like manner, though the measures 
he proposed were happy ones, and his counsels of 
the most salutary kind, yet he used no flowers of 
rhetoric; his speeches were concise, commanding, 
and severe. For, as Zeno says, that a philosopher 
should never let a word come out of his mouth that 
is not strongly tinctured with sense; so Phocion's 
oratory contained the most sense in the fewest words. 
And it seems that Polyeuctus the Sphettian had this 
in view when he said, *' Demosthenes was the better 
orator, and Phocion the more persuasive speaker.*^ 
His speeches were to be estimated like coins, not for 
the size, but for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to 
which, we are told, that one day when the theatre 
was full of people, Phocion was observed behind the 
scenes wrapped up in thought, when one of his friends 
took occasion to say, " What! at your meditc^tions, 
Phocion r " Yes," said he, " I am considering 
whether I cannot shorten what I have to say to the 
Athenians.*' And Demosthenes, who despised the 
other orators, when Phocion got up, used to say 
to his friends softly, " Here comes the pruner of my 
periods.^' But perhaps this is to be ascribed to the 
excellence of his character, since a word or a nod 
from a person revered for his virtue is of more 
weight tiian the most elaborate speeches of other 
men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then com^ 
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maoderof the Athenian armies; and, as he paid him 
all p4'oper atteDtion, he gained much railitarj know- 
ledge by him. — In some degree too he helped to 
correct the temper of Chabrias, which was impe- 
tuous and uneven. For that general, though at 
other times scarce any thing could move him, in 
time of action was violent^ and exposed his person 
with, a boldness ungoverned by discretion. At last 
it cost him his life, when he made it a point to get in 
before the other gidleys to the isle of Chios, and at- 
tempted to make good his landing by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his courage, . 
animated him when he was too slow in his operations, 
and endeavoured to bring him to act coolly when he 
was unseasonably violent. This gained him the 
affection of Chabrias, who was a man of candour 
and probity ; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to 
the notice of Uie Greeks. Particularly in the sea- 
iight off Naxos, Phocion being appointed to head 
ti^ squadron on the left, where the action was hottest, 
bad a fine opportunity to distinguish himself, and he 
made such use of it that victory soon declared for 
the Athenians; and as this was the first victory they 
had gained at sea, in a dispute with Greeks, since 
the taking of their city, they expressed the highest 
regard for Chabrias, and began to consider Phocion 
as a person in whom they should one day find an able 
commander. This batUe was won during the cele- 
bration of the great mysteries: and Chabrias, in 
commemoration of it, annually treated the Athenians 
svitb wine on the sixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the 
islands, to demand their contributions, and offered 
him a guard of twenty sail. But Phocion said, " If 
you send me against enemies, such a fleet is too 
small; if to friends, one ship is sufficient." He 

S 2 
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therefore went in his own galley, and by addressing 
himself to the cities and magistrates in an open and 
humane manner, he succeeded so well as to return 
with a number of ships which the allies fitted out, 
and at the same time put their respective quotas of 
money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to 
Chabrias as long as he lived, but, after his ^eatb, 
continued his attentions to all that belonged to him. 
With bis son Ctesippus he took peculiar care to 
form him to virtue ; and though he found him very 
stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured to correct 
his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, 
his patience failed him. In one of his expeditions 
the young man was so troublesome with unseason- 
able questions, and attempts to give advice, as if he 
knew how to direct the operations better than the 
general, that at last he cried out, '* O Chabrias, 
Chabrias ! what a return do I make thee for thy fa- 
vours, in bearing with the impertinences of thy son." 

He observed, that those who took upon them the 
management of public affairs, made two departments 
of them, the civil and the military, which they shared 
as it were by lot. Pursuant to this division, Eubu- 
lus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hy- 
perides, addressed the people from the rostrum, and 
proposed new edicts ; while Diophites, M enestheus, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, raised themselves by the 
honours and employments of the camp. But Pho- 
cion chose rather to move in the walk of Pericles, 
Aristides, and Solon, who excelled not only as ora- 
tors, but as generals ; for he thought their fame more 
complete ; each of these great men (to use the words 
of Archilochus) appearing justly to claim 

The palms of Mars,- and laurels of the muse: 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was 
equally the patroness of arts and arms. 
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Formed upoD these models, peace and tranquillity 
were the great objects he had always in view ; yet he 
was engaged in more wars than any person, either of 
his own, or, of the preceding times. Not thia.t he 
courted, or even applied for the command; but he 
did not decline it when called to that honour by his 
countrymen. It is certain, he was elected general no. 
less than five and forty times, without once attend- 
ing to the election ; being always appointed in his 
absence, at the free motion of his countrymen. Men . 
of shallow understanding were surprised that the 
people should set such a value on Phocion, who 
generally opposed their inclinations, and never said 
or did any thing with a view to recommend himself, 
for, as princes divert themselves at their meals with 
buffoons and jesters, so the Athenians attended to 
the polite and agreeable address of their orators by 
way of entertainment only ; but when the question 
was concerning so important a business as the com- 
mand of their forces, they returned to sober and se- 
rious thinking, and selected the wisest citizen, and 
the man of the severest manners, who had combated 
their capricious humours and desires the most. This 
be scrupled not to avow; for one day, when an oracle 
from Delphi was read in the assembly, importing, 
*' That the rest of the Athenians were unanimous in 
their opinions, and that there was only one man who 
dissented from them,'* Phocion stepped up and told 
them,. ** They need not give themselves any trouble 
in inquiring for this refractory citizen, for he was the. 
man who liked not any thing they did." And another 
time in a public debate, when his opinion happened 
to be received' with universal applause, he turned to 
his friends, and said, " Have I inadvertently let 
some bad thing slip from me V 

Th^ Athenian^ were one day making a collection, ' 
to defray the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers 
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gave liberally. Fhocion was importuned to contri- 
bute among the rest : Jbut he bade them apply to the 
rich : '* I should be ashamed," said he, <* to give you 
any thing, and not to pay this man what T owe him;" 
pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they con- 
tinued very clamorous and teasing, he told them this 
tale : '* A cowardly fellow once resolved to make a 
campaign ; but when he was set out, the ravens began 
to croak, and he laid down his arms and stopped. 
When the first alarm was a little over, he marched 
again. The ravens renewed their croaking, and then 
he made a full stop, and sai^l, You may croak your 
hei^rts out if you please, but you shall not taste my 
carcass." 

The Athenians once insisted on his leadings them 
against the enemy, and when he refused, they told 
him, nothing could be more dastardly and spiritless 
than his behaviour. He answered, *' YoU can neither 
make me valiant, nor can I make you cowards : how- 
ever, we know one another very well." 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous si- 
tuation, the people were greatly exasperat^ against 
him, and demanded an immediate account of his 
conduct. Upon which, he only said, ** My good 
friends, first get out of your difficulties." 

During a war, however, they were generally humble 
and submissive, and it was not till after peace was 
made, that they began to talk in a vaunting manner, 
and to find fault with their general. As they were 
one time telling Phocion, he had robbed them of the 
victory which was in their hands, he said, '* It is 
happy for you that you have a general who knows 
you; otherwise you would have been ruined long 
ago.^' 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they 
refused to Settle by treaty, and proposed to decide 
by the sword, Phocion said, *• Good people, k^ep toi 
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the method in which you have the advantagie ; and 
that is talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, 
they refused to give him the hearing. But he said, 
^' Though you can make me act against my judg- 
ment, you shall never make me speak so." 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse 
party, happening to say, ** The Athenians, will cer- 
tainly kill thee, Phocion, some time or other:" he 
answered, ** They may kilt me, if they are mad; but 
it will be you, if they are in their senses." 

When Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, advised the 
Athenians to make war upon Philip, the weather 
being hot, and the orator a corpulent man, he ran 
himself out of breath, and perspired so violently, that 
he was forced to take several draughts of cold water, 
before he could finish his speech. Phocion, seeing 
him in such a condition, thus addressed the assembly 
— " You have great reason to pass an edict for the 
war, upon this man's recommendation. For what 
are you not to expect from him, when loaded with a 
suit of armour he marches against the enemy, if in 
delivering to you (peaceable folks) a speech which he 
had composed at bis leisure, he is ready to be suffo- 
cated." 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day said many dispa- 
raging things of him in the general assembly, and, 
amoqg the rest, observed, that when Alexander de- 
manded ten of their orators, Phocion gave it as his 
opinion, that they should be delivered to him. •* It 
is true," said Phocion, " I have given the people of 
Athens much good counsel, but they do not follow 
it" 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who 
got the name of Laconistes, by letting his beard grow 
long, in the Lacedaemonian manner, wearing a thread- 
bare cloaks and keeping a very grave countenance. 
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Phocion finding one of his assertions much contra^ 
dieted in the assembly, c^Ued upon this man to sup- 
port the truth and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiades, however, ranged himself on the people's 
side, and advised what he thought agreeable to them. 
Then Phocion, taking him by the beard, said, " What 
is all this heap of hair for? Cut it, cut it off." 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his 
pretended valour before the people, and pressed them 
much to declare war. But when the lists came to 
be made out, of those that were to serve, this swag- 
gerer had got his. leg bound up, and a crutch under 
his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out 
to his secretary, *' to put down Aristogiton acripple 
and a coward." 

All these sayings have something so severe in 
them that it seems strange that a man of such austere 
and unpopular manners should ever get the surname 
of the Good, It is indeed difficult, but, I believe, 
not impossible, for the sanie man to be both rough 
and gentle, as some wines are both &weet and sour: 
and on the other hand, some men who have a great 
appearance of gentleness in their temper, are very 
harsh and vexatious to those who have to do with 
them. In this case, the saying of Hyperides to the 
people of Athens deserves notice : *' Examine not 
whether I am severe upon you, but whether I am 
so for my own sake." As if it were avarice only that 
makes a minister odious to the people, and the abuse 
of power to the purposes of pride, envy, anger, or 
revenge, did not make a man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against 
any man in his private capacity, or considered him 
as an enemy; but he was inflexibly severe against 
every man who opposed his motions and designs for 
the public good. Hb behaviour, in other respects, 
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was liberal^ benevoleDty and humane ; the unfortunate 
he was always ready to assist, and he^ pleaded 6vea 
for his enemy^ if be happened to be in clanger. His 
friends, one day, finding fault with him for appearing 
in behalf of a man whose conduct did not deserve it; 
he said, " The good have no need of an advocate.'' 
Aristogiton, the informer, being condemned, and 
committed to prison, begged the favour of Phociob 
to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his 
application. His friends dissuaded him from it, but 
he said* " Let me alone, good people. Where can 
one rather wish to speak to Aristogiton than in a 
prison?'^ 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets rnder any 
other commander, the maritime towns and islands in 
alliance with that people, looked upon every such 
commander as an enemy; they strengthened their 
walls, shut up tbeur harbours," and conveyed the 
cattle, the slaves, the women and children, out of 
the country into the cities. But when Phocion had 
the command, the same people went out to meet him 
in their own ships, with chaplets on their heads and 
every expression of joy, and in that manner con* 
ducted him into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in 
Eubeea, and" for that purpose sent in forces &om 
Maceddn, as well as practised upon the towns by 
means of the petty princes. Hereupon, Plutarch of 
Eretria called in the Athenians, and entreated them 
to rescue the island out of the hands of the Mace- 
donians : in consequence of which they sent Phocion 
at first with a small body of troops, expecting that 
the Euboeans would immediately rise and join him. 
But when he came, he found nothing among them 
but treasonable designs and disafiection to their own 
country, for they were corrupted by Philip's money. 
For this reason he seized an eminence separated 
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from the plains of Tamynae by a deep defile, and in 
that post he secured the best of his troops. As for 
the disorderly, the talkative, and cowardly part of 
the soldiers, if they attempted to desert and steal out 
of the camp, he ordered the officers to let them go. 
"For," said he, " if they stay here, such is their 
want of discipline that, instead of being serviceable, 
they will be prejudicial in time of action ; and, as 
they will be conscious to themselves of flying from 
their colours, we shall not have so much noise and 
calumny from them in Athens." 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his 
men to stand to their arms, but not attempt any thing 
till he had made an end of his sacrifice: and, whether 
it was that he wanted to gain time, or could not easily 
find the auspicious tokens, or was desirous of draw- 
ing the enemy nearer to him, he was long about it. 
Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the 
head of the mercenaries ; and the cavalry seeing him 
in motion, could wait no longer, but advanced against 
the enemy, though in a scattered and disorderly 
manner, as they happened to issue out of the camp. 
The first line being soon broken, all the rest dis- 
persed, and Plutarch himself fled. A detachment 
from the enemy then attacked the entrenchments, 
and endeavoured to make a breach in them, sup- 
posing that the fate of the day was decided. But at 
that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifice, and 
the Athenians sallying out of the camp, fell upon the 
assailants, routed them, and cut most of them in 
pieces in the trenches. Phocion then gave the main 
body directions to keep their ground, in order to re- 
ceive and cover such as were dispersed in the first 
attack, while he, with a select party, went and 
charged the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both 
sides behaving witli great spirit and intrepidity. 
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Among the Athenians, phallus the son of Citoeas, 
and Glaucus the son of Polymedes, who fought near 
the general's person, distinguished themselves the 
most. Cieophanes, too, did great service in the 
action ; for he rallied the cavalry, and brought them 
up again, by. calling after them, and insisting that 
they should come to the assistance of their general, 
who was in danger. They returned, therefore, to 
the charge ; and by the assistance which they gave 
the infantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of 
Eretria, and made himself master of Zaretra, a fort, 
advantageously situated where the island draws to a 
point, and the neck of land is defended on each side 
by the sea. He did not choose, in pursuance of his 
victory, to take the Greeks ppsoners, lest the Athe- 
nians, inOuenced by their orators, should, in the first 
motions of reseptment, pass some unequitable sen- 
tence upon them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to Athens. 
The allies soon found the want of his goodness and 
justice, and the Athenians saw his capacity and 
courage in a clear light. For Molossus, who suc- 
ceeded him, conducted the war so ill as to fall him- 
self into the enemy's hands. Philip, now rising in 
his designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont 
with all his forces, in order to seize at once on the 
Chersonesus, Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to 
that quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give 
that commission to Chares. Accordingly he sailed 
to those parts, but did nothing worthy of such a force 
as he was intrusted with. The cities would not re- 
ceive his fleet into their harbours ; but, suspected by 
all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could 
upon the allies, and, at the same time, was despised 
by the enemy. The orators* now taking the other 
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side, exasperated the people to such a degree, that 
they repented of having sent any succours to the 
Byzantiaus. Then Phocion rose up, and told them, 
** They should not be angry at the suspicions of the 
alUes, but at their own generals, who deserved not 
to have any confidence placed in them. For on their 
account," said he, " you are looked upon with an eye 
of jealousy by the very people who cannot be savecf 
without your assistance." This argument had such 
an effect on them that they changed their minds 
again, and bade Phocion go himself with another 
armament to the succour of the allies upon the Hel- 
lespont. 

This contributed more than any thing to the saving 
of Byzantium.^ Phocion's reputation was already 
great: besides, Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzan- 
tium, who had formerly been well acquainted with 
him at the academy, pledged his honour to the city 
in his behalf. The Byzantians would then no longer 
let him encamp without, but opening their gates re- 
ceived him into their city, and mixed familiarly with 
the Athenians ; who, charmed with this confidence, 
were not only easy with respect to provisions, and 
regular in iheir behaviour, but exerted themselves 
with great spirit in every action. By these means 
Philip was forced to retire from the Hellespont, and 
he suffered not a little in his military reputation ; for 
till then he had been deemed invincible. Phocion 
took some of his ships and recovered several cities 
which he had garrisoned; and making descents in 
various parts of his territories, he harassed and ra- 
vaged the fiat country. But at last, happenmg to be 
wounded by a party that made head against him, he . 
weighed anchor and returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarensians applied to 
him privately for assistance; 'and as he was afraid 
the matter would get air, and the Boeotians would 
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preve&t him^ he assembled the people early in 'tiie 
morning, and gave them an account of the appli- 
cation. They had no sooner given their sanction to 
the proposal, than he ordered the trumpets to sound 
as a signal for them to arm ; after which he marched 
immediately to Megara, where he was received with 
great joy. The first thing he did was to fortify Ni- 
saea, and to build two good walls between the city 
and the port ; by which means the town had a safe 
communication with the sea, and having now little tp 
fear from the enemy on the landside, was secured ii} 
the Athenian interi^st. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state of 
hostility with Philip, the conduct of the war was 
comnaitted to other generals in the absence of Pho- 
cion. But, on his return from the islands, he repre- 
sented to the people, that as Philip was peaceably 
disposed, and apprehensive of the issue oi the war, 
it was best to accept the conditions he had offered. 
And when one of those public barreters, who spend 
their whole time in the court of Heliaca, and make 
it their business to form impeachments, opposed him, 
and said, '* Dare you, Phocion, pretend to dissuade 
the Athenians from war, now the sword is drawn T 
" Yes," said he, ** I dare ; though I know thou 
wouldest be in my power in time of war, and I shall 
be in thine in time of peace." Demosthenes, how- 
ever, carried it against him for war; which he advised 
the Athenians to make at the greatest distance they 
could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to 
say, " My good friend, consider not so miich where 
we shall fight, as how we shall conquer. For victory 
is the only thing that can^keep the war at a distance : 
If we are beaten, every danger will soon be at our 
gates." 

The Athenians did lose the day ; after which, the 
moat factious smd troublesome part of the citizens 
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drew Oharidemus to the hustings, and insisted that 
he should have the command. This alarmed the 
real well-wishers to their country so much, that they 
called in the members of the Areopagus to their as- 
sistance ; and it was not without many tears, and the 
most earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon the 
assembly to put their concerns in the hands of Pho- 
cion. 

He was of opinion, that the other proposals of 
Philip should be readily accepted, because they 
seemed to be dictated by humanity ; but when De- 
mades moved that Athens should be comprehended 
in the general peace, and, as one of the states of 
Greece, should have the same terms with the other 
cities, Phocion said, " It ought not to be agreed to, 
till it was known what conditions Phihp required." 
The times were against him, however, and he was 
overruled. And when he saw the Athenians re- 
pented afterwards, because they found themselves 
obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war, and 
cavalry, he said, '' This was the thing I feared; and 
my opposition was founded upon it. But since you 
have signed the treaty, you must bear its incon- 
veniences without murmuring or despondence; re- 
membering that your ancestors sometimes gave law 
to their neighbours, and sometimes were forced to 
submit, but did both with honour ; and by that means 
saved themselves and all Greece.'' 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to 
Athens, he would not suffer any sacrifices or rejoic- 
ings to be made on that account. " Nothing," said 
he, ** could show greater meanness of spirit than 
expressions of joy on the death of an enemy. What 
great reason, indeed, is there for it, when the army 
you fought with at Cheronaea is lessened only by 
one man.'' 

Demosthenes gave into invecdves against Alex* 
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ander, when he was marchiog agaiost Thebes ; the 
ill pohcy of which Phocion easily perceived, and 
said, 

** What boots the godlike giant to provoke. 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke *.?'* 

Pope, Odyss. 9» 

" When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would 
you plunge Athens iuto it ? For my part, I will not 
suffer you to ruin yourselves, though your inclina- 
tions lie that way ; and to prevent every step of that 
kind is the end I proposed in taking the command." 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent 
to the Athenians, and demanded that they should de- 
liver up to him Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, 
and Charidemus. The whole assembly cast their 
eyes upon Phocion, and called upon him often by 
name. At last he rose up ; and placing him by one 
of his friends, who had the greatest share in his 
confidence and affection, he expressed himself as 
follows ; *' The persons whom Alexander demands 
have brought the commonwealth into such miserable 
circumstances, that if he demanded even my friend 
Nicocles, I should vote for delivering him up. For 
my own part, I should think it the greatest happi- 
ness to die for you all. At the same time, I am not 
without compassion for the poor Thebans who have 
taken refuge here; but it is enough for Greece to 
weep for Thebes, without weeping for Athens too. 
The best measure, then, we can take is to intercede 
with the conqueror for both, and by no means to 
think of fighting.'* 
The first decree drawn up in consequence of these 
I deliberations, Alexander is said to have rejected, 

* These words are addressed to Ulysses by his companions, 
to restrain him from provoking the giant, Polyphemus, after 
I they were escaped ont of his cave, and got on board their 
ship. 

T 2 
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and to have turned his back upon the deputies : but 
the second he received, because it was brought by 
Phocion, who, as his old counsellors informed him, 
stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. He, 
therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, 
and granted his request, but even listened to his 
counsel. Phocion advised him, *^ If tranquillity was 
his object, to put an end to his wars ; if glory, to 
leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against 
the barbarians." In the course of their conference 
he made many observations so agreeable to Alexan- 
der's disposition and sentiments that his resentment 
against the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and 
he was pleased to say, " The people of Athens must 
be very attentive to the affairs of Greece; for, if any 
thing happens to me, the supreme direction will -de- 
volve upon them." With Phocion in particular he 
entered into obligations of friendship and hospitality, 
and did him greater honours than most of his own 
courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, 
that after that prince was risen to superior greatness, 
by the conquest of Darius, and had left out the word 
chairein, the common form of salutation in his ad- 
dress to others, he still retained it in writing to 
Phocion, and to nobody besides, except Aotipater. 
Chares asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that 
he sent him a hundred talents. When the money 
was brought to Athens, Phocion asked the persons 
employed in that commission, '^ Why, among all the 
citizens of Athens, he should be singled out as the 
object of such bounty?" ** Because," said they, 
*' Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and 
good-man." " Then," said Phocion,. " let him per- 
mit me always to retain that character, as well as 
really to be that man." The envoys then went 
home with him, and when they saw the frugality that 
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reigned there» his wife baking bread, himself drawing 
water, and afterwards washing his own feet, they 
uB^ed him the more to receive the present. They 
tokL him, " It gave them real uneasiness, and was 
indeed an intolerable thing, that the friend of so great 
a prince should live in such a wretched manner." 
At that instant, a poor old man happening to pass 
by, in a mean garment, Phocion asked the envoys, 
*< Whether they thought worse of him than of that 
man T As they begged of him not to make such a 
comparison, he rejoined, ** Yet that man lives upoh 
less than I do, and is contented. In one word, it 
will be to no purpose for me to have so much money, 
if I do not use it; and if I was to live up to it, I 
should bring both myself; and the king, your master, 
under the censure of the Athenians." Thus the 
money was carried back from Athens, and the whole 
transaction was a good lesson to the Greeks, That 
the man who did not want such a mm of money was 
richer than he who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the rehisal of his present, Alex- 
ander wrote to Phocion, " That he could not number 
those among his friends who would not receive his 
favours.'' Yet Phocion even then would not take 
the money. However, he desired the king to set at 
liberty Echecratides the sophist, and Athenodorus 
the Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two 
Rhodians, who were taken up for certain crimes, and 
kept in custody at Sardis. Alexander granted his 
request immediately ; and afterwards, when he sent 
Craterus into Macedonia^ ordered him to give Pho- 
cion his choice of one of these four cities in Asia, 
Cios, Gergithus, Myiassa, or Elsea. At the same 
time he was to assure him, that the king would be 
much more disobliged if he refused his second offer. 
But Phocion was not to be prevailed upon, and 
Alexander died soon after^ 
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Phocion's house is shown to this day in the bo- 
rough of MeUta« adorned with some plates of cop- 
per, but otherwise plain and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that 
she was sister to Cephisodotus the statuary: The 
other was a matron, no less celebrated among the 
Athenians for her modesty, prudence, and simplicity 
of manners, than Phocion nimself was for his pro- 
bity. It happened one day, when some new trage- 
dians were to act before a full audience, one of the 
players, who was to personate the queen, demanded 
a suitable mask (and attire), together with a large 
train of attendants, richly dressed; and, as all these 
things were not granted him, he was out of humour, 
and refused to make his appearance; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a 
stand. But Melanthius, who was at the charge 
X)f the exhibition, pushed him in, and said, ** Thou 
seest the wife of Phocion appear in public with one 
maid-servant only, and dost thou come here to show 
thy pride, and to spoil our women 1 " As Melan- 
thius spoke loud enough to be heard, the audience 
received what he had said with a thunder of ap- 
plause. When this second wife of Phocion enter* 
tained in her house an Ionian lady, one of her 
friends, the lady showed her her bracelets and neck- 
laces, which had all the magnificence that gold and 
jewels could give them. Upon which the good ma^ 
tron said, " Phocion is my ornament, who is now 
called the twentieth time to the command of the 
Athenian armies." 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his 
skill in the games of the panathencea *, and his la- 
ther permitted him to make the trial, on condition 
that it was in the foot-races ; not that he set any 
Vi^lue upon the victory, but he did it that the prepa- 
♦ See the Life of Theseus. 
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rations and previous exercise might be of service to 
him ; for the young man was of a disorderly turn, 
and addicted to drinking. Phdcus (that was his 
name) gained the victory, and a number of his ac- 
quaintance desired to celebrate it by entertainments 
at their houses ; but that favour was granted only to 
oDe. When Phocion came to the house, he saw 
every thing prepared in the most extravagant man- 
ner, and, among the rest, that wine mingled with 
spices was provided for washing the feet of the 
guests. He therefore called his son to him, and 
said, '* Phocus, why do you suffer your friend thus 
to sully the honour of your victory*?'* 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclina- 
tion to luxury, he carried him to Laoedemon, and 
put him among the young men who were brought 
up in all the rigour of the ancient discipline. This 
gave the Athenians no little offence, because it 
showed in what contempt he held the manners and 
customs of his own country. Demades, one day, 
said to him, " Why do riot we, Phocion, persuade 
the people to adopt the Spartan form of govern- 
ment 1 If you choose it, I will propose a decree 
for it, and support it in the best manner I am able." 
" Yes, indeed," said Phocion, ** it would become 
you much, with all those perfumes about you, and 
that pride of dress, to launch out in praise of Ly- 
curgas and the Lacedemonian frugalitv." 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply of 
ships, and the orators opposing it, the senate asked 
Phocion his opinion. '* I am of opinion," said he, 
<* that you should either have the sharpest sword, 
or keep upon good terms with those who have.'* 

JPytheas the orator, when he first began to speak 

* The vijctory was obtained by means of abstemiousness 
and laborious exercise, to which such indulgences were quite 
contrary. 
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ia pubUc^ had a torrent of words and the most coo- 
summate assurance. Upon which Phocion said, 
** Is it for Ihee to prate so who art but a novice 
amongst us?' 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alex- 
ander's treasures from Babylon, and came with them 
from Asia to Attica, a number of the mercenary 
orators flocked to him, in hopes of sharing in the 
spoil. He gave these some small taste of his wealth, 
but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hundred 
' talents ; assuring him, at the same time, that he 
might command his whole fortune, if he would take 
him into his protection. But bis messengers found 
a disagreeable reception : Phocion told them, that 
** Harpalus should repent it, if he continued thus to 
corrupt the city." And the traitor, dejected at his 
disappointment, stopped his hand A few days aftor, 
a general assembly being held on this affair, he found 
that the men who had taken his money, in order to 
exculpate themselves, accused him to the people; 
while Phocion, who would accept of nothing, was 
inclined to serve him, as far as might be consistent 
with the pubUc good. Harpalus, therefore, paid his 
court to him a^n, and took every method to shake 
his integrity, but he found the fortress on all sides 
impregnable. Afterwards he applied to Charicles, 
Phocion's son-in-law, and his success with him gave 
just cause of offence ; for all the world saw how in- 
timate he was with him, and that all his business 
went through his hands. Upon the death of his 
mistress Pythionice, who had brought hima daugh- 
ter, he even employed Charicles to get a superb mo- 
nument built for her, and for that purpose furnished 
him with vast sums. This commission, dishonoura- 
ble enough in itself, became more so by the manner 
in which he acquitted himself of it. For the monu- 
ment b still to be seen at Hermos, on the road be- 
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tweea Athens and Eleusis ; and there appears no* 
thiog in it answerable to the charge of thirty talents, 
which was the account that Charicles brought in"^. 
After the death of Harpalus, Charicles and Pho* 
cion took his daughter under their guardianship, and 
educated her witli great care. At last, Charicles 
was called to account by the public for the money 
be had received of Harpalus ; and he desired Pho-^ 
cion to support him with his interest, and to appear 
with him in the court. But Phocion answered, " I 
made you my son-in-law only for just and honoura* 
blepurposes.*' 

The first person that brought the news of Alex* 
aader's death was Asclepiades the son of Hippar- 
chus. Demades desired the people to give no cre- 
dit to it : " For," said he, " if Alexander were 
dead, the whole world would smell the carcass." 
And Phocion, seeing the Athenians elated, and in- 
clined to raise new commotions, endeavoured to 
keep them quiet. Many of the orators, however, 
ascended the rostrum, and assured the people, that 
the tidings of Asclepiades were true : " Well then," 
said Phocion; " if Alexander is dead to-day, he 
will be so to-morrow and the day following; so that 
we may deliberate on that event at our leisure, and 
take our measures with safety." 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved 
Athens in the Lamian war, and saw how much Pho- 
cion was displeased at it, he asked him in a scoffing 
manner, " What good he had done his country, du- 
ring the many years that he was general?" " And 
dost thou think it nothing, then," said Phocion," 
" for the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of 

* Yet Pausanias says, it was one of the completest and 
most curious performances of all the ancient works in Greece.. 
According to him, it stood on tbe other side of the river Ce- 
pbisus. 
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their ancestors?'^ As Leosthenes continued to ha- 
rangue the people in the most arrogant and pompous 
planner, Phocion said, " Young man, your speeches 
are like cypress trees, large and lofty, but without 
fruit/' Hyperide? rose up and said, " Tell us then, 
what will be the proper time for the Athenians to 
go to warl" Phocion answered, " I do not think 
it advisable till the young men keep within the 
bounds of order and propriety, the rich become li- 
beral in their contributions, and the orators forbear 
robbing the public/' 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leos- 
thenes ; and when they asked Phocion his opinion 
of them, he said, ** I like them very well for a short 
race *, but 1 dread the consequence of a loug one. 
The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, are all very 
good ; but they are the last we can produce." The 
event justified his observation. Leosthenes at first 
gained great reputation by his achievements ; for he 
defeated the Boeotiaqs in a pitched ba^ttle, and drove 
Antipater into Lamia. On this occasion the Athe- 
nians, borne upon the tide of hope, spent their time 
in mutual entertainments and in sacrifices to the 
gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine 
opportunity to play upon Phocion, and asked him, 
" Whether he should not have wished to have done 
such great things^" " Certainly I should,'' said Pho- 
cion ; '* but still 1 should advise not to have at- 
tempted them." And when letters and messengers 
from the army came one after another, with an ac- 
count of farther success, he said, ** When shall we 
have done conquering ? " 

* Or rather, ** I think they may run very well from the 
starting post to the extremity of the course : but I know not 
how they will hold It bacls again." The Greeks had two 
sorts of races ; the stadium^ in which they ran ouly right out 
to the froal; and the doUebusy in which tliey ran right out, and 
then back again. 
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ti^odtbeoes died soon after ; and the party which 
^as for continuing the war, fearing that if j^hoeioo 
was elected general, he .would be for putting an end 
to it, instructed a man that was little Hnown, to 
make a motion in the assembly, importing, " That, 
as an old friend and schoolfellow of Phocion, he 
desired the people to spare him, and preserve him 
for the most pressing occasions, because there was 
not another man in their dominions to be compared 
to him." At the same time he was to recommend 
Antiphilus for the command. The Athenians em- 
bracing the proposal, Phocion stood up and told, 
them^ *' He never was that man's schoolfellow, nor 
had he any acquaintance with him, but from this 
moment,'' said he, turning to him, '' I shall number 
thee amongst my best friends, since thou hast ad- 
vised what is most agreeable to me." 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute 
the war with the Boeotians, and Phocion at 6rst 
as strongly opposed it. His friends represented to 
him, that this violent opposition of his would pro- 
voke them to put him to death, " They may do it, 
if they please," said he; ''It will be unjustly, if I 
advise them for the best ; but justly, if I should pre- 
varicate." However, when he saw that they were 
not to be persuaded, and that they continued to be- 
siege him with clamour, he ordered a herald to make 
proclamation, *' That all the Athenians, who were 
not more than sixty years above the age of puberty, 
should take five days provisions, and follow him 
immediately from the assembly to the tield.^ 

This raised a great tumult, and the old men bcr 
gan to exclaim against the order, and to walk off. 
Upon which Phocion said, *' Does this disturb you, 
when I, who am fourscore years old, shall be at the 
head of you?" That short remonstrance had its 
effect; it made them quiet and tractable. When 
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Micion marched a considemUe corps of Maicedo- 
iltaDs and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the 
seacoast and the adjacent country, Phocion ad- 
vanced against him with a body of Athenians. Oa 
this occasion a number of them were very imperti- 
nent in pretending to dictate or advise him how to 
proceed. One counselled him to secure such an 
eminence, another to send his cavalry to such a 
post, and a third pointed out a place for a camp. 
•* Heavens!" said Phocion, "how many generals 
we have, and how few soldiers ! '* 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the in- 
fantry advanced before the ranks ; but when he saw 
an enemy stepping out to meet him, his heart failed 
him, and he drew back to bis post. Whereupon 
Phocion said, " Young man, are not you ashamed 
to desert your station twice in one day; that in 
which I had placed you, and that in which you had 
placed yourself?*' Then he immediately attacked 
the enemy, routed them, afid killed great numbers, 
ambng whom was their general, Micion. ' The con- 
federate army of the Greeks in Thessaly lUcewise 
defeated Antipater in'a great battle, though Leona- 
tus and the Macedonians from Asia had joined him. 
In this action Antiphilus commanded the foot, and 
Menon the ThessaHan horse ; Leonatus was i^ong 
the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia 
with a numerous army> and another battle was 
fought, Jn which the Greeks were worsted. The 
loss, indeed, was not great; and it was principally 
owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, who had 
young officers that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon 
the cities, made the Greeks desert the league, and 
shamefully betray the Kberty of their conAtry. As 
Antipater marched directly towards Athens, De- 
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mosflieiieg and Hyperides fled out of the citr. An 
tor Demades, be bad not been able, in any degree, 
to answer the fines that had been laid upon himl for 
he had -been amerced seven times for proposinir 
edicts contrary to law. He had also been declared 
intamous, and, incapable of speaking in the assem- 
bly. But now finding himself at full liberty, he 
moved for an order that ambassadors should be sent 
to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The 
peqple, alarmed at tbeir present situation, called for 
Fhocion, declaring thai he was the only man they 
cooM trust. Upon which he said, " If you had 
joUoiyed the counsel I gave you, we should not have 
had now to deliberate on such an affair." Thus the 
decree parsed, and Phocion was despatched to An- 
tipater, who th^n lay with his army in Cadmea*, 
and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would 
hnisb the treaty before he left the camp in which he 
tbeii lay. Craterus said, it was an unreasonable de- 
mand ; that they should remain there to be trouble- 
some to their friends and allies, when they might 
subsist at the expense of their enemies. But Antipa- 
ter took him by the hand, and said, " Let us indulge 
Phocion so far." As to the conditions, he insisted 
that die Athenians should leaver them to him, as , 
he had done at Lamia to their general Leosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the 
Athenians, which they agreed to out of necessity ; 
and then returned to Thebes, with other ambassa- 
dors ; the principal of whom was Xenocrates the 
philosopher. For the virtue and reputation of tlie 

♦ Dacier, witboat any necessity, supposes that Plutarch 
uses the word Cadmea for Bceotia. Iq a poetical way it i^^ 
indeed, capable of betn^ understood so ; but it is plain from 
what follows, that Antipater then lay at Thebes, and proba- 
bly in the Cadmea or citadel. 
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latter were so great and illnstnous that the Athe- 
nians thought there could be nothing in human na- 
ture so insolent, savage, and ferocious as not to feel 
some impressions of respect and reverence at the 
sight of him. It happened, however, otherwise with 
Antipater, through his extreme brutality and anti- 
pathy to virtue ; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates; 
which gave him occasion to say, '' Antipater does 
well in being ashamed before me, and me only, of 
his injurious designs against^ Athens." 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but 
Antipater, in great auger, interrupted him, and 
would not suffer him to proceed *. To Phocion^s 
discourse, however, he gave attention; and an- 
swered, that he should grant the Athenians pfeace, 
and consider them as his friends, on the following 
conditions : " In the first place," said he, ** they 
must deliver up to me Demosthenes and Hyperides. 
In the next place, they must put their government 
on the ancient footing, when none but the rich were 
advanced to the great offices of state. A third ar- 
ticle is, that they must receive a garrison into Mu- 
nychia : and a fourtli, that they must pay the ex- 
penses of the war." AH the new deputies, except 
Xenocrates, thought themsdves happy in these con- 

* Yet he had l^ehayed to him with great kindness when he 
was sent to ransom the prisoners. Antipater, on that occa- 
sion, took the first opportunity to invite him to snpper ; and 
Xenocrates answered in those verses of Homer which Ulysses 
addressed to Circe, who pressed him to partake of the deii^ 
pacies she had provided : — 

III fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts, 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feasts. 

Me wouldst thou please? For them thy cares employ; 

And them to me restore, aud me to joy. 

Antipater was ao charmed with the happy application of 
Ithese verses, that lie released all the prisoners, 
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ditions. That philosopher said, *^ Aotipaier deals 
iavoarably with us, if he considers us as his slaves ; 
but hardly, if he looks upoD us as freemen. " Pho- 
cion begged for a remission of -the article of the gar- 
rison ; and Antipater is said to have answered^ 
'* Phocion, we will grant thee every thing, except 
what would be the ruin of both us and thee.*' 
Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, " Whe- 
ther, if he excused the Athenians as to the garrison, 
he would undertake for their observing the other 
articles, and raising no new commotions T' As Pho- 
cion hesitated at this question, Callimedop, sur- 
named Oarabus, a violent man, and an enemy to 
popular government, started up and said, '' Antipa- 
ter, why do you suffer this man to amuse you I If 
he should give you his word, would you depend 
upon it, and not abide by your iirst resolutions ?*' 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a 
Macedonian garrison, which was commanded by 
MenylluB, a man^of great moderation, and the friend 
of Phocion. But that precaution appeared to be 
dictated by a wanton vanity ; rather an abuse of 
power to the purposes of insolence, than a measure 
necessary for the conqueror's affairs. It was more 
severely felt by the Athenians, on account of the 
time the ffanrison entered ; which was the twentieth of 
the month of September*, when they were celebrating 
the great mysteries, and the very day that they car- 
ried the god Bacchus in procession from the city to 
Eleusis. The disturbances they saw in the ceremo- 
nies gave many of the people occasion to reflect on 
the difference 01 the divine aispensations with respect 
to Athens iti the present and in ancient times. 
" Formerly," said they, ** mystic visions were seen, 
and voices heard, to the great happiness of the re- 

♦ Boedromion. » 

u 2 , 
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public, and the terror and astonishment of our ene? 
inies. But now, during the same ^ceremonies, the 
gods look without concern upon the severest mis- 
fortunes that can happen to Greece, and suffer the 
holiest, and what was once the most agreeable time 
in the year, to be profaned, and rendered the date of 
bur greatest calamities." 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an 
oracle from Dodona, which warned them to secure ^ 
the promontories of Diana against strangers. And 
about this time, upon washing the sacred fillets with 
which they bind the mystic beds, instead of the live- 
ly purple they used to have, they changed to a faint 
dead colour; What added to the wonder was, that 
all the linen belonging to private persons, whiqb was 
washed in the same water, retained its former lustre* 
And as a priest was washing a pig in that part of 
the port called Cantharm, a large fish sei;eed the 
hinder parts, and devoured them as far as the belly ; 
by which the gods plainly announced, that they 
would lose the lower parts of the city next tbe peqi, 
and keep the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus, did no 
^ort of injury to the citizens. But the number ex- 
cluded, by another article of the treaty, on account 
of their poverty, from a share in the government, 
was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these as 
remained in Athens, appeared to be in a state of 
misery and disgrace ; and such as migrated to a 
city and lands in Thrace, assigned them by Antipa^ 
ter, looked upon themselves as no better thaq a con- 
quered people transported into a foreign country. 

The death' of Demosthenes in Calauria, and that 
of Hyperides at Cleonae, of which we have given an 
account in another place, made the Athepiaiis re- 
p^ember Alexander and Philip with a regret which ^ 
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seemed almost iiHipired by affection^. The case was 
the same with them now, as it was with the cpuntryr 
man afterwards upon the death of Antigoou^. 
Those who killed that prince, and reigneci in his 
stead, were so oppressive and tyrannical, that a 
Phrygian peasant, who was digging the ground, 
being asked what he was seeking, said, with a sigh, 
. " 1 am seeking for Antigonus.'^ Many of the Athe- 
Niians expressed equal concern, now, when they re- 
membered the great and generous turn pf mind in 
thosje kings, and how easily their anger was ap- 
peased: whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to 
conceal his power under the mask of a private man, 
a mean habit, and a plain diet, was intinitely more 
rigorous to those under his cpmniand ; aqd, in fact, 
an oppressor and a tyrant. Yet, at the request of 
Phocion, he recalled many person^ from exile ; and 
to sucb as he did not choose to restore to their pwn 
country, granted a commodious situation; for, in- 
stead of being forced to reside, like other exiles, 
beyond the Cer^unian mountains, and the promon- 
tory of Taenarus, he suffered them to remain in 
Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this num- 
ber was Agnonides the informer. ^ 

In some other instances he governed with equity. 
He directed the police of Athens in a just and caur 
did manner ; raising the modest and the good to the 
principal employments; and excluding the uneasy 
and the seditious from all offices ; so that having no 
opportunity to excite troubles, the spirit of faction 
died away; and he taught them by little and Ijttl? 
to love the country, and apply themselves to agricul-* 
ture. Observing one day tl^at Xenocrates paid a 

f The cruel disposition of Antipater, who had insisted upon 
Demosthenes and Hyperides being given np to bis revenge^ 
made th« conduct of Philip and Alexander comparatively 
amiable. 
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tax as a stranger, he offered to make him a present 
of his freedom ; but he refused it, and assigned this 
reason — " I will never be a member of that govern- 
ment, to prevent the establishment of which I aeted 
in a public character." 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a consi- 
derable sum of money. But he said, '' Neither is 
Menyllus a greater man than Alexander : nor have 
I greater reason to receive a present now than I had 
then." The governor pressed him to take it at least 
for his son Phocus ; but he answered, " If Phocus 
becomes sober, his father's estate will be sufficient 
for him ; and if he continues dissolute, nothing will 
be so." He gave Antipater a more severe answer, 
when he wanted him to do something inconsistent 
with his probity. " Antipater," said he, " cannot 
have me both for a friend and a flatterer." And 
Antipater himself used to say, " I have two friends 
in Athens, Phocion and Demades : it is impossible 
either to persuade the one to any thing, or to satisfy 
the other." Indeed, Phocion had his poverty to 
show as a proof of his virtue ; for, though he so 
often commanded the Athenian armies, and was ho- 
noured with the friendship of so many kings, he 
grew old in indigence ; whereas Demades .paraded 
with his wealth even in instances that were contrary 
to law : for there was a law at Athens, that no fo- 
reigner should appear in the chorusses upon the 
stage, under the penalty of a thousand drachmas^ to 
be paid by the person who gave the entertainment. 
Yet Demades, in his exhibition, produced none but 
foreigners ; and he paid the thousand drachmas fine 
^ for each, though their number was a hundred. And 
when his son Demea was married, he said, " When 
I married your mother, the next neighbour hardly 
l^new it; but kings and (jirinces contribute to the ex- 
pense of your nuptials." 
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The Atheniaos were coDtinuaily importuniDg Pbo- 
cion to persuade Antipater to withdraw the garri- 
son ; but whether it was that he despaired of suc- 
cess, or rather because he perceiyed that the people 
were more sober and submissive to government, un- 
der fear of that rod, he always declined the commis^ 
sion. The only thing that he asked and obtained of 
Antipater was, that the money which the Athenians 
were to pay for the charges of the war, should not 
be insisted on immediately, but a longer term grant- 
ed. The Athenians, finiding that Phocion would 
not meddle with the aifair of the garrison, applied to 
Demades, who readily undertook it. In conse-' 
quence of this, he and his son took a journey to 
Macedonia^ It should seem, his evil genius led him 
thither ; for he arrived just at the time when Anti- 
pater was in his last illness ; and when Cas»ander, 
now absolute master of every thing, had intercepted 
a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, 
inviting him to come over and seize Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, '* which," he said, ** hnng only upon an 
old rotten stalk ;" so he contemptuously called An<^ 
tipater. Cassander no sooner saw him, than he or- 
dered him to be arrested ; . and first he killed his son 
before his eyes, and so near, that the blood spouted 
upon him, and filled his bosom ; then, after having 
reproached him with his ingratitude and perfidious- 
ness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed 
Polyperchon general, and given Cassander the com- 
mand of a thousand men. But Cassander, far from 
being satisfied with such an appointment, hastened 
to seize the supreme power, and immediately sent 
Nicanor to take the command of the garrison from 
Menyllus, and to secure Munychia before the newa 
of his father's death got abroad. This scheme was^ 
carried inta execution ; and, a few days after, the 
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Athenians being informed of the death of Antipater, 
accused Phocion of being privy to that event, and 
concealing it out of friendship to Nicai^or. Pho- 
cion, hovirever, gave himself no pain about it ; on the 
contrary, he conversed familiarly with Nicanor ; 
and, by his assiduities', not only repder^d him kind 
and obliging to the Athenians, but inspired him with 
an ambition to distinguish himself by exhibiting 
games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the 
king's person was committed *, in order to countier- 
mine Cassander, wrote letters to the Athenians, im- 
porting, ** That the king restored them their ancient 
tbrm of government ;'' according to which^ all the 
|»eople had a right to public employments. This was 
a snare he laid for Phocion. For, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens (as soon appeared 
from his actions), he was sensible that he could not 
effect any thing while Phocion was in the way. He 
saw, too, that his expulsion would be no difficult 
task, when all who had been excluded from a share 
in the administration were restored ; and the orators 
and public informers were once more ma^ter^ of the 
tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among 
the people, Nicanor was desired to speak f to Uiem 
4>n that subject in the Piraeus ; and, for that purpose 
entered their assembly, trusting his person with 
Phocion. Dercyllusy who commanded for the king 
in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him ; 
but Nicanor getting timely information of his design, 
guarded against it, and soon showed that he would 
wreak his vengeance on the city. Phocion then 

♦ The son of Alexander who was yet very young. 

f Nicanor knew that Polyperchon*s proposal to restore the 
democracy was merely a snare, and he wanted to make the 
Atheiiiam sensible of iU 
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was blamed for letting; him go when he had him in 
his hi^nds ; but he answered, ** He could confide in 
Nicanor's promises, and saw no reason to suspect 
him of any ill design. Howeyer/' said he, ** be 
the issue what it may, I had rather be found suffer-^ 
ing than doing what is unjust." 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect 
to himself only, will appear to be entirely the result 
of fortitude and honour ; but, when we consider that 
he hazarded the safety of his country, and, what is 
more, that he was general and first magistrate, I 
know not whether he did not violate a stronger and 
more respectable obligation. It is in yain to allege 
that Phocion was afraid of involving Athens in a 
war ; and for that reason would not seize the person 
of Nicanor ; and that he only urged the obligations 
of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, by a grate-' 
fill sense of such behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt a^inst 
the Anienians. For the truth is, he had sueh confi- 
dence in Nicanor, that when he had accounts brought 
him from several hands of his designs upon the Pi- 
r»us, of his ordering a body of mercenaries to Sa^ 
lamis, and of his bribing some of the inhabitants of 
the Pimsus, he would give no credit to any of these 
things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough of 
Lampra, got an edict made, that all the Athenians 
should take up arms, and obey the orders of Pho- 
cion, he took no care to act in pursuance of it, till 
Nicanor bad brought his troops out of Munychia, 
and carried his trenches rouna the Piraeus. Then 
Phocion would have led the Athenians against him ; 
but, by this time, they were beconde mutinous, and 
looked upon him with contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander, the son of 
Polyperchon, with an army, under pretence of as- ' 
jBisting the city against Nicanor ; but, in reality, to 
avail himself of its fatal divisions, and to seize it, if 
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possible, for himself. For the exiles who entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and such eitizens 
as had been stigmatized as infamous, with other 
mean people, resorted to him, and all, together made 
up a strange disorderly assembly, by whose suffirages 
the command was taken from PhocioD, and other 
generals appointed. Had not Alexander been seen 
alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and 
by repeated interviews, given the Athenians cause 
of suspicion, the city could not have escaped the 
daneer it was in^ Immediately the orator Agonides 
singled out Phocion, and accused him of treason ; 
which so much alarmed Callimedon and Pericles *, 
that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such 
of his friends as did not forsake him, repaired to 
Polyperchon. Solon of Plataea, and Dinarditis of 
Gonnth, who passed for the friends and confidents of 
Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, desired to 
be oi the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the 
way, they were obliged to stop many days at Eiatea. 
In the meantime, Archestratus proposed a decree, 
and Agnonides got it passed, that deputies should 
be sent to. Polyperchon, with an accusation against 
Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at Uie 
same time, as he was upon his march with the king t» 
near Pharuges, a town of Phocis, situated at the 
foot of Mount Acroriam, now called Galate. There 
Polyperchon placed the king under a golden canopy, 
and his fi-iends on each side of him ; and, before he 
proceeded to any other business, gave orders that 

* Periclet here looks like an erroneoas reading. After- 
wards we find not PericUiyhvit CharicUs mentioned along with 
Calliraedon. Charicles was Phocion's son-in-law. 

f This was Aridsus the natural son of Philip. After some 
of Alexander's generals had raised him to the throne for their 
own purposes, he took the name of Philip, and reigned six 
^ean and a few months. 
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DiAarchua shoold be put to tlie torture, a6d after- 
wards despatched. This done, he gave the A the* 
Qiaus audience. But, as they filled the place with 
noise and tumult, interrupting each other with mutual 
accusations to the council, Agonides pressed for- 
wards and said, *' Put us all in one cage, aqd send 
us back to Athens, to give account of our conduct 
there." The king laughed at the proposal ; but the 
Macedonians who attended on that occasion, and 
the strangers who were drawn thither by curiosity^ 
were desirous of hearing the cause ; and therefore 
made signs to the deputies to argue the matter 
there. However, it was far from being conducted 
with impartiality. Polyperchon often interrupted 
Phocion, who at last was so provoked, that he 
struck his staif ^upon the ground, and would speak 
DO more. Hegemon said, Polyperchon himself 
could bear witness to his affectionate regard for the 
people ; and that general answered, '* Do you come 
here to slander me before the king V Upon this the 
king started up, and was going to run Hegemon 
through with his spear ; but Polyperchon prevented 
him ; and the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his 
party, except a few, who, being at some distance, 
muffled themselves up, and fled. Clitus carried the 
prisoners to Athens, under colour of having them 
tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put to 
death, as persons already condemned. The manner 
of conducting the thing made it a more melancholy 
scene. The prisoners were carried in carts through 
the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitus shut them 
up till th^ Archons had assembled the people. From 
this assembly neither slaves, nor foreigners, nor per- 
sons stigmatized as infamous, were excluded ;' the 
tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the 
king's letter was read ; the purport of which was, 

VOL. VI. X 
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^' That he had found the prisoners guilty of treason ; 
but that he left it to the Athenians, as freemen, who 
were to be governed by their own laws, to pass sen* 
tence upon them/' 

At the saijie time Clitus presented them to the 
people. The best of the citizens, when they saw 
Phocion, appeared greatly dejected, and coveriBf^ 
their faces with their mantles, began to weep. One, 
however, had the courage to say, " Since the king 
leaves the determination of so important a matter to 
the people, it would be proper to command all slaves 
and strangers to depart." But the populace^ in- 
stead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, ** It 
woydd be mach more proper to stone all the favour- 
ers of oligfirchy, all the enemies of the people.'^ 
After which, no one attempted to ofier any thing in 
behalf of Phocion. It was with much difficulty 
that he obtained permission to speak. At last, si- 
lence being made, he said ** Do you design to take 
away my life justly or unjustly V* Some of them 
answering, ** Justly ;*' he said, *' How can you 
know whether it will be justly, if you do not hear 
me firsts" As he did not find them incliaable in 
the least to hear him, he advanced some paces for- 
ward, and said, " Citizens of Athens, J^ acknow- 
ledge I have done you injustice ; and for my faults 
in the administration, adjudge myself guilty of 
death * ; but wiiy will you put these men to death, 
who have never injured you ?" The populace made 
answer, " Because they are friends to you." Upon 
which he diew.back, and resigned himself quietly to 
Iris fate. 

Agnonides then read'the decree he had prepared; 

* It WQs the custom for the person accused to lay some 
penalty on himself. Phocion chooses the highest, thinking: it 
mif^ht be a means to reconcile the Athenians to his friends ; 
but it had not that effect. 
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mccordiag to which, the people were to declare by 
their saffragea whether the prisoners appeared to be 
g;uilty or not; and if they appeared so, they were to 
suffer to death. When the decree was read, some 
called for an additional clause for putting Phpeion 
to the torture before execution ; and insisted, that 
the rack and its managers should be sent for imme- 
diately. But Agnonides, observing that Clitus was 
dis|^€^Med at that proposal, and looking upon it 
himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, said» 
** When we take that villain Callimedon, let us put 
him to the torture, ; but, indeed, my fellow citizens^ 
I cannot consent that Phocion should have such 
hard measure/' Upon this, one of the better dis* 
poaed Athenians cried out, '' Thou ,art certainly 
right ; for if we torture Phoeion, what must we do 
to thee T There was, however, hardly one negative 
when the sentence of death was proposed : all the. 
people gave their voices standing ; and some of them 
even crowned themselves with lowers, as if it had 
b^ea a matter of festivity. TVith Phocion, there 
were Nicoeles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pytho* 
cles. As for Demetrius the Phalerean, Callimedon, 
Charicles, and some others, who were absent, the 
same sentence was passed upon them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts 
were sent to prison. The embraces of their friends 
and relations melted them into tears ; and they all 
went on bewailing their fate, except Phocion. His 
countenance was the same as when the people sent 
him out to command their axmies ; and the beholders 
could not but admire his invincible firmness and 
magnanimity. Some of bis enemies, indeed, reviled 
him as he went along ; and one of them even spit in 
his face : upon which, he turned to the magistrates^ 
^nd said, '* Will nobody correct this fellow*s rude- 
ness V* Thudippus, when he saw the executioner 
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pounding tbe hemlock, began to lament what hard 
tbrtune it was for him to suffer unjustly on Phocion's 
account. <* What then !" said the venerable sage, 
*^ dost thou not think it an honour to die with Pbo- 
eion V One of his friends asking him whether he 
had any commands to his son ; " Yes," said he, 
*' by all means, tell him from me, to forget the ill 
treatment I have had firom the Athenians." And 
when Nicocles, the most faithful of his friends, 
begged that he would let him drink the poison be- 
fore him ; " This,'* said he, ** Nicocles, is a hard 
request ; and the thing must give me great uneasi- 
ness ; but since I have obliged you in every instance 
through life, I will do the same in this." 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved 
sot sufficient ; and the executioner refused to prepare 
more, except he had twelve drachmas paid hitn, 
which was the price of a full draught. As this oc- 
casioned a troublesome delay, Phocion called one 
of liis friends, and said, ** Since one cannot die ott 
free cost at Athens, give the man his- money.*' 
This execution was on the nineteenth dsy of AprU*, 
when there was a procession of horsemen in ho- 
nour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade passed by, some 
took off* their chaplets from their beads ; others shed 
tears, s^s they looked at the prison doors: all who 
had not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted 
by rage and envy, looked upon it as a most impious 
thing, not to have reprieved them at least for that day, 
and so to have kept the city unpolluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if some^ 
thing had been wanting to their triumph, got an or-r 
der that his body should not be suffered to remain 
within the bounds of Attica; nor that any Athe^ 
nian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. There-f 
fore no friend durst touch it; but one Conopion, 
* Munychion, 
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irho lived by such ueryioes, for a sum of money, 
carried the corpse oat of the territories of Eleusis, 
and got fire for the burning of it in those of Megara. 
A woman of Megara> who happened to assist at the 
ceremony with her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph 
upon the spot, and performed the customary Hba- 
tions. The bones she gathered up carefully into her 
lap, carried them by night to her own house,xand in- 
terred them under the hearth. At the same time she 
thus addressed the domestic gods, '' Ye guardians 
of this place, to you I commit the remains of this |ood 
man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre of hia 
ancestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen 
to the dictates of wisdom." 

The time was not long before the situation of their 
affiurs taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and 
how excellent a guardian of the virtues of justice 
and sobriety, they had lost. The people erected 
his statue in brass, and buried his remains at the 
public expense. Agnouides, his principal accuser, 
they put to death, in consequence of a decree for 
that purpose. Epicurus and Demophilus, the other 
two, fled from Athens ; but afterwards fell into the 
hands of Phocion's son, who punished them as they 
deserved. This son of his was, in other respects, a 
worthless man. He was in love with a girl who 
was in a state of servitude, and belonged to a trader 
in such matters; and happening one day to hear 
Theodorus the atheist maintain this argument in the 
Lyceum, *' That if it is no shame to ransom a friend, 
it is no shame to redeem a mistress," the discourse 
was so flattering to his passion, that he went imme- 
diately and released his female friend*. 

♦ It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no un- 
common, thing for the young men of Athens to take their mis- 
tresses out of such shops; and, after. they had released them 
from servitude, to marry tbeoi. 

X 2 
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The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks 
in mind of those against Socrates. The treatment 
of both was equally unjust, and the calamities thence 
entailed upon Athens weie perfectly similar *. 
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The family of Cato had its first lustre iuid distinc- 
tion from his great grandfather, Cato the Censor t> ^ 
man 'whose virtue, as we have observed in his life, 
ranked him with persons of the greatest reputation 
and authority in Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom 
we are now speaking, was left an orphan, together 
with his brother Csepio, and his sister Porcia. He 
had also another sister called Servilia, but she vf^as 
only sister by the mother's side J. The orphans 
were brought up in the house of Livius Dru- 
sus, their mother's brother, who at that time bad 
a great influence in the administration ; to which he 
was entitled by his eloquence, his wisdom^ and dig- 
nity of mind: excellences that put him upon an 
equality with the best of the Romans. 

Catp, we are told, from his infancy discovered in 

• Socrates was pat to death eighty-two years before. 

+ Cato the Censor, at a very late period in life, married 
Salonia, daughter of his own steward. There was a family, 
however, from the second match, which floarished wheo that 
which came from the first was extinct. 

i Servilia was not bis only sister by the mother's side; 
there were three of them : one, the mother of Brutus who 
killed Caesar; another married to LucuUus; and a third to 
Junius Silanus. Caepio, too, was his brother by the mother's 
side. 
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his voice, his look, and his very diversions, a firm- 
ness and solidity, \irhich neither passion nor any 
thing else could move. He pursued every object 
he had in view with a vigour far above his years, and 
a resolution that nothing could resist. Those who 
were inclined to flatter were sure to meet with a 
severe repulse, and to those who attempted to inti- 
midate him, he was still more untractable. Scarce 
any thing could make him laugh, and it was but 
rarely that his countenance was softened to a smile. 
He was not quickly or easily moved to anger; but 
it was difficult to appease his resentment, when 
ODce excited. 

His apprehension was slow, and his learning 
came with difiSculty ; but what he had once learned 
he long retained. It is, indeed, a common case for 
persons of quick parts to have weak memories, but 
what is gained with labour and application is always 
retained the longest : for every hard-gained acquisi- 
tion of science is a kind of annealing upon the 
mind. The inflexibility of his disposition seems 
also to have retarded his progress in learning: 
for to learn is to submit to a new impression; 
and those submit the most easily who have the least 
power of resistance. Thus young men are more 
persuasible than the old, and the sick than such as 
are well; and, in general, assent is most easily 
gained from those who are least able to find doubts 
and difficulties. Yet Cato is said to have been very 
obedient to his preceptor, and to have done what- 
ever he was commanded; only he would always in- 
quire the reason, and asked why such a thing was 
enjoined. Indeed, his preceptor Sarpedon (for that 
was his name) was a man of engaging manners, who 
chose rather to govern by reason than by violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies de- 
manded to be admitted citizens of Rome. PopeT 
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dius SUo» a mati of great name as a soldier and 
powerful among his people, had a friei^dship with 
brasus, and lodged a long time in his house during 
this application. As he was familiar with the chil- 
dren, he said to them one day, " Come, my good 
children, desire your uncle to assist us in our solici- 
tation for the freedom." Caspio smiled, and readily 
gave his promise ; but Cato made no answer. And 
as he was observed to look with a fixed- and unkind 
eye upon the strangers, Popedius continued, ** And 
you, my little man, what do you say 1 Will not 
you give your guests your interest with your uncle, 
as well as your brother ?" — Cato still refusing to an- 
swer, and appearing by his silence and his looks in- 
clined to deny the request, Popedius took him to the 
window and threatened, if he would not promise, to 
throw him out. This he did in a harsh tone, and at 
the same time gave him several shakes, as if he was 
going to let him fall. But as the child bore this a 
long time without any marks of concern or fear, 
Popedius set him down, and said softly to his 
friends, " This child is the glory of Italy. I verily 
believe, if he were a man, that we should not get one 
vote among the people.*' 

Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, 
with other children, to celebrate his birth-day, most 
of the children went to play together in a comer of 
the house. Their play was to mimic a court of jus- 
tice *, where some were accused in form, and after- 

* Children's plays are often taken from what is most fami- 
liar to them. In other countries they are commonly formed 
upon trifling subjects, but the Roman children acted trials in 
the courts of justice, the command of armies, triumphal pro- 
<;ea8ions,.and, in latter times, the state of emperors. Sueto-, 
nius tells us that Nero commanded his son-in)aw Rusinus Cris- 
ptnus, the son of Popaea. a child, to be thrown into the sea, 
because he was said to delight in plays of the last- mentioned 
kind. 
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wards carried to prison. One of them, a beautiful 
boy, being condemned, and shut up bym bigger boy, 
vrho acted as officer, in one of the apartments, called 
out to Cato ; who, as soon as he understood what 
the matter was, ran to the door, and pushing away 
those who stood there as guards, and attempted to 
oppose- him, carried offjthe child, and went home in 
great anger ; most of the children marching off with 
him. 

These things gained him great reputation, of 
which the following is an extraordinary instance: 
when 8ylla chose to exhibit a tournament of boys, 
which goes by the name of Troy *, and is considered 
as a sacred exhibition, he selected two bands of 
young gentlemen, and assigned them two captains, 
one of which they readily accepted, on account of 
his being the son of Metella, the wife of Sylla ; but 
the other, named Bextus, though he was nephew to 
Pompey the Great, they absolutely rejected, and 
would not go out to exercise under him. Sylla then- 
asking them, " Whom they would have V they 
unanimously cried ** Cato;" and Sextus himself , rea- 
dily yielded the honour to him, as a boy of supei* 
nor parts. 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla 
and the father of Cato induced him sometimes to 
send for the young man and his brother Caepio, and 
to talk familiarly with them : a favour, which, by 
reason of his dignity, he conferred on very few. 
Sarpedon thinking ^such an intercourse a great ad- 
vantage to his scholar, both in point of honour and 
safety, often took Cato to pay his respects to the 

« The lovention of this game is generally ascribed to Asca? 
nioe. It was celebrated in the publip circus by companies of 
JI>oys, who were furnished with arras suitable to their strength. 
They were taken, for the most part, out of the nobles^ fainU 
Jies io Rome. 
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dictator. Sylla's house at that time looked like 
nothing but a place of execution; such were the 
numbers of people tortured and put to death there. 
Cato, who now was in his fourteenth year/seeing the 
heads of many illustrious personages carried out, 
and observing that the bystanders sighed in secret 
at these scenes of blood, asked his preceptor, ** Why 
somebody did not kill that man ?" " Because," said 
he, '' they fear him more than they hate him.'' 
'* Why then," said Cato, " do not you give me a 
sword, that I may kill him, and deli?er my country 
from slavery V When Sarpedon heard such a speech 
fh>m the boy, and saw with what a stern and angry 
look he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, and 
watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his at- 
tempting some rash action. 

When he was but a child, he was asked one day, 
" Whom he loved most?" and he answered, ** His 
brother.^' The person who put the question, then 
asked him " Whom he loved next V and again he 
said " His brother:" " Whom in the third place T 
and still it was '' His brother :*' and «o on till he 
put no more questions to him about it. This affec- 
tion increased with his years, insomuch that when he 
was twenty years old, if he supped, if he went out 
into the country, if he appeared in the forum^ Caepio 
must be with him. But he would not make use of 
perfumes as Caepio did; indeed, the whole course of 
his life was strict and austere : so that when Csepio 
was sometimes commended for his temperance and 
sobriety, he would say, " I may have some claim to 
these virtues, when compared with other men ; but 
when I compare myself with Cato, I seem a mere 
Sippius.'' Sippius was the name of a person re- 
markably effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priesthood of 
Apollo, he changed his dwelling, and took bis 8bar« 
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of the paternal estate, which amounted to a hundred 
and twenty talents. But though his fortune was so 
considerable, his manner of living was more frugal 
and simple than ever. He formed a particular con- 
nexion with Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic philoso- 
pher: and the knowledge he was the most studious 
of acquiring was the moral and the political. He 
was carried to every virtue with an impulse like in- 
spiration ; but his greatest attachment was to jus- 
tice, and justice of that severe and inflexible kind 
which is not to be wrought upon by favour or com- 
passion *. He cultivated also that eloquence which 
is fit for popular assemblies ; for as in a great city 
there should be an extraxn'dinary supply for war, so 
in the political philosophy he thought there should 
be a provision for troublesome times. Yet he did 
not declaim before company, nor go to hear the exer- 
cises of other young men. And when one of his 
friends said, " Cato, the world finds fault with your 
silence :" he answered, " No matter, so long as it 
does not find fault with my life. I shall begin to 
speak when I have things to say that deserve to be 
known." 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which was 
built by old Oato in his censorship, the tribunes of 
the people used to hold their court. And, as there 
was a pillar which incommoded their benches, they 
resolved either to remove it to a distance, or to take 
it entirely away. This was the first thing that drew 
Cato to the rostra, and even then it was against his 
inclination. However, he opposed the design effec- 
tually, and gave an admirable specimen, both of his 
eloquence and spirit. For there was nothing of 

• Cicero, in his oration for Mnrena, gives us a fine satire 
upon those maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the mle of 
his life, ftnd which, as be observes, were only fit to flourish 
within the portico. 
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youthful salHes or finical affectation iif his oratoiy ; 
all was rough, sensible, and strouff. Nevertheless, 
amidst the short and solid turn of the sentences there 
was a grace that engaged the ear; and with the 
gravity which might be expected from his manners, 
there was something of humour and raillery inter- 
mixed, which had an agreeable effect. His voice 
was loud enough to be heard by such a multitude of 
people, and his strength was such, that he oftea 
spoke a whole day without being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, he returned to his 
former studies and silence. To strengthen his con- 
stitution, he used the most laborious exercise. He 
accustomed himself to go bare-headed in the hottest 
and coldest weather, and traveled on foot at all 
seasons of the year. His friends, who traveled with 
him, made use of horses, and he joined sometimes 
one, sometimes another for conversation, as he went 
along. In time of sickness, his patience and absti- 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have 
a fever, he spent the whole day alone, suffering no 
person to approach him till be found a sensible 
change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the 
choice of the messes ; and if Cato lost the first 
choice, his friends used to offer it him ; but he al- 
ways refused it; "Venus*" said he, "forbids." 
At first he used to rise from table after having drank 
once ; but in process of time he came to love drink- 
ing, and would sometimes spend the whole night 
over the bottle. His friends excused him by say- 
ing, " That the business of the state employed him 
all day, and left him no* time for conversation, and 
therefore he spent his evenings in discourse with the 
philosophers." And, when one Memmius said in 

* The most favourable cast upon the dice was called ^^ 
nus. Horace alludes to it, ode vii. lib. 2. 
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company, *^ That Cato spent whole nights in drink- 
ing \*' Cicero retorted, " But you cannot say that he 
spends Whole days at play.*' 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting in 
the manners and customs of his country, and for that 
reason he determined to go contrary to the corrupt 
fashions which then obtained. He observed (for in- 
stance) that the richest and most lively purple was 
the thing most worn, and therefore he went in black. 
Nay, he often appeared in public after dinner bare- 
footed and without his gown. Not that he affected 
to be talked of for that singularity ; but he did it by 
way of learning to be ashamed of nothing but what 
was really shameful, and not to regard what de- 
pended only on the estimation of the world. 

A greajt estate falling to him by the death of a 
cousin-german of the same name, he turned it in- 
to mon^, to the amount of a hundred talents; and 
when any of his friends wanted to borrow a sum,h« 
lent it them without interest. If he could not other- 
wise supply them, he suffered even his own land and 
slaves to be mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

fie knew no woman before his marriage; and 
when he thought himself of a proper age to enter 
into that state, he set a treaty on foot with Lepida, 
who had before been contracted to Metellus Scipio, 
but, upon Scipios breaking- the engagement, was 
then at liberty. • However, before the marriage 
could take place, Scipio repented; and by the as- 
siduity of his management and address, succeeded 
with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato 
was desirous to go to law for redress ; and, as his 
friends overruled him in that respect, youthful re- 
sentment put him upon writing some iambics against 
Scipio, which had all the keenness of Archilochus, 
without his obscenity and scurrility. 

After this, he married Atilia the daughter of So- 

VOL. VI. Y 
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ranus, who was the first, but not the only woman he 
ever knew. In this respect Laetias, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus, was happier than he * ; for io the 
course of a long life he had only one wife, and no 
intercourse with a»y other woman. 

In the servile war f (I mean that with Spartaciis) 
Gellius was general; and Cato served in it as a 
volunteer, for the sake of his brother Caepio, who 
was tribune: but ^e could not distinguish his viva- 
city and courage as he wished, because the war was 
ill conducted. However, amidst the effeminacy and 
luxury which then prevailed in the army, he paid 
so much regard to discipline, and, when occasion 
served, behaved with so nnteh spirit and valour as 
well as coolness and capacity, that he appeared not 
in the least inferior to Cato the Censor. Gellius 
made him an offer of the best military rewards and 
honours ; but he would not accept or allow of them ; 
" For,'* said he, *' I have dmie nothiag tiiat d.e*- 
serves such notice." 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange 
and singular turn. Besides, when a law was made, 
that no man who solicited any office should take 
Ttomenelators with him, he Vas the only one that 
obeyed it ; for when he applied for a tribune's com- 
mission in the army, he had previously made himself 
master of the names of all the citizens. Yet for 
this he ii^as envied, even by those who praised him. 
The more they considered the excellence of his con- 
duct, the more pain it gave them to think how har^ 
it was to imitate. 

With a tribune's commission he was sent into 
Macedonia, where Rubrius the pra&tor commanded. 

* Plutarch seems to us to have spoken so feelingly of the 
happiness of the conjugal connexion long continued with one 
affectionate wife from his own experience. 

+ Seventy-one years before the CShristiao era. 
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Bis wife, upon has departure, was in great distress, 
and we are told that Mimatius, a friend of Cato's, 
in order to comfort her, said, ''Take courage, 
Atiiia; I will take care of your husband." " By 
all means/' answered Cato. At the end of the first 
day's march, after they had supped, he said, 
'' Come, Mnnatitts, that you may the better perform 
your promise to Atilia, you shall not leave me either 
day or night." In consequence of which, he or- 
dered two beds in his own tent, and made a plea- 
sant improvement upon the matter ; for, as Munatius 
always slept by him, it was not he that took care of 
Cato, but Cato that took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, 
and four of his friends. These rode on horseback, 
and he always went on foot ; yet he kept up with 
tfaem and conversed with them by turns. When he 
joined the army, which consisted of several legions, 
Rubrius gave him the command of one. In this 
post he thought it nothing great* or extraordinary to 
be disfingnished by his own virtue only ; it was his 
ambition to make all the troops that were under his 
eare like himself. With^ this view he lessened no- 
thing of that authority which might inspire fear, but 
he called in the suppoit of reason to its assistance. 
By instruction and persuasion, as w^U as by re- 
wards and punishments, he formed them so well, 
that it was hard to say whether his troops were 
more peaceable or more warlike, more valiant or 
more just. .They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous, to their aUies ; afraid to do a disho- 
nourable thing, and ambitious of honest praise. 

Hence, though hoi|our and fame were not Cato's 
objects, they flowed in upon him; he was held- in 
universal esteem, and had entirely the hearts of his 
soldiers. For whatever he commanded others to do, 
he was the first to do himselilL In his dress, his 
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manner of living, and marebin^, he resembled the 
private soldier more than the ofiicer; and at the same 
time, 4B virtue, in dignity of mind, and strength of 
eloquence, he far exceeided all that had the name of 
generals. By these means he insensibly gained the 
aftections of his troops. And, indeed, virtue does 
not attract imitation, except die person who gives the 
pattern is beloved as well as esteemed. Those who 
praise '^ood men without loving them, only pay a 
respect to their name, but do not sincerely admire 
tlieir virtue, nor have any inclination to follow their 
example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamus a Stoic phir 
losopher, named Athenodorus, and surnamed Cor- 
dylio, in great reputation for his knowledge. He 
was now grown old, and had long resisted the ap- 
plications of princes and other great men, who wanted 
to draw him to their courts, and offered him their 
triendship and very considerable appointments. Cato 
thence concluded that it would be in vain to write or 
send any messenger to him ; and, as the laws gave 
him leave of absence for two months, he sailed to 
Asia, and applied to him in person, in confidence 
that his accomplishments would carry his point with 
him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms 
ef his conversation, he drew him from his purpose, 
and brought him with hiiu to the camp ; as happy 
and as proud of this success as if he bad a more 
valuable capture, or performed a more glorious ex- 
ploit, than those of Pompey and LucuUus, who were 
then subduing the proymces and kingdoms of the 
east. 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, he 
had notice by letter that his brother Caepio was fallen 
sick at iCnus in Thrace. The sea was extremely 
rough, and no large vessel to be had. He ventured, 
however, to sail from Thessalonica in a smalj pas* 
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sage boat» with two friends and three nerrants, and 
having very narrowly escaped drowning, arrived at 
^Dus just after Caspio expired. On this occasion 
Cato showed the sensibility of a brother, rather than 
the fortitude of a philosopher. He wept, he groaned, 
be embraced the dead body ; and besides these and 
other tokens of the greatest sorrow, he spent vast 
sums upon his funeral. The spices and rich robes 
that were burned with him were very expensive, and 
he erected a monument f6r him of Thasian marble io 
the forum at ^ous, which cost no less than eight 
talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agreeable 
to the modesty and simplicity which Cato professed 
in general ; but they did not perceive, that with all 
his firmness and inflexibility to the solicitations of 
pleasure, of terror, and importunity, he had great 
tenderness and sensibility in his nature* Many cities 
and princes sent presents of great value, to do honour 
to the obsequies, but he would not accept any thing 
in money. AH that he would receive was spices and 
stuffs, and those too only on condition of paying for 
them. 

He was left coheir with Caepio's daughter, to his 
estate ; but when they came to divide it, he would 
not charge any part of the funeral expenses to her 
account. Yet, though he acted so honourably in 
that affair, and continued in the same upright path, 
there was one* who scrupled not to write, that he 
passed his brother's ashes through a sieve, in search 
of the gold that might be melted down. Surely that 
writer thought himself above being called to account 
for his pen, as well as for his sword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commission, Cato was 
honoured at his departure, not only with the common 

* Julius Caesar in his Anticatn. 
y2 
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good wishes for his health and praises of his conduct » 
but with tears and the most affectionate embraces ; 
the soldiers spread their garments in his way, and 
kissed his hand : instances of esteem which few ge- 
nerals met with from the Komans in those times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a 
share in the administration, he resolved to visit Asia, 
And see with his own eyes the manners, customs, and 
strength of every province. At the same time he 
was willing to oblige Deiotarus king of Galatia, who, 
on account of the engagements of hospitality that be 
had entered into with his father, had given him a very 
pressing invitation. 

His manner of traveling was this. Early in the 
morning he sent his baker and his cook to the place 
where he intended to lodge the next night. These 
entered the town in a very modest and civil manner, 
and if they found there no friend or acquaintance of 
Cato or his family, they took up lodgings for him, 
and prepared his supper at an inn, without giving any 
one the least trouble. If there happened to be no 
inn, thev applied to the magistrates for quarters^ and 
were always satisfied with those assigned theoi. 
Very often they were not believed to be Cato's ser- 
vants, but entirely disregarded, because they came 
not to the magistrates in a clamorous and threaten- 
ing manner ; insomuch that their master arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was wofse sUU 
when Cato himself made his appearance, for the 
townsmen seeing him set down on the luggage with- 
out speaking a word, took him for a man of a mean 
and dastardly spirit. Sometimes, however, he would 
send for the magistrates, and say, *' Wretches, why 
do not you learn a proper hospitality? You will not 
find all that apply to you Catos. Do not then by 
your ill treatment give those occasion to exert their 
authority, who only want a pretence to take from 
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you by yiolence what you give with so much reluc- 
tanee." 

la Syria, we are told, he met with a humorous 
adventure. When he came to -Antioch, he saw a 
number of people ranged in good order without the 
gates. On one side the way stood the young men in 
their mantles, and on the other the boys in their best 
attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns on 
th^r heads ; these were the priests and the magtS' 
trates. Cato imagining that this magnificent recep- 
tion was intended to do him honour, began to be 
angry with his servants, who were sent before, for 
not preventing such a compliment. Nevertheless, 
he desired his friends to alight, and walked with them 
towards these Antiochians. When they were near 
enough to be spoken to, the master of the ceremonies, 
an elderly man, with a staff and a crown in his hand, 
addressed himself first to Cato, and, without so much 
as saluting him, asked " How^ far Demetrius was 
behind ; and when he might be expected." Deme.- 
trius was Pompey's freedman ; and, as the eyes of 
all the world were then fixed upon Porapey, they 
paid more respect to this favourite of his than he had 
any right to claim. Cato's friends were seized with 
such a fit of laughter that they could not Recover 
themselves as they passed through the crowd. Cato 
himself, in some confusion, .cried out, *' Alas poor 
city V and said not a word more. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he used always to laugh when he told the story. 
But Pompey took care .to prevent the people of 
Asia from making any more mistakes of this kind for 
want of knowing Cato. For Cato, when he camoto 
Ephesus, going to pay his respects to Pompey, as 
his superior in point of age and dignity, and as the 
commander of such great armies ; Pompey, seeing 
him at some distance, did not wait to receive him 
sitting, but rose up to meet him, and gave him bis 
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hand with great cordiality. He said much, too, in 
commendation of his yirtue while he was present, 
and spoke more freely ia his praise when he was 
gone. Every one, after this, paid great attention to 
Cato, and he was admired for what before had ex* 
posed him to contempt: for they could now see that 
iiis sedate and subdued cobduct was the effect of 
his greatness of mind. Besides, it was visible that 
Pompey*s behaviour to him was the consequence 
rather of respect than love ; and that, though he ex- 
pressed his admiration of him when present, he was 
glad when he was gone. For the other young Ro- 
mans that came to see him, he pressed much to stay 
and spend some time with him. To Cato he gave no 
such invitation ; but, as if he thought himself under 
some restraint in. his proceedings while he stayed, 
readily dismissed him. However, amongst all the 
Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato only he 
recommended his wife and children, who indeed were 
his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his 
way strove which should do him most honour, by 
invitations, entertainments, and every otlier mark of 
regard. On these occasions, Cato used to desire 
his friends to look well to him, lest he should make 
good the saying of Curio. Curio, v4io was one of 
bis particular friends and companions, but disap- 
proved his austerity, asked him one day, ^' Whether 
he was inclined to visit Asia when his time of service 
was expired]" Cato answered, *' Yes, by all means." 
Upon which Curio said, " It is well; you will retuni 
a little more practicable:" using an expressive Latin 
word to that purpose. 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia,. being far advanced in 
years, sent for Cato, with a design to recommend his 
children, and all his family, to his protection. As 
soon as he came, he offered him a variety of valuable 
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presents, and urged him strongly to accept them; 
wbiab importunity so much displeased him^ that 
though be came in the evening, he stayed only that 
night, and went away at the third hour the pext 
morning. After he had gone a day's journey, be 
found at Pessinus a greater number of presents, with 
letters entreating him to receive them ; << or if you will 
not accept them," said Deiotarus, '' at least permit 
your friends to take them, who deserve some reward 
for their services, and yet cannot expect it out of 
your own estate." Cato, however, would give them 
no such permission, though he observed that some of 
his friends cast a longing eye that way, and were 
visibly chagrined. ''Corruption," said be, " will 
never want a pretence. But you shall be^ sure to 
share with me whatever I can get with justice and 
bonoin*.'' He therefore sent Deiotarus his presents 
back. 

When he was taking ship for Brundusium, his 
friends advised him to put Caepio's remains on board 
another vessel*; but he declared, " He would sooner 
part with his life than with them ;'' and so be set sail. 
It is said, the ship he was in happened to be in great 
danger, though all the rest had a tolerable passage. 

After his return to Rome, he spent his time either 
in conversation with Athenodorus at home, or in the 
forum in the service of his friends. Though he was 
of a proper age t to offer himself for the quaestorship, 
he would not solicit it tiU be had qualified himself 
for that office, by studying all the laws relating to it, 
by making inquiries of such as were experienced in 

* From a superstition Mrhtch commonly obtained, they 
imagined that a dead body on board a ship would raise a 
storm. Plutarch, by using the word happened just below, 
shows that he did not give into that superstitious notion, though 
too apt to do those things. 

+ Twenty-four or twenty-five yjears of age. . 
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it; and thus gaining a thorough knowledge of its 
whole intention and process. Immediately upon his 
entering on it> he made a great reformation among 
the secretaries and other* officers of the treasury. 
The public papers, and the rules of court, were what 
they were well versed in ; and as young quaestors 
were continually coming into the direction, who were 
ignorant of the taws and records, the under officers 
took upon them not only to instruct, but to dictate to 
them ; and were, in fact, quaestors themselves. Cato 
corrected this abuse. He applied himself with great 
vigour to the business, and had not only the name 
and honour, but thoroughly understood all that be- 
longed to that department. Consequently, he made 
use of the secretaries only as servants, which they 
really were ; sometimes correcting wilful abuses, and 
sometimes the mistakes which they made through 
ignorance. As the licence in which they had lived 
had made them refractory, and they hoped to secure 
themselves by flattering the other quaestors, they 
boldly withstood Cato. He therefore dismissed the 
principal of them, whom he had detected in a fraud 
m the division of an estate. Against another he 
lodged an indictment for forgery. His defence was 
undertaken by Lutatius Catulus, then censor i a man 
whose authority was not only supported by his high 
office, but still more by his reputation; for, injustice 
and regularity of life, he had distinguished himself 
above all the Romans of his time. He was also a 
friend and favourer of Cato, on account of his upright 
conduct; yet he opposed him in this cause. Per- 
ceiving be had not right on his side, he had recourse 
to entreaties; but Cato would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed in that manner; and, as he did not desist, took 
occasion to say, ** It would be a great disgrace for 
you, Catulus, who are censor and inspector of our 
lives and manners, to be turned out of court by my 
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lictors.'^ Catulus gave him a look, as if he intended 
to make answer; however, he did not speak : either 
through ax»ger or shame, be went off silent, and greatly 
disconcerted. Nevertheless, the man was not con- 
demned. As the number of voices against him ex- 
ceeded those for him by one only, Catulus desired 
the assistance of Marcus Lollius, Oato's colleague, 
who was prevented by sickness from attending the 
trial ; but, upon this application, was brought in a 
litter into court, and gave the determining voice in 
favour of the defendant. Yet Cato would not restore 
him to his employment, or pay him his stipend ; for 
he considered the partial suffri^ge of Lollius as a 
thing of no account. 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he 
took the direction of the public papers and finances 
into his own hand. By these means, in a little time 
he rendered the treasury more respectable than the 
senate itself; and it was commonly thought, as well 
as sidd, that Gate had given the queestorship all the 
dignity of the consulate. For, having made it his 
business to find out all the debts of long standing 
due to the public, and what the public was indebted 
to private persons, he settled these affairs in such a 
manner that the commonwealth could no longer 
either do or suffer any injury in that respect; strictly 
demanding and insisting on the payment of whatever 
was owing to the state ; and, at the same time, readily 
and freely satisfying all who had claims upon it. 
This naturally gained him reverence among the 
people, when they saw many obliged to pay who 
hoped never to have been called to accoubt; and 
many receiving debts which they had given op as 
desperate. His predecessors had often, through 
interest or persuasion, accepted false bills, and pre- 
tended orders of senate ; but nothing of that kind 
escaped Gato. There was one order in particular, 
which he suspected to be forged , and though it had 
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many witnesses to support it, he would not allow ft 

till the consuls came and declared it upon oath. 

There was a number of assassins employed in the 
last proscription, to whom Sylla had given twelve 
thousand drachmas for each head they brought him. 
These were looked upon by all the world as the most 
execrable villains ; yet no man> had ventured to take 
vengeance on them. Cato, however, summoned all 
who had received the public money for such unjust 
services, and made them refund; inveighing, at- the 
same time, with equal Reason and s6 verity, against 
their impious and abominable deeds. Those wretches, 
thus disgraced, and, as it were, prejudged, were 
afterwards indicted for murder before the judges, 
who punished them as they deserved. AH ranks of 
people rejoiced at these executions ; they thought 
they saw the tyranny rooted out with these men, and 
Sylla himself capitally punished in the death of his 
ministers. 

The people were also delighted with bis indefati- 
gable diligence; for he always came to the treasury 
before his colleagues, and was the last that left it. 
There was no assembly of the people, or meeUng of 
the senate, which he did not attend, in order to keep 
a watchful eye upon all partial remissions of fines 
and duties, and alt unreasonable grants. Thus hav- 
ing cleared the exchequer of informers and all such 
vennin, and filled it with treasure, he showed that it 
IS possible for government to be rich without op- 
pressing the subject. At first this conduct of his 
was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time it 
came to be agreeable; because, by refusing to give 
away any of the public money, or to make any par- 
tial determination^ he stood the rage of disappointed 
avarice for them all; and, to the importunity of soli- 
citation they would answer, that they could do nothing 
without the consent of Cato. 

The last day of his office he was conducted home 
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by almost the whole body of citizens. But^ by the 
way, he was informed that some of the principal 
men in Rome, who had great influence upon Mar- 
cellus, were besieging him in the treasury, and press- 
ing him to make out an order for sums which they 
pretended to be due to them. Marcellus, from his 
childhpody was a friend of Cato's, and a good quaestor 
while he acted with him ; but, when he acted alone, 
he was too much influenced by personal regards for 
petitioners, and by a natural inclination to oblige. 
Cato, therefore, immediately turned back, and find- 
ing Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out 
the order, he called for the registers, and erased it ; 
Marcellus all the while standing by in silence. Not 
content with this, he took him out of the treasury, 
and led him to his own house. Marcellus, however, 
did not complain, either then, or afterwards, but 
continued the same friendship and intimacy with him 
to the last. 

After the time of his quaestorship was expired, 
Cato kept a watchful eye upon the treasury. He 
had his servants there daily minuting down the pro- 
ceedings; and he spent much time himself in perusing 
the public accounts from the time of Sylla to his 
own; a copy of which he had purchased for five 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he 
was (be first to give his attendance, and the Ibst to 
withdraw; and oftentimes, while the rest were slowly 
assembling, he would sit down and read, holding his 
gown before his book ; nor would he ever be out of 
town when a house was called. Pompey finding 
that, in all his unwarrslntable attempts, he must find 
a severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when he 
bad a point of that kind to carry, threw in his way 
either the cause of some friend to plead, or arbitra- 
tion, or othec business to attend to. But Cato soon 

VOL. VI. z 
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perceived the snare, and rejected all the applications 
of his friends; declaring/ that, when the senate was 
to sit, he would never undertake any other business. 
For his attention to the concerns of government was 
not, like that of sonie others, guided by the views of 
honour or profit, nor left to chance or humour; but 
he thought a good dtixen ought to be as 'solifdtous 
tdnrnt the public, as a bee is about her hive. For this 
reason he desired his friends, and others with whom 
he had connexions in the provinces, to give him an 
account of the edicts, the important decisions, and 
all the principal business transacted there. 

He made a point of it to oppose Clodius the sedi- 
tious demagogue, who was always proposing some 
dangerous law, or some change in the constitutioo, 
or accusing the priests and vestals to the people. 
Fabia Terentia, sister to Cicero's wife, and one of 
the vestals, was impeached .an^ong the rest, and in 
danger of being condemned. But Cato defended 
the cause of these injured people so well that Clo- 
dius was forced to withdraw in great confusion, and 
leave the city. When Cicero came to thank him for 
thid service, he said, " You must thank your coun- 
try, whose utility is the spring that guides all my 
actions." 

His reputation came to be so great that a certain 
oratgr, in a cause where only one witness was pro- 
duced, said to the judges, " One man's evidence is 
not sufficient to go by, not even if it was Cato's." It 
grew, indeed, into a kind of proverb, when people 
were speaking of strange and incredible things, to 
say, " 1 would not beheve such a thing, though it 
were affirmed by Cato." 

A man profuse in his expenses, and in all respects 
of a worthless character, taking upon him one day 
to speak in the senate in praise of temperance and 
sobriety, Amnaeus rose up and said, " Who can 
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endure fo hear a man who eats and drinks like 
CrassuSy and builds like Lucullus^ pretend to talk 
here like Cato?" Hence others, who were dissolute 
and abandoned in their lives, but preserved a gravity 
and austerity in their discourse, came by way of 
ridicule to be called Catos. 

His friends advised him to offer himself for the 
tribuneship; but he thought it was not yet time. He 
said, '' He looked upon an oiEce of such power and 
authority as a violent medicine, which ought not to 
be used except in cases of great necessity. As, at 
that time, he had no public business to engage him, 
he took his books and philosophers with him, and set 
out tor Lucania, where he had lands, and an agree- 
able country retreat. By the way he met with a 
number of horses, carriages, and servants, which he 
found belonged to Metellus Nepos, who was going 
to Rome to apply for the tribuneship. This put him 
to a stand: he remained some time in deep tnought, 
and then gave his people ordeis to turn back. To 
bis friends; who were surprised at this conduct, 
« Know ye not," said he, " that Metellus is for- 
midable even in his stupidity ? But remember, that 
he now follows the counsels of Pompey; that the 
state lies prostrate before him ; and that he will fall 
upon and crush it with the force of a thunderbolt. 
Is this then a time for the pursuit of rural amuse- 
ments? Let us rescue our tiberties, or die in their 
defence!'' Upon the remonstrance of his friends, 
however, he proceeded to his farm; and after a short 
stay there, returned to the city. He arrived in the 
evening, and early next morning went to the forum, 
as a candidate for the. tribuneship, in opposition to 
Metellus: for to oppose, is the nature of that office; 
and its power is chiefly negative ; insomuch, that the 
dissent of a single voice is sufficient to disannul a 
measure in which the whole assembly beside has 
concurred. 
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Cato was at first attended only by a small number 
of his friends; but, when his intentions were made 
known, de was immediately surrounded by men of 
honour and virtue, the rest of bis acquaintance, who 
gave him the strongest encouragement, and solicited 
him to apply for the tribuneship, not as it might 
imply a favour conferred on himself, but as it would 
bean honour and an advantage to his fellow-citizens: 
observing, at the same time, that, though it had been 
frequently in his power to obtain this office without 
the trouble of op'posilion ; yet he now stepped forth, 
regardless, not only of that trouble, but even of per- 
sonal danger, when the liberties of his country* were 
at stake. Such was the zeal and eagerness of the 
people that pressed around him that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he made his way to the forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongst 
the rest, he observed that great corruption had crept 
into the consular elections. On this subject he gave 
a severe charge to the people, which he concluded, 
by affirming on oath, that he would prosecute every 
one that should offend in that way. He took care, 
however, that Silanus *, who had married his sister 
Servilia, should be excepted. But against Muraena, 
who, by means of bribery, had carried the consulship 
at the same time with Silanus, he laid an information. 
By the laws of Rome, the person accused has power 
to set a guard upon him who lays the information, 
that he may have no opportunity of supporting a 
false accusation by private machinations before his 

« From this passage it should seem that Plutarch supposed 
Cato to be 'capable of sacrificing to family connezioDS. But 
the fault lies rather in the historian than in the tribune. For, 
is it to be supposed that the rigid virtue of Cato should de- 
scend to the most obnoxious circumstances of predilection ? It 
is no,t possible to have a stronger instance of his integrity 
than his refusing the alliance pf Pompey the Great ; though 
l^t refusal was impolitic, and attended with badeonsequeDcei 
lo the state. . 
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trial. When the persoa that was appointed Mu* 
raena's officer on this occasion observed the liberal 
and candid conduct of Cato; that he sought only to 
support his information by fair and open evidence; 
he was so struck with the excellence and dignity of 
his character, that he would frequently wait upon 
him in the ^orum, or at his house, and, after inquiring 
whether he should proceed that day in the business 
of the information, if Cato answered in the negative, 
he made no scruple of leaving him. When the trial 
came on, Cicero, who was then consul, and Munena's 
advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, threw out 
many pleasant things against the stoics, and their 
paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no small 
mirth amongst the judges : upon which Cato only 
observed with a smile, to those who stoo^ next hini» 
that Rome had indeed a most laughable consul. 
Mursena acted a very prudent part with regard to 
Cato ; for, though acquitted of the charge he had 
brought against him, he nevertheless consulted him 
on all occasions of importance during his consulship, 
respected him for his sense and virtue, and made use 
of his counsels in the administration of government. 
For Cato, on the bench, was the most rigid dbpenser 
of justice ; though, in private society, he was affable 
and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the consulship 
of Cicero, he supported the supreme magistrate in a 
very seasonable manner, by many excellent measures 
during the turbulent times of Catiline. It is well 
known that this m^n meditated nothing less than a 
total subversion of the Roman state ; and that, by 
the spirited counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly, from Rome without effecting his jpur- 
pose. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest of the 
conspirators, after reproaching Catiline for his timi- 
dity,, and tbue feebleness of his enterprises, resolved 

z2 
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to distinguish themselves at least more effectually. 
Their scheme was nothing less than to bum the dty, 
and destroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies 
and foreign wars. CJpon the discovery of this con- 
spiracy, 'Cicero, as we have observed in his life, 
called a council ; and the first that spoke was Silanusr 
He gave it as his opinion, that the conspirators 
should be punished witb the utmost rigour. This 
opinion was adopted by the rest till it came to Caesar. 
This eloquent man, consistent with whose ambitious 
principles it was rather to encourage than to suppress 
any threatening innovations, urged, in his usual per- 
suasive manner, the propriety of allowing the ac- 
cused the privilege of trial ; and that the conspirators 
should only be taken into custody. The senate, 
who were under apprehensions iVom the people, 
thought it prudent to come into this measure ; and 
even Silanus retracted, and declared he thought of 
nothing more than imprisonment, that being the most 
rigorous punishment a citizen of Rome could suffer. 

This change of sentin^ents in those who spoke first 
was followed by the rest, who all gave into milder 
measures. But Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, 
defended that opinion with the greatest veben\ence, 
eloquence, and energy. He reproached Silanus for 
his pusillanimity in changing his resolution. He 
attacked "Caesar, and charged him with a secret 
design of subverting the government, under the 
plausible appearance of mitigating speeches and a 
numane conduct; of intimidating the sepate, by the 
same means, even in a case where he had to fear for 
himself, and wherein he might think himself happy if 
he could be exempted from every imputation and 
suspicion of guilt : he who had openly and daringly 
attempted to rescue from justice the enemies of the 
stalte;* and shown, that so far from haying any com- 
passion for his country, when on the brink of des>- 
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tructioD^ he could even pity and plead for the wretches, 
the unnatural wretches that meditated its ruin, and 
grieye that their punishment should prevent their de- 
sign. This, it is said, is the only oration of Cato 
that is extant. Cicero had selected a number of the 
swiftest writers, whom he had taught the art of 
abbreviating words by characters, and had placed 
them in different parts of the senate house. Before 
his consulate, ,t)iey had no short hand writers. Cato 
carried his point; and it was decreed, agreeably to 
his opinion, that the conspirators should suffer capital 
puniiwroent. 

A« it is our intention to exhibit an accurate picture 
of the mind and manners of Cato, the least circum- 
stance ttiat may contribute to mark them should not 
escape our notice. While he was warmly contesting 
his point with Caesar, and the eyes of the whole 
senate were upon the disputants; it is said that a 
billet was brought in and delivered to Caesar. Cato 
immediately suspected, and charged him with some 
traitorous design ; and it was moved in the senate, 
that the billet should be read publicly. Caesar de- 
livered it to Cato, who stood near him ; and the latter 
had no sooner cast his eye upon it than he perceived 
it to be the hand of his own sister Servilia, who was 
passionately in love with Caesar, by whom she had 
been debauched. He therefore threw it back to 
Caesar, saying, " Take it, you sot," and went on with 
his discourse. Cato was always unfortunate amongst 
the women. This Servilia was infamous for her 
commerce with Caesar; an.d his 6ther sister, Servilia, 
was in still worse repute; for, though married to Lu- 
cullus, one of the first men in Rome, by whom she 
also had a son, she was divorced for her insufferable 
irregularities. But what was most distressful to 
Cato was, that the conduct of his own^ wife Attilia, 
was by no means unexceptionable ; and that, after 
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having brought him two children, he was obliged to 
part with her. 

Upon his divorce from Attilia, he married Martia 
the daughter of Philip, a woman of good character; 
but this patt of Cato's life, like the plots in the 
draqaia, is involved and intricate. Thraseas, upon 
the authority of Munatius, Cato's particular friend, 
who lived under the same roof with him, gives us 
this account of the matter. Amongst the friends 
and followers of Cato, some made a more open pro- 
fession of their sentiments than others. Amongst 
these was Quintus Hortensius, a man of great dignity 
and politeness. Not contented merely with the 
friendship of Cato, he was desirous of a family 
alliance with him ; and for this purpose, he scrupled 
not to request that his daughter Portia, who was 
already married to Bibulus, by whom she had two 
children, might be lent to him, as a fruitful soil for 
the purpose of propagation. The thing itself, he 
owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural 
or improper. For why should a woman in the flower 
of her age, either continue useless, till she is past 
child bearing, or overburden her husband with too 
large a family? The mutual use of women, he added, 
in virtuous families, would not only increase a vir- 
tuous offspring, 'but strengthen and extend the con- 
nexions oi society. Moreover, if Bibulus should be 
unwilling wholly to give up his wife, she should be 
restored after she had done him the honour of an al- 
liance to Cato by her pregnancy. Cato answered, 
that he had the greatest regard for the friendship of 
Hortensius, but could not think of his application for 
another man's wife. Hortensius, however, would 
not give up the point here ; but when he could not 
obtain Cato's daughter, he applied for his wife, 
saying, that she was yet a young woman, and Cato's 
family already large enough. He could not possibly 
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make this request, upon a supposition that Cato had 
no regard for his wile; for she, was at that very time 
pregnant. Notwithstanding, the latter, when he ob- 
served the violent inclination Hortensius had to be 
allied to him, did not absolutely refuse him; but s^id 
it was necessary to consult Martia's father Philip on 
the occasion. Philip, therefore, was applied to, and 
his daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the pre- 
sence and with the consent of Cato. These circum- 
stances are not related in the proper order of time; 
but speaking of Cato's connexion with the women, 
I was led to mention them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Caesar, 
who, on account of his calumnies in the senate, was 
obliged to throw himsielf on the people, had infused 
a spirit of insurrection into the worst and lowest of 
the citizens, Cato, being apprehensive of the con- 
sequences, engaged the senate to appease the multi- 
tude by a free gift of corn. This cost twelve hundred 
and fifty talents a year; but it had the desired effect*. 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, 
held several seditious meetings, and published an 
edict, that Pdmpey should bring his troops into Italy, 
under the pretext of saving the city from the attempts 
of Catiline. Such was the pretence; but his real 
design was to give up the state into the hands of 
Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead of 
treating Metellus with his usual asperity, expostu- 
lated with great mildness, and had even recourse to 

* This is almost one third more than the sam said to have 
been expended in the same distribution in the life of Cesar; 
and even there it is incredibly large. But whatever might be 
the expense, the policy was bad ; for nothing so effectually 
weakens the hands of government as this method of bribing 
the populace, and treatii^g them as injudicious nurses do 
froward children, 
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entreaty, intimating, at the same time, that his family- 
had ever stood in the interest of the nobility. Me- 
tellus, who imputed Cato's mildness to his fears, was 
the more insolent on that account, and most auda- 
ciously asserted that he would carry his purpose into 
execution, whether the senate would or not. The 
voice, the air, the attitude of Cato, were changed in 
a moment; and, with all the force of eloquence, he 
declared, " That while he was living, Pompey should 
never enter armed into the city." The senate neither 
approved of the conduct of Cato, or of Metellus. 
The latter they considered as a desperate and pro- 
fligate madman, who had no other aim than that of 
general destruction and confusion. The virtue of 
-Cato they looked upon as a kind of enthusiasm, 
which would ever lead him to arm in the cause of 
justice and the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a 
number of aliens, gladiators, and slaves, armed by 
Metellus, appeared in the forum. He was also fol- 
lowed by several of the commons, who wanted to 
introduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution ; and his 
hands were strengthened by the prsetorial power of 
Caesar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal 
citizens on his side ; but they were rather sharers in 
the injury, than auxiliaries in the removal of it. The 
danger to which he was exposed was now so great 
that his family was under the utmost concern. The 
greatest part of his friends and relations came to his 
house in the evening, and passed the night without 
either eating or sleeping. His wife and sisters be- 
wailed their misfortunes with tears, while he himself 
passed the evening with the utmost confidence and 
tranquillity, encouraging the rest to imitate his ex- 
ample. He supped and went to rest as usual ; and 
slept soundly till he was waked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to the ^orum, accom- 
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panied by few, but met by many, who advised him 
to take care of his person. When he saw the temple 
of Castor surrounded by armed men, the steps occu- 
pied, by gladiators, and Metellus himself seated on 
an eminence with Caesar, turning to his friends, 
*^ Which," said he, '' is most contemptible, the savage 
disposition, or the cowardice of him who brings such 
an army against a man who is naked and unarmed?' 
Upon this, he proceeded to the place with Thermus. 
Those that occupied the steps fell back to make way 
for him, but would suffer no one else to pass. Mu- 
natius only with some difficulty he drew along with 
him; and, as soon as he entered, he took his seat be- 
tween CaBsar and Metellus, that he might, by that 
means, prevent their discourse. This embarrassed 
them not a little; and what added to their perplexity, 
was the countenance and approbation that Cato met 
with from all the honest men that were present, who, 
while they admired his firm and steady spirit, so 
strongly marked in^ his aspect, encouraged him to 
persevere in the cause of liberty, and mutually agreed 
to support him. 

Metellus, enraged at this, proposed to read the 
edict. Cato put in his negative; and that having no 
effect, he wrested it out of his hand. Metellus then 
attempted to speak it from memory ; but Thermus 
prevented him by putting his hand upon his mouth. 
When he found this ineffectual, and perceived that 
the people were gone over to the opposite party, he 
ordered his armed men to make a riot, and throw 
the whole into confusion. Upon this the people dis- 
persed, and Cato was left alone, exposed to a storm 
of sticks and stones. But Muraena, though the former 
had so lately an information against him, would not 
desert him. He defended him with his gown from 
the danger to which he was exposed; entreated the 
mob to desist from their violence, and at length 
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carried him off in his arms into the temple of Castor. 
When Metellus found the benches deserted, and the 
adversai*y put to the rout, he imagined he had gained 
his point, and again very modestly proceeded to 
confirm the edict. The adversary, however, quickly 
rallied, and advanced with shouts of the greatest 
courage and confidence. Metellus's party, suppos- 
ing that, by some means, they had got arms, was 
thrown into confusion, and immediately took to flight. 
Upon the dispersion of these, Cato came forward, 
and, by his encouragement and applause, established 
a considerable party against Metellus. The, senate 
too voted that Cato should, at all events, be sup- 
ported; and that an edict, so pregnant with every 
thing that was pernicious to order and ffood govern- 
ment, and had even a tendency to civil war, should 
be opposed with the utmost rigour. 

Metellus still maintained his resolution; but finding 
bis friends intimidated by the unconquered spirit of 
Cato, he came suddenly into the open court, assem- 
bled the people, said every thing that he thought 
might render Cato odious to them; and declared, 
that he would have' nothing to do with the arbitrary 
principles of that man, or his conspiracy against 
!Pompey, whose disgrace Rome might one day have 
severe occasion to repent. 

Upon this he immediately set off for Asia to carry 
an account of these matters to Pompey. And Cato, 
by ridding the commonwealth of this troublesome 
tribune, and crushing, as it were, in him, the growing 
power of Pompey, obtained (he highest reputation. 
But what made him still more popular was his pre- 
vailing on the senate to desist from their purpose of 
voting Metellus infamous, and divesting him of the 
magistracy. His humanity and moderation in not 
insulting a vanquished enemy, were admired by the 
people in general ; whilst men of political sagacity 
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could see that he thought it prudent not to provoke 
Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, LucuIIus returned from the war, 
which being concluded by Pompey, gave that ge- 
neral, in some measure, the laurels; and being ren- 
dered obnoxious to the people, through the impeach- 
ment of Caius Memmius, who opposed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than any 
personal hatred, he was in danger of losing his " 
triumphs. Cato, however, partly because Lucullus 
was allied to him by marrying his daughter Servilia, 
and partly because he thought the proceedings un- 
fair, opposed Memmius, and by that means exposed 
himself to great obloquy. But though divested of 
his tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he 
had full credit enough to banish Memmius from the 
courts and from the lists. Lucullus, therefore, hav- 
ing obtained his triumph, attached himself to Cato, 
as to the strongest bulwark against the power of 
Pompey. When this great man returned from the 
war, confident of his interest at Home, from the 
magnificent reception he every where met with, he 
scrupled not to send a requisition to the senate, that 
they would defer the election of consuls till his arri- 
val, that he might support Piso. Whilst they were 
in doubt about the matter, Cato, not because he was 
under any concern about deferring the election, but 
that he might intercept the hopes and attempts of 
Pompey, remonstrated against the measure, and car- 
ried it in the negative. Pompey was not a little dis- 
turbed at this; and A)ncluding, that, if Cato were 
his enemy, 'he would be the greatest obstacle to his 
designs, he sent for his friend Munatius, and com- 
missioned him to demand two of Cato's nieces in 
marriage; the elder for himself, and the younger for 
his son. Some say that they were not Cato's nieces, 
but his daughters. Be that as it may ; ^hen Muna- 
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tius opened bis commission to Cato, in the presence 
of his wife and sisters, the women were not a little 
dehghted with the splendour of the alliance. But 
Catp, without a moment's hesitation, answered, '^ Go, 
Munatius; go, and tell Pompey, that Cato is not to 
be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at the same 
time, that I am sensible of the honour he does me ; 
and whilst he continues to act as he ought to do, I 
shall have that friendship for him which is superior to 
affinity ; but I will never give hostages, against my 
country, to the glory of Pompey." The women, as 
it is natural to suppose, were chagrined: and even 
the friends of Cato blamed the severity of his answer. 
But Pompey soon after gave him an opportunity of 
vindicating bis conduct, by open bribery in a consular 
election. " You see now," said Cato to the women, 
" what would have been the consequence of my al- 
liance with Pompey. I should have had my share 
in all the aspersions that are thrown upon him." And 
they owned that he had acted right. However, if 
one ought to judge from the event, it is clear that 
Cato did wrong in rejecting the alliance of Pompey. 
By suffering it to.devolve to Csesar, the united power 
of those two great men went near to overturn jthe 
Roman empire. The commonwealth it effectually 
destroyed. But this would never have been the 
case, had not Cato, to whom the slighter faults of 
Pompey were obnoxious, suffered him, by thus 
strengthening his hands, to commit greater crimes. 
These consequences, however^ were only impending 
at the period under our revie\f. When Lucullus had 
a dispute with Pompey, concerning their institutions 
in Pontus (for each wanted to confirm his own, as 
the former was evidently injured), he had the support 
of Cato; while Pompey, his junior in the senate, in 
order to increase his popularity, proposed the Agra- 
rian law in favour of the army. Cato opposed it. 
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and it w&s rejected ; in consequence of which Pom- 
pey attached himself to Ciodius, the most violent 
and factious of the tribunes ; and much about the 
same time contracted his alliance with Caesar, to 
which Cato, in some measure, led the way. The 
thing was thus. C%sar, on his return from Spain, 
was at once a candidate for the consulship, and de- 
manded a triumph. But as the laws of Rome re- 
quired that those who sue for the supreme magi- 
stracy, should sue in person ; and those who triumph 
should be without the walls, he petitioned the senate 
that he might be allowed to sue for the consulship 
by proxy. The senate, in general, agreed to oblige 
Caesar; and iWhen Cato, the only one that opposed it, 
found this to be the case, as soon as it came to his 
turn, he spoke the whole day long, and thus prevent- 
ed the doing of any business. Caesar, therefore, gave 
up the affair of the triumph, entered the city, and 
applied at once for the consulship and the interest of 
Pompey. As soon as he was appointed consul, he 
married Julia; and as they had both entered into a 
league against the commonwealth, one proposed the 
laws for the distribution of lands amongst the poor, 
and the other seconded the proposal. Lucullus and 
Cicero, in conjunction with Bibulus, the other consul, 
opposed it. But Cato in particular, who suspected 
the pernicious consequences of Caesar's connexion 
with Pompey, was strenuous against the motion; 
and said it was not the distribution of lands that he 
feared so much as the rewards which the cajolers of 
the people might expect from their favours. 

In this not only the senate agreed with him, but 
many of the people too, who were reasonably offend- 
ed by the unconstitutional conduct of Caesar. For 
whatever the most violent and the maddest of the 
tribunes proposed for the pleasure of the mob, Caesar, 
to pay an abject court to them, ratified by the con- 
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sular autbority. When he found his motion, tbere^ 
fore, likely to be overruled, his party bad recourse to 
violence, pelted Bibulus the consul with dirt, and 
broke the rods of his lictors. At length, when darts 
began to be thrown, and many were wounded, the 
rest of the senate fled as fast as possible out of the 
forum. Cato was the last that left it; and, as he 
walked slowly along, he frequently looked back, and 
execrated the wickedness and madness of the people. 
The Agrarian law, therefore, was not only passed, 
but they obliged the whole senate to take an oath 
that they would confirm and support it; and those 
that should refuse were sentenced to^pay a heavy 
fine. Necessity brbught most of them mto the mea- 
sure; for they remembered the example of Metellus*, 
who was banished for refusing to comply, in a similar 
instance, with the people. Cato was solicited by the 
tears of the female part of his family, and the en- 
treaties of his friends, to yield and take the oath; 
but what principally induced him was the remon- 
strances and expostulations of Cicero ; who repre- 
sented to him, that there might not be so much virtue 
as he imagined in one man's dissenting from a decree 
that was established by the rest of the senate; that 
to expose himself to certain danger, without even the 
possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
msanity ; and, what was still worse, to leave the com- 
mon\Vealth, for which he had undergone so .many 
toils, to the mercy of innovators and usurpers, would 
look as if he were weary, at last, of his patriotic 
labours. Cato, he added, might do without Rome; 
but Rome could not do without Cato: his friends 
could not do without him; himself could not dis- 
pense with his assistance and support, while the 
audapious Clodius, by means of his tribunitial autho- 
rity, was forming the most dangerous machinations 
* MsteUus NumidicQs. 
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against him. By these, and the like remonstrances, 
solicited at home, and in the forum, Cato, it is said, 
was with difficulty prevailed on to take the oath; and 
that, his friend Favonius excepted, he was the last 
that took it. 

Elated with this success, Caesar proposed another 
act for distributing almost the whole province of 
Campania amongst the poor. Cato alone opposed 
it. And thoifgh Caesar dragged him from the bench, 
and conveyed him to prison, be omitted not, never- 
theless, to speak as he passed in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the consequences of the act, and to' 
exhort the citizens to put a stop to such proceedings. 
The senate, with heavy hearts, followed Cato, and 
all the virtuous part of the people with silent indig- 
nation. Caesar was not inattentive to the public 
discontent that this proceeding occasioned ; but am- 
bitiously expecting some concessions on the part of 
Cato, he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At 
length, however, when he found these expectations 
vain, unable any longer to support the shame to 
which this conduct exposed him, he instructed one - 
of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. The 
people, notwithstanding, brought into his interest by 
these pubHc distributions, voted him the province of 
Illyricum and all Gaul, together with four legions, 
for the space of five years; though Cato foretold 
them, at the same time, that they were voting a 
tyrant into the citadel of Home. They moreover 
created Clodius, contrary to the laws (for he was of 
the patrician order), a tribune of the people ; because 
ithey knew he would, in every respect, a^ede to their 
wishes with regard to the banishment of Cicero. 
Calpurnius Piso, the father of Caesar's wife, and 
'Aulus Gabinius*, a bosom friend of Pompey's, as 

* Plutarch does not mean to represent this friendship in 
any favourable light. The character of Gabinius was dcspi- 
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we are told by those who knew him best, they 

created consuls. 

Yet, though they had every thing In their hands, 
and had gained one part of the people by favour 
and the other by fear, still they were afraid of Cato. 
They remembered the pains it cost them to overbear 
him, and that the violent and compulsive measures 
they had recourse to do did them but little honour. 
Clodius, too» saw that he could not distress Cicero 
while supported by Cato ; yet this was his great ob- 
ject, anc^ upon his entering upon his tribunitial office, 
he had an interview with Cato ; when, after paying 
him the compliment of being the honestest man in 
Borne, he proposed to him, as a testimony of his 
sincerity, the government of Cyprus, an appointment 
^ivhich he said had been solicited by many. Cato 
answered, that, far from being a favour, it was a 
treacherous scheme and a disgrace; upon which 
Clodius fiercely replied, " If it is not your pleasure 
to go, it is mine that you shall go." And saying 
this, he went immediately to the senate, and pro- 
cured a decree for Cato's expedition. Yet he nei- 
ther supplied him with a vessel, a soldier, or a ser- 
vant, two secretaries excepted, one of whom was a 
notorious thief, and the other a client of his own. 
Besides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppo- 
sition of Ptolemy were not a siuacient task for him, 
he ordered him likewise to restore the Byzantine 
exiles. But his view in all this was to keep Cato 
as long as possible out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who 
was at the satne time closely hunted by Clodius, by 
no means to involve hb country in a civil war, but 
to yield to the necessity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent 

. cable ID fiyery respect, as appears from Cicero^B oration for 
Sextius. 
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before bim to Cyprus^ he negociated with Ptolemy 
in such a manner, that he yieldec^ without coming to 
blows ; for Cato gave him to understand, that he 
should not live in a poor or abject condition, but that 
he should be appointed high priest to the Paphian 
Venus ** While this was negociating, Cato stopped 
at Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy's answer, and 
making preparations for the reduction of the island. 
In the meantime Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who 
had left Alexandria upon some quarrel with his 
subjects, was on his way to Rome, in order to so- 
licit his reestablishment from Caesar and Pompey, 
by means of the Roman arms. Being informed that 
Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in hopes that 
he would wait upon him. When his messenger ar-. 
rived, Cato, who then happened to have taken phy-. 
sic, told him, that if Ptolemy wanted to see him, 
he might come himself. When he came, Cato nei- 
ther went forward to meet him, nor did he so much 
as rise from his seat, but saluted him as he would 
do a common person, and carelessly bade him sit 
down. Ptolemy was somewhat hurt by it at first, 
and surprised to meet with such a supercilious seve- 
nty of manners in a man of Cato's mean dress and 
appearance. However, when he entered into con- 
versation with him concerning his affairs, when he 
heard his free and nervous eloquence, he was easily 

* This appointment seems to be but a poor exchange for. a 
kingdom ; but when it is remembered that, in the Pagan theo- 
log^y> th<^ priests of the gods were not inferior in dignity to 
princes, and that most of them were of royal families ; when 
it is considered in what high reputation the Paphian Venus 
stood amongst the ancients, and what a lucrative as well as 
honourable office that of her priest must have been, occasioned 
by the. offerings of the prodigious concourse of people who 
came annually to pay their devotions at her temple, it will 
be thought that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for bis little 
island. 
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reconciled to him. Cato, it seems, blamed his im- 
politic application to Rome ; represented to him the 
happiness he had left, and that he was about to 
expose himself to toils, the plagues of attendance, 
and what was still worse, to the avarice of the Ro- 
man chiefs, which the whole kingdom of Egypt, con- 
verted into money, could not satisfy. He advised 
him to return with his fleet, and be reconciled to 
his people, offering him at the same time his atten- 
dance and mediation ; ^and Ptolemy, restored by his 
representations, as it were, from insanity to reason, 
admired the discretion and sincerity of Cato, and 
determined to follow his advice. His friends, ne- 
vertheless, brought him back to his former measures; 
•but he was no sooner at the do6r of one of the ma- 
gistrates of Rome than he repented of his folly, 
and blamed himself for rejecting the virtuous coun- 
sels of Cato, as for disobeying the oracle of a god. 
Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good stars would 
have it, took himself off by poison. As he was said 
to have left a full treasury, Cato being determined 
to go himself to Byzantium, sent his nephew Brutus 
to Cyprus, because he had not sufficient confidence 
in Canidius ; when the exiles were reconciled to the 
rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzan- 
tium, he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the 
royal furniture very magnificent in the aiticles of ves- 
sels, tables, jewels, and purple, all which were to 
be converted into ready money. In the management 
of this affair he was veiy exact, attended at the 
sales, took the accounts himself, and brought every 
article to the best market. Nor would he trust to 
the common customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, 
bidders, or even his own friends ; b>ut had private 
conferences with the purchasers, in which he urged 
them to bid higher, so that every thing weut off at 
the greatest rate. By this means he gave offence to 
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many of his friends, and almost implacably affronted 
his particular friend Munatius. Cfaesar, too, in his 
oration a^inst him, availed himself of this circum- 
stance, and treated him very severely. Munatius, 
however, tells us that this misunderstanding was not 
so much occasioned by Cato's distrust, as by his 
neglect of him, and by his own jealousy of Cani- 
dius: for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, which 
Thraseas has chiefly followed. He tells us, that 
he was amongst the last that arrived at Cyprus, 
and by that means found nothing but the refuse of 
the lodgings ; that he went to Cato's apartments, 
and was refused admittance, because Cato was pri- 
vately concerting something with Canidius; and 
that when4ie modestly complained of this conduct, 
he received a severe answer from Cato ; who ob- 
served, with Theophrastus, that too much love was 
frequently the occasion of hatred ; and that he, be- 
cause of the strength of his attachment to him, was 
angry at the slightest inattention. He told him, iett 
the same time, that he made use of Canidius as a 
necessary agent, and because he had more confi- 
dence in him than in the rest, having found him hd- 
nest, though he had been there from the first, and 
had opportunities of being otherwise. This conver- 
sation, which he had in private with Cato, the latter, 
he informs us, related to Canidius; and when this 
came to his knowledge, he would neither attend at 
Cato's entertainments, nor, though called upon, 
assist at his coubcils. Cato threatening to punish 
him for disobedience, and, as is usual, to take a 
pledge from him* ; Munatius paid no regard to it, but 
sailed for Rome, and long retained his resentment. 

* When a magistrate refused a snaimons to the senate or 
public cenncil, the penalty was to take some piece of furni 
ture oat of his house, and to keep it till he should attend. 
This they called pignora capere. 
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Upon Cato's return, by means of Marcia, who at 
that time lived with her husband, he and Munatius 
were both invited to sup with Barca. Cato, who 
came in after the rest of the company bad taken 
their places, isisked where he should take his place ? 
Barca answered, where he pleased. " Then,*' said 
he, " I will take my place by Munatius." He 
therefore took his place next him, but he showed 
him no other marks of friendship during supper ; 
afterwards, however, at the request of Marcia, 
Cato wrote to him, that he should be glad to see 
him. He therefore waited on him at his own house, 
and being entertained by Marcia till the rest of the 
morning visitors were gone, Cato came in and em- 
braced him with great kindness. We have dwelt 
upon these little circumstances the longer, as, in our 
opinion, they contribute, no less than more public 
and important actions, towards the clear delineation 
of manners and characters. 

Cato in his expedition Had acquired near s^ven 
thousand talents of silver, and being under some 
apprehensions on account of the length of his voy- 
age, he provided a number of vessels that would 
hold two talents and five hundred drachmas a piece. 
To each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
which was fastened a large piece of cork, so that if 
any misfortune should happen to the ship that con- 
tained them, these buoys might mark the spot where 
they lay. The whole treasure, however, except a 
very little, was conveyed with safety. Yet his two 
books of accounts, which he kept very accurate, 
were both lost ; one by shipwreck with his freed- 
man Philargyrus, and the other by fire at Corcyra ; 
for the sailors, on account of the coldiiess of the 
weather, kept fires in the tents by night, and thus 
the misfortune happened. This troubled Cato, though 
Ptolemy's servants, whom he had brought over with 
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• him, were sufficient vouchers for his conduct against 
enemies and informers. For he did not intend these 
accounts merely as a proof of his. honesty, hut to 
recommend the same kind of accuracy and industry 
to others. 

As soon as his arrival with tl>e fleet was notified 
in Kome, the magistrates, the priests, the whole 
• senate, and multitudes of the people went down to 
the river to meet him, and covered both its banks, 
so that his reception was something like a triumph. 
Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his con- 
duct ; for, though the consuls and praetors came to 
wait upon him, he did not so much as attempt to 
make the shore where they were, but rowed <2are- 
lessly along in a royal six-oared galley, and did not 
land till he came into port with his whole fleet. The 
people, however, were struck with admiration at the ' 
vast quantity of money that was carried along the 
streets, and the senate, in full assembly, bestowed, 
the highest encomiums upon him, and voted hini a 
praetorship extraordinary *^ and the right of attend- 
ing at the public shows in a praetexta, or purple-bor^ 
dered gown. But these honours he thought proper 
to dechne. At the same time he petitioned that they 
would grant his freedom to Nicias, an officer of 
Ptolemy's, in favour of whose diligence and fidelity 
he gave his own testimony. Philip, the father of 
Marcia, was consul at that time, and his colleague 
respected Cato no less for his virtue than Phihp 
might for his alliance, so that he had in some mea- 
sure the whole consular interest in his hands. When 
Cicero returned from that exile to which he had 
been sentenced by Clodius, his influence was con- 
siderable, and he scrupled not, in the absence of 

I * Cato was then but thirty-eight years of age, and conse- 

qoently too yoang to be prsetor in the ordinary way, in wbicb 
I a person cpuld not enter on that office till he was forty. 
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Clodius, to pull down and destroy the tribunitial 
edicts which the latter had put up in the Capitol. 
Upon this the senate was assembled, and Cicero, 
upon the accusation of Clodius, made his defence, 
by alleging, that Ciodius had not been legally ap- 
pointed tribune, and that, of course, every act 
of his office was^ null and void. Cato interrupt- 
ed him, and said, '' That he was indeed sensible 
that the whole administration of Ciodius had been 
wicked and absurd ; but that if every act of his 
o£ice were to be annulled, all that he had done in 
Cyprus would stand for nothing, because his com- 
mission, issuing from a tribune not legally appointed, 
could not be valid ; that Ciodius, though he was of 
a patrician family, had not been chosen tribune, 
contrary to law, because he had previously been 
enrolled in the order of plebeians by an act passed 
for that purpose ; but that, if he had acted unjustly 
in his office, he was liable to personal impeach- 
ments, while at the same time the office itself re- 
tained its' proper force and authority." This occa- 
sioned a quarrel for some time between Cicero and 
Cato, but afterwards they were reconciled. 

Caesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by 
Pompey and Crassus, and it was agreed that the 
two last should again stand for the consulship, that 
Caesar should retain his government five years long- 
er, and that the best provinces, revenues, and troops 
should be secured to themselves. This was nothing 
less than a division of empire, and a plot against 
the liberties of the commonwealth. This dangerous 
junction deterred many men of distinguished rank 
and integrity from their design of offering themselves 
candidates for the consulship. Cato, however, pre- 
vailed on Lucius Domitius, who married his sister, 
not to ffive up the point, nor to resign his preten- 
sions ; tor that the contest was not then for the con- 
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sulship, but for the liberties of Kome. The sober 
part of the citizens agreed too, that the consular 
power should not be suffered to grow so enormous 
by the union of Crassus and Pompey ; but that, at 
all events, they w^re to be separated, and Domitius 
encouraged and supported in the competition. They 
assured him, at the same time, that he would have 
the voices of many of the people who were at pre- 
sent only silent through fear. Pompey's party, ap- 
prehensive of this, lay in wait for Domitius, as he 
went before day by torchlight into the Campus 
Martivs, The torchbearer was killed at the hrst 
stroke ; the rest were wounded and fled, Cato and 
Domitius alone excepted ; for Cato, though he had 
received a wound in the arm, still kept Domitius on 
the spot, and conjured him not to desert the cause 
of liberty while he had life, but to oppose to the ut- 
most those enemies of their country, who showed 
what use they intended to make of that power which 
they sought by such execrable means. 

Domitius, however, , unable to stand the shock, 
retired, and Pompey and Crassus were elected con- 
suls. Yet Cato gave up nothing for lost, but soli- 
cited a praetorship for himself, that he might from 
thence, as from a kind of fort, militate against the 
consuls, and not contend with them in the capacity 
of a private citizen. The consuls, apprehensive 
that the praBtorial power of Cato would not be infe- 
rior even to the consular authority, suddenly assem- 
bled a small senate, and obtained a decree, that 
those who were elected preetors should immediately 
enter upon their office *, without w^aiting the usual 
time to stand the charge, if any such charge should 
be brought against them, of bribery and corruption. 

* There was always a time allotted between nominatioD 
and possession ; that if any undue means had been made use 
I of in the canvass they might be discovered. 
I VOL. VI. BB 
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By this means they brought in their own creatures 
and dependents, presided at the election, and gave 
money to the populace. Yet still the virtue of Cato 
could not totally lose its weight. There were still 
those who had honesty enough to be ashamed of 
seUing his interest, and wisdom enough to think 
that it would be of service to the state to elect him, 
even at the public expense. He therefore was no- 
minated praetor by the votes of the first-called tribe ; 
but Pomp^ scandalously pretending that he heard 
it thunder, broke up the assembly ; for it is not 
common for the Romans Uk do any business if it 
thunders. Afterwards, by means of bribery, and 
by the exclusion of the virtuous part of the citizens 
from the assembly, they procured yatinius to be re- 
turned praetor instead of Cato. Those electors, it 
is said, who voted from such iniquitous motives, like 
so many culprits, immediately ran away. To the 
rest that assembled and expressed their indignation, 
Cato was empowered by one of the tribunes to 
address himself in a speech ; in the course of .which 
he foretold, as if inspired by some divine influence, 
all those evils that then threatened the common- 
wealth ; and stirred up the people against Pompey 
and Crassus, who, in the consciousness of their 
guilty intentions, feared the control of the praeto- 
rial power of Cato. In his return home he was 
followed by a greater multitude than all that had 
been appointed praetors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution 
of the consular provinces, and proposed giving 
Spain and Africa to one of the <lonsuls, and Syria 
and Egypt to the other, together with fleets and 
armies, and an unlimited power of making war and 
extending dominion, the rest of the senate, think- 
ing opposition vain, forebore to speak against the 
motion. Cato, however, before it was put to the 
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vote, ascended the rostrum in order to speak, but 
he was limited to the space of two hours; and when 
he had spent this time in repetitions, instructions, 
and predictions, and was proceeding in his dis- 
course, the lictor took him down from the rostrum. 
Ifet still, when below amongst the people, he per- 
sisted to speak in behalf of liberty ; and the people 
readily attended to him, and joined in his indigna- 
tion, till the consul's beadle again laid hold of him 
and turned him out of the forum. He attempted, 
notwithstanding, to return to his place, and excited 
the people to assist him ; which being done more 
than once, Trebonius, in a violent rage, ordered 
him to prison. Thither he was followed by the po- 
pulace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, 
till, at last, Trebonius, through fear, dismissed him. 
Thus Cato was rescued that day. But afterwards, 
the people being partly overawed, and partly cor- 
rupted, the consular party prevented Aquilius, one 
of the tribunes, by force of arms, from coming out 
of the senate-house into the assembly, wounded 
many, killed some, and thrust Cato, who said it 
thundered, out of the forum ; so that the law was 
passed by compulsion. This rendered Pompey so 
obnoxious that the people were going to pull down 
his statues, but were prevented by Cato. After- 
wards, when the law was proposed for the allotment 
of Caesar's provinces, Cato addressing himself par- 
ticularly to Pompey, told him, with great confi- 
dence, he did not then consider that he was taking 
Caesar upon his shoulders ; but when he began to 
find his weight, and could neither support it nor 
shake him off, they would both fall together, and 
crush the coinmonwealth in their fail ; and then he 
should find, too late, that the counsels df Cato were 
no less salutary for himself than intrinsically just. 
Yet Pompey, though he often heard these things. 
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in the confidence of his fortune and his power, de- 
spised them, and feared no reverse from the part of 
Caesar. 

Cato was the following year appointed pr^tor, 
but he can hardly be said to have contributed so 
'much to the dignity of that high office by the recti- 
tude of his conduct, as to have derogated from it 
by the meanness of his dress ; for be would often 
go to the praetorial bench without his rob^ or his 
shoes, and sit in judgment, even in capital cases, 
on some of the first personages in Rome. Some 
will have it, that he passed sentence when he had 
drank after dinner, but that is not true. He was 
resolved to extirpate that extreme corruption which 
then prevailed amongst the people in elections of 
every kind ; and, in order to effect this, he moved 
that a law should be passed in the senate, for every 
candidate, though no information should be laid, 
to declare upon oath in what manner he obtained 
his election. This gave offence to the candidates, 
and to the, more mercenary part of the people. So 
that, as Cato was going in the morning to the tribu- 
nal, he was so much insulted and pelted with stones 
by the mob that the whole court fied, and he with 
difficulty, escaped into the rostrum. There he stood, 
and his firm and steady aspect soon hushed the 
clamours and disorders of the populace ; so that 
when he spoke upon the subject, he was heard with 
a general silence*. The senate publicly testified 

* This circnmstance in Gate's life affords a good comment 
on the following passage in Virgil, and at the same time the 
laboured dignity and weight of that verse, 

— Pietate gravem et meritis si forte virum quem, 
conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum saspe coorta est 
Seditio, saevitqne animis ignobile vulgus i, 
Jamque faces et saza volant ; furor arma ministrat. 
Turn, pietate gravem et meritis si forte virum quem 
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their approbation of his conduct ; but he aiBwered, 
that no compliipent could be paid to them at least 
for deserting the prastor, and declining to assist him 
when in manifest danger. This measure distressed 
the candidates considerably ; for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of giving bribes, and, on the otber; 
they were apprehensive of losing their election, if 
it should be done by their opponents. They thought 
it best, therefore, jointly, to deposit five hundred 
sestertia each *, then to canvass in a fair and legal 
manner, and if any one should be convicted of 
bribery, he should forfeit his deposit. Cato was 
appointed guarantee of this agreement, and the 
money was to be lodged in his hand; but for this he 
accepted of sureties. When the day of election 
came, Cato stood next to the tribune who presided, 
and, as he examined the votes, one of the depo- 
siting candidates appeared to have made use of 
some fi*aud. He therefore ordered him to pay the 
money to the rest. But, after complimenting the 
integrity of Cato, they remitted the fine, and said 
that the guilt was a sufficient punishment. Cato, 
however, rendered himself obnoxious to many by 
this conduct, who seemed displeased that he affect- 
ed both the legislative and judicial powers. Indeed, 
there is hardly any authority so much exposed to 
envy as the latter, aad hardly any virtue so obnox- 
ious as that of justice, owing to the popular weight 
and influence that it always carries along with it. 
For though he who administers justice in a virtuous 
manner may not be respected as a man of valour, 
nor admired as a man of parts, yet his integrity is 

Coospexere, sileot, arrectisqne auribus adstant: 
lUe regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

YiRG. Mn, 1. 
* Cicero speaks of this agreement io one of his epistles to 
Atticus. 

B B 2 
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alwftys productive of love and con6dence. Valour 
produces fear, and parts create suspicion ; they are 
distinctions, moreover, which are rather given than 
acquired. One arises from a natural acuteness, the 
other from a natural firmness of mind. However, as 
justice is a virtue so easily practicable and obtain- 
able, the opposite vice is proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of 
Rome in general. But Pompey in particular, whose 
glory was to rise out of the ruins of his power, la- 
boured with unwearied assiduity to procure im- 
peachments against him. The incendiary Clodius, 
who had again entered the lists of Pompey, accused 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian trea- 
sure, and of raising an opposition to Pompey, be- 
cause the latter had lefused to accept of his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Cato, on the other hand, maintain- 
ed, that though he was not so much as supplied with 
a horse, or a soldier, by the government, yet he had 
brought more treasure to the commonwealth from 
. Cyprus, than Pompey had done from so many wars 
and triumphs over the harassed world. He assert- 
ed that he never even wished for the alliance of 
Pompey, not because he thought him unworthy, but 
because of the difference of their political principles. 
" For my own part," said he, " I rejected the pro- 
vince offered me as an appendage to my praetorship; 
but for Pompey, he arrogated some provinces to 
himself, and some he bestowed on his friends. Nay, 
he has now, without even soliciting your consent, 
accommodated Caesar in Gaul with six thousand 
soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and horses, are 
now, it seems, at the disposal of private men: and 
Pompey retains the title of commander and general, 
while he delegates to others the legions and the pro- 
vinces ; and continues within the i^alls to preside at 
elections, the arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator 
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of seditiop. From this conduct his principles are 
obvious. He holds it but one step from anarchy to 
absolute power*/' Thus Cato maintained his party 
against Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imi- 
tator of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereus f is said to 
have been of Socrates, who was transported with 
his discourses even to madness or intoxication. This 
Favonius stood for the office of aedile, and appa^ 
rently lost it ; but Cato, upon examining the votes, 
and finding them all to be written in the same hand, 
appealed against the fraud, and the tribunes set 
aside the election. Favonius, therefore, was elected, 
and in the discharge of the several offices of his 
magistracy he had the assistance of Cato, particu- - 
larly in the theatrical entertainments that were given 
to the people. In these Cato gave another speci- 
men of his economy; for he did not allow the 
players and musicians crowns of gold, but of wild 
olive, such as they use in the Olympic games. In- 
stead of expensive presents, he gave the Greeks 
beets and lettuces, and radishes and parsley; and. 
the Romans he presented with jugs of wine, pork, 
figs, cucumbers, and faggots of wood. Some ridi- 
culed the meanness of his presents, while others 
were delighted with this relaxation from the usual 
severity of his manners. And Favonius, who ap- 
peared only as a common person amongst the spec- 
tators, and had given up the management of the 

* This maxim has been verified in almost every state. 
When ambitious men aimed at absolute power, their first 
measure was to impede the regular movements of the consti- 
tutional government by throwing all into confusion, that they, 
might ascend to monarchy as .£neas went to the throne of 
Carthage, involved in a cloud. 

f See Plato's Phaedo, and the beginning of the Symposium, 
This Apollodorus was surnamed Manicus from hit passioi^at* 
CQlhusiaam. 
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whole to Cato, declared the same to the people, 
and publicly applauded hili conduct, exhorting him 
to reward merit of every kind. Curio, the colleague 
of Favonius, exhibited at the same time in the other 
theatre a very magnificent entertainment: but the 
people left him, and were much more entertained 
With seeing Favonius act the private citizen, and 
Cato master of the ceremonies. It is probable, 
however, that he took this upon him only to show 
the folly of troublesome find expensive preparations 
in matters of mere amusement, and that me bene- 
volence and good humour suitable to such occasions 
would have better effect. 

When Scipio, Hypsaeus, and Milo, were candi- 
dates for the consulship, and, beside the usual infa- 
mous practices of bribery and cprruption, had re- 
course to violence and murder and civil war, it was 
proposed that Pompey Should be. appointed protec- 
tor of the election. But Cato opposed this, and 
said that the laws should not derive their security 
from Pompey, but that Pompey should owe his to 
the laws. 

However, when the consular power had been long 
suspended, and the forum was in some measure be- 
sieged by three armies, Cato, that things might not 
come to the worst, recommended to the senate to 
confer that power on Pompey as a favour, vnth 
which his own influence would otherwise invest him, 
and by that means to make a less evil the remedy 
for a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato**s, 
moved in the senate that Pompey should be created 
sole consul ; adding, that his administration would 
either be of the greatest service to the state, or that, 
at least, if the commonwealth must have a master, 
it would have the satisfaction of being under the 
auspices of the greatest man in Kome. Cato, con- 
trary to every one's expectation, seconded the mo- 
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tion, intimating that any goverament was preferable 
to anarchy, and that Pompey promised fair for a 
constitutional administration, and for the preserva- 
tion of the city. 

Pompey being thus elected consul, invited Cato 
to his house in the suburbs. He received him with 
the greatest caresses and acknowledgments, and en- 
treated him to assist in his administration, and to 
E reside at his councils. Cato answered, that he 
ad neither formerly opposed Pompey out of private . 
enmity, nor supported him of late out of personal 
favour ; but that the welfare of tlie state had been 
his motive in both: that, in private, he would assist 
him with his council whenever he should be called . 
upon ; but that, in public, he should speak his sen- 
timents, whether they might be in his favour or not. 
And he did not fail to do as he had told him. For, 
soon after, when Pompey proposed severe punish- 
ments and penalties against those who had been 
guilty of bribery, Cato gave it as his opinion, that 
the past shoula be overlooked, and the future only 
adverted to: for that, if he should scrutinize intp 
former offences of that kind, it would be difficult to 
say where it would end; and should he establish 
penal laws, ex post facto, it would be hard that 
those who were convicted of forn^er offences should 
suffer for the breach of those laws which were then 
not in being. Afterwards, too, when impeachments 
were brought against several persons of rank, and 
some of Pompey's friends amongst the rest, Cato, 
when he observed that Pompey favoured the latter, 
reproved him with great freedom, and urged him to 
the discharge of his duty. Pompey had enacted, 
that encomiums should no longer be spoken in favour 
of the prisoner at the bar ; and yet, he gave in to 
the court a written encomium on Munatius Plan- 
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cus*, when he was upon his trial; but Cato^ when 
he observed this,, as he was one of the judges, stop- 
ped his ears, and forbade the apology to be read. 
Plancus, upon this, objected to Cato's being one of 
the judges; yet he was condemned nowithstanding. 
Indeed Cato gave the criminals in general no smsdl 
perplexity ; for they were equally afraid of having 
fiim for tneir judge, and of objecting to him ; as in 
the latter case it was generally understood that they 
were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by the 
same means were condemned. Nay, to object to 
the judgment of Cato became a common handle of 
accusation and reproach. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the 
city by all that friendship and munificence could 
effect. Pompey sawlthis, and waked, as from a 
dream, to the warnings of Cato : yet he remained 
indolent; and Cato, who perceived the political ne- 
cessity of opposing Csesar, determined himself to 
stand for the consulship, that he might thereby 
oblige him either to lay down his arms or discover 
his designs. Cato's competitors were both men of 
credit; but Sulpiciusf, who was one of them, had 
himself derived great advantages from the autho- 
rity of Cato. On this account, he was censured as 
ungrateful; though Cato was not offended; 'Tor 
what wonder,'' said he, *' is it, that what a man 
esteems the greatest happiness he should not give 

* Muoatius Plancos, who in the Greek is mistakenly called 
Flacns, was then tribune of the people. He was accused by 
Cicero, and defended by Bompey, but unanimously con- 
demned. 

+ The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Ser- 
vius Sulpicius Rufus. The latter, according to Dion, was 
chosen for his knowledge of the laws, and the former for his 
doquence. 
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up to another?" He procured an act in the senate, 
that no candidate should canvass by means of others* 
This exasperated the people, because it cut off at 
once the means of cultivating favour, and convey- 
ing bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of 
citizens poor and insignificant. It was in some mea-> 
sure owing to this act that he lost the consulship ; 
for he consulted his dignity too much to canvass in 
a popular manneif himself; and his friends could not 
then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended 
with shame and sorrow both to the candidate and his 
friends ; but Cato was so little affected by it that he^ 
anointed himself to play at ball, and walked as usual 
after dinner with his friends in the forum, witl^out his 
shoes or his tunic. Cicero, sensible how much Rome 
wanted such a consul, at once blamied his indolence^ 
with regard to courting the people on this occasion, 
and his inattention to future success; whereas he 
had twice applied for the praetorship. Cato answer<^ 
ed, that his ill, success in the latter case was not 
owing to the aversion of the people, but to the cor^ 
rupt and compulsive measures used amongst them ; 
whilst in an application for the consulship no such 
measures could be used ; and he was sensible, there- 
fore, that the citizens were* offended by those man- 
ners which it did not become a wise man either to 
change for their sakes, or by repeating his applica- 
tion, to expose himself to the same ill success. 

Caesar had, at this time, obtained many danger^ 
ous victories over warlike nations ; and had fallen 
upon the Germans, though at peace with the Ro- 
mans, and slain three hundred thousand of them« 
Many of the citizens, on this occasion, voted a 
public thanksgiving; but Cato was of a different 
opinion, and said, *' That Caesar should be given up 
to the nations he had injured, that his conduct might 
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not bring a curse upon the icity ; yet the gods," be 
said, '' ougbt to be thanked, notwithstanding, that 
the soldiers had not suffered for the madness and 
wickedness of their general, but that they had in 
inercy spared the state.** Caesar, upon this, sent 
letters to the senate full of invectives against Cato. 
When they were read, Cato rose with' great calm- 
ness, and in a speech, so regular that it seemed pre- 
meditated, said, that, with regard to the letters, as 
they contained nothing but a little of Caesar's buf- 
foonery, they deserved not to be answered: and 
then, laying open the whole plan of Caesar's con- 
I duct, more like a friend who knew his bosom coun- 
sels than an enemy, he showed the senate that it 
was not the Britons or the Gauls they had to fear, 
but Caesar himself. This alarmed them so much, 
]that Caesar's friends were sorry they had produced 
the letters that occasioned it. Nothing, however, 
was then resolved upon : only it was debatjed con- 
cerning the propriety of appointing a successor to 
Caesar ; and when Caesar's friends required, that, in 
case thereof, Pompey too should relinquish his army, 
and give up his provinces ; *' Now," cried Cato, " is 
coming to pass the event that I foretold*. It is ob- 

• But was it not very impolitic in Cato ? Was it not a 
vain sacrifice to his ambition of prophecy } Caesar could not 
long remain unacquainted with what had passed in the se- 
nate ; and Cato's observation on this occasion was not much 
more discreet than it would be to tell a madman, who had a 
flambeau in his hand, that he intended to burn a house. Cato, 
in our opinion, with all his virtue contributed no less to the 
destruction of the commonwealth than Caesar himself. Where- 
fore did he idly exasperate that ambitious man, by objecting 
against a public thanksgiving for his victories? There was a 
prejiikdice in that part of Cato's conduct, which had but the 
shadow of virtue to support it. Nay, it is' more than proba- 
ble, that it was out of spite to Caesar that Cato gave the 
whole consular power to Pompey • It must be remembered 
that Caesar had debauched Cato's sister. 
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Tioudi that Caesar will have recourse to arms ; aiid 
that the power which be has obtained by deceiving: 
the people, he will make use of to enslave them." ' 
However, Cato had but little influence out of the 
senate, for the people were bent on aggrandizing 
Csesar; and even the senate, while convinced by 
the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Caesar had, 
taken Ariminura, and was advancing with his army 
towards Rome, the people in general, and even 
Pompey, cast their eyes upon Cato, as on the only 
person who had foreseen the original designs of 
Caesar. " Had ye then," said Cato, *' attended to 
my counsels, you would neither now have feared 
the power of one man, nor would it have been in 
one man that you should have placed your hopes.'' 
Pompey answered, that '* Cato had indeed been a 
better prophet, but that he had himself acted a more 
friendly part." And Cato then advised the senate to 
put every thing into the hands of Pompey ; *' For the 
authors of great evils," he said, " knew best how to 
remove them.'' As Pompey perceived that his forces 
were insufficient, and even the few that he had by 
no means hearty in his cause, he thought proper to 
leave the city. Cato, being determined to follow 
him, sent his youngest son to Munatius, who was in 
the country of the Brutii, and took the eldest along 
with him. As his family, and particularly his daugh- 
ters, wanted a proper superintendant, he took Mar- 
cia again, who was then a rich widow ; for Horten- 
sius was dead, and had left her his whole estate. 
This circumstance gave Caesar occasion to reproach 
Cato with his avarice, and to call him the mercenary 
husband* " For why," said he, " did he part with 
her, if he had occasion for her himself? And, if he 
had not occasion for her, why did he take her again? 
The reason is obvious. It was the wealth of Hor- 
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tensius. He lent the young man his wife, that be 
might make her a rich widow/' But, in answer to 
this, one need only quote that passage of Euripides, 

Call Hercales a coward ! 

For it would be equally absurd to reproach Cato 
with covetousness as it would be to charge Her- 
cules with want of courage. Whether the conduct 
of Cato was altogether unexceptionable in this af- 
fair is another question. However, as soon as he 
^ bad remarried Marcia, be gave her llie charge of bis 
family, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is said that be neither cut his 
hair, nor shaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but 
was uniform in his dress, as in bis anguish for bis 
country. On which side soever victory might for 
a while declare, he changed not on that account his 
habit. Being appointed to the government of Sicily, 
be passed over to Syracuse ; > and finding that Asi- 
nius Pollio was arrived at Messenia with a detach- 
inent from the enemy, he sent to him to demand 
the reason of his coming ; but Pollio only answered 
his question by another, and demanded of Cato to 
know the cause of those revolutions. When be was 
informed that Pompey bad evacuated Italy, and 
was encamped at Dyrrhacium, '' How mysterious," 
said he,- " are the ways of Providence ! When 
pompey neither acted upon the principles of wis- 
dom nor of justice, be was invincible; but now 
that he would save the liberties of his country, his 
good fortune seems to have forsaken him. Asinius," 
he said, " he could easily drive out of Sicily ; but as 
greater supplies were at hand, he was unwilling to 
involve the island in war.*' He therefore advised 
the Syracusans to consult their safety by joining the 
stronger party; and soon after set sail. When he 
came to Pompey, bis constant sentiments were, that 
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the war should be procrastiDated in hopes of peace ; 
for that, if they came to blows, which party soever 
might be successful, the eveut would be decisive 
against the liberties of the state. He also prevailed 
on Pompey, and the council of war, that neither 
any city subject to the Romans should be sacked, 
nor any Roman killed, except in the field of battle. 
By this he gained great glory, and brought over 
many, by his humanity, to Sie interest of Pompey. 

When he went into Asia for the purpose of raising 
men and ships, he took with him his sister Servilia; 
and a little boy that she had by LucuUus ; for since 
the death of her husband, she had lived with him; 
and this circumstance of putting herself under the 
eye of Cato ; and of following him through the se- 
vere discipline of camps, greatly recovered her re- 
putation; yet Caesar did not fail to censure Cato 
even on her account. 

Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think 
that they had much need of Cato's assistance ; yet 
he brought over the Rhodians to their interest; and 
there leaving his sister Servilia and her son, he join« 
ed Pompey's forces^ which were now on a respect- 
able footing, both by sea and land. It was on this 
occasion that Pompey discovered his final views. 
At first, he intended to have given Cato the supreme 
naval command ; and he had then no fewer than five 
hundred men of war, beside an infinite number of 
open galleys and tenders. Reflecting, however, or 
remiinded by his friends, that Cato^s great principle 
was on all occasions to rescue the commonwealth 
from the government of an individual ; and that, if 
invested with so considerable a power himself, the 
moment Caesar should be vanquished, he would 
oblige Pompey too to lay down his arms, and sub- 
mit to the laws; he changed his intentions, though 
he bad already mentioned them to Cato, and gave 
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the command, of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of 
Cato, however^ ^as not abated by this conduct. 
When they were on the eve of battle at Dyrrha- 
chium, Fompey himself addressed and encouraged 
the army, and ordered his officers tp do the same. 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were coldly re- 
ceived. But when Cato rose and spoke, upon the 
principles of philosophy, concerning liberty, virtue, 
death, and glory ; wpen, by his impassioned action, 
he showed Uiat he felt what he spoke, and that his 
eloquence took its glowing colours from his soul; 
when he concluded with an invocation to the gods, 
as witnesses of their efforts for the preservation of 
their country, the plaudits of the army rent the skies; 
and the geneials marched on in full confidence of 
victory. They fought, and were victorious ; though 
Caesar's good genius availed hiip of the frigid caution 
and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the victory 
incomplete. ^ But these things have been mentioned 
in the life of Pompey. Amid the general joy that 
followed this success, Cato alone mourned over his 
country, and bewailed that fatal and cruel umbition, 
which covered the field with the bodies of citizens 
fallen by the hands of each other* 'When Fompey, 
in pursuit of Caesar, proceeded to Thessaly, and 
left in Dyrrhachium a large quantity of arms and 
treasure, together with some friends and relations, 
he gave the whole in charge to Cato, with the com-* 
mand of fifteen cohorts only ; for still he was afraid 
of his republican principles. If he should be'Yan^ 
quished, indeed, be knew he would be faithful to 
him ; but if he should be victor, he knew, at the 
same time, that he would not permit him to reap the 
reward of conquest in the sweets of absolute power. 
Cato, however, had the satisfaction of being attend- 
^d by many illustrious persons in Dyrrhachium. 
Aftpr the fatal pvprl^row ^t Pbarsalja, Ca;to de^ 
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termitiedin case of Pompey's death, lo conduct the 
people under his charge to Italy, and then to retire, 
into exile, far from the cognizance of the power of 
the tyrant ; but if Pompey survived, he was resolved 
to keep his little forces together for ^im. With this 
design, he passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was 
stationed : and would there have resigned his com- 
mand to Cicero, because he had been consul and 
himself only praetor. But Cicero declined it, and 
set sail for Italy. Pompey the younger resented 
this defection, and was about to lay violent hands on 
Cicero and some others, but Cato prevented him by 
private expostulation ; and thus saved the lives both 
of Cicero and the rest. 

Cato, upon a supposition that Pompey the Great 
would make his escape into Egypt or Libya, pre- 
pared to follow him, together with his little force, 
after having first given, to such as chose it, the li- 
berty of staying behind. As soon as he had reached 
the African coast, he met with Sextus, Pompey's 
younger son, who acquainted him with the death of 
his father. This greatly afflicted the little band; 
but as Pompey was no more, they unanimously re- 
solved to have no other leader than Cato. Cato, 
out of compassion to the honest men that had put 
their confidence in him, an4 because he would not 
leave them destitute in a foreign country, took upon 
him the command. He first made for Cyrene, and 
was received by the people, though they had before 
shut their gates against Labienus. Here he under- 
stood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was en- 
tertained by Juba ; and that Appius Varus, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of Africa, had 
joined them with his forces. Cato, therefore, re- 
solved to march to them by land, as it was now . 
winter. He had got together a great many asses to 
carry water ; and furnished himself also with cattle 

cc 2 
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and other, Yiclualing proyisions, as well as with a 
number of carriages. He had likewise in his train 
some of the people called t*sylli*,/who obviate the 
bad effects of the bite of serpents, by sucking out 
the poison ; and deprive the serpents themselves of 
their ferocity by their charms: During a continued 
march for seven days, he was always foremost, 
though he made use of neither horse nor chariot. 
Even after the unfortunate battle of Pharsalia, he 
eat sitting f* intending it as an additional token of 
mourning, that he never lay down except to sleep. 
By the end of winter he reached the place of his 

* These people were so called from their king Psyllns* 
whose tomb was in the region oC the Syrtes. Varro tens U9, 
that to try the legitimacy of their children, they suffer them 
to be bitten by a venomous serpent ; and if they survive the 
wound, they conclude that they are not spurious. Crates Per- 
gamenus says, there w«re a people of this kind at Paros on 
the Hellespont, called Ophiognenes, whose touch alone was a 
cure for the bite of a serpentf Celsus observes, that the 
Psylli suck out the poispn from the wound, not by any supe- 
rior skill or quality, but because they have courage enough to 
do It. Some writers have asserted that the Psylli have an in- 
nate quality in their constitution that is poisonous to serpents ; 
and that the smelt of it throws them into a profound sleep. 
Pliny maintains, that every man has in himself a natural poi- 
son fpr serpents ; and that those creatures will shun the human 
saliva, as they would boiling waters. The fasting saliva, in 
particular, if it comes within their mouths, kills them jmme- 
diately. I f, therefore, we may believe, that the humata saliva 
is an antidote to the poison of a serpent, we shall have no oc- 
casion to believe, at the same time, that the Psylli were en- 
dowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their 
success In these operations arose, as Celsus says, Ex audada 
ttsa confirmatd. However, they made' a considerable trade of 
it I and we are assured, thaNhey have been known to Import 
^e African serpents into Italy, and other countries, to in- 
crease their gain. Pliny says, they brought scorpions into 
Sicily, but they would not live in that island. 
• f The consul Varro did the same after the battle of Cantut, 
Jt yras fi ceremony of mourning. 
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designatioii in Libya, with an army of near ten thou- 
sand men. The affairs of Scipio and Varus were in 
a bad situation, by reason of the misunderstanding 
and distraction which prevailed between them, and 
which led them to pay their ^ourt with great servility 
to Juba, whose wealth and power rendered him in- 
tolerably arrogant. For when he first gave Cato 
audience, he took his place between Scipio and 
Cato. But Cato took up his chair, and removed it 
to the otJber side of Scipio; thus giving him the 
most honourable place, though he was his enemy, 
and had published a libel against him. Cato's ad- 
versaries have not paid proper regard to his spirit 
.on this occasion, but they have been ready enough 
to blame him for putting Philostratus in the middle, 
when he was walking with him one day in Sicily, 
though he did it entirely out of regard to philosophy. 
In this manner be humbled Juba, who had consi- 
dered Scipio atid Varus as little more than his lieur 
tenants; and he took care also to reconcile them to 
each other. 

The whole army then desired him to take the 
command upon him ; and Scipio and Varus readily 
offered to resign it : but he said, V He would not 
transgress the laws, for the sake of which he was 
waging war with the man who trampled upon them ; 
nor, when he was only proprcBtor, take the command 
from a proconsuV For Scipio had been appointed 
proconsul; and his name inspired the generality 
with hopes of success ; for they thought a Scipio 
could not be beaten in Africa. • 

Scipio being established commander in chief, to 
gratify Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants 
of Utica to the sword, and to raze the city, as a 
place engaged in the interest of Caesar. But Cato 
wpuld not suffer it : he inveighed loudly in council 
against that design, invoking heaven and earth tq 
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oppose it ; and, with much difficulty, rescued that 
people out of the hands of cruelty. After which, , 
partly on their application, and party at the request 
of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly 
fall into the hands of Caesar« Indeed, it was a 
place very convenient and advantageous to those 
who were masters of it ; and Cato added much to 
its strength, as well as convenience. For he brought 
into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, repaired the 
walls, erected towers, and fortified it with ditches 
and ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of 
XJtica, and posted them in the trenches under his 
eye : as for tne rest of the inhabitants, he kept them 
close within the walls ; but, at the same time, took 
great care that they should suffer no injury of any 
kind from the Romans. And by the supply of 
arms, of money, and provisions, which he sent in 
great quantities to the camp, Utica came to be con- 
sidered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given to Pompey, he now 
gave to Scipio, *' Not to risk a battle with an able 
and experienced warrior, but to take the advantage of 
time, which most effectually blasts the growth of ty- 
ranny." Scipio, however, in his rashness, despised 
these counsels, and once even scrupled^nottoreproach 
Cato with cowardice ; asking ^' Whether he could 
not be satisfied with sitting still himself within the 
walls and bars, unless he hindered others from 
taking bolder measures upon occasion.*' Cato wrote 
back, " That he was ready to cross over into Italy 
with the horse and foot which he had brought into 
Africa, and, by bringing Csesar upon himself, to 
draw him from his design against Scipio." But 
Scipio only ridiculed the proposal ; and it was plain 
that Cato now repented his giving up to him the 
command^ since he saw that Scipio would take no 
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rational soheme for the conduct of the war ; and 
that, if he should, beyond all expectation, succeed, 
he would behave with no kind of moderation to the 
citizens. — It was therefore Cato's judgment, and he 
often declared it to his friends, " That, by reason 
of the incapacity and rashness of the -generals, he 
could hope no good end of the war ; and that, ,even 
if victory should declare for them, and Caesar be 
destroyed, for his part, he would not stay at Rome, 
but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, 
who already threw out ipsolent meanaces against 
many of the Romans." 

The thing came to pass sooner than he expected. 
About midnight a person arrived from the army, 
whence he had been three days in coming, with news 
that a great battle had been fought at Thaspus ; 
that all was lost ; that Caesar was master of both the 
camps ; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a 
few troops, which had escaped the general slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of Uti- 
ca, as might be expected amidst the apprehensions of 
night and war, were in H^e utmost distraction, and 
could scarce keep themselves within the walls. But 
Cato making his appearance atnong the citizens, who 
were running up and down the streets with great 
confusion and clamour, encouraged them in the best 
manner he could. To remove the violence of terror 
and astonishment, he told them the case might not 
be so bad as it was represented, the misfortune being 
probably exaggerated by report ; and thus he calmed 
the present tumult. As soon as it was light, he 
summoned to the temple of Jupiter the three hundred 
whom he made use of as a council. -These were the 
Romans who trafficked there in merchandise and ex- 
change of money ; and to them he added all the 
senators, and their sons. While they were asseoi- 
bhng, be entered the house with great composure 
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and. firmness of look, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened ; and read a book whi<^h he had in his 
hand. This contained an account of the stores, the 
corn, the arms, and other implements of war, and the 
musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter 
" With commending the three hundred, for the ex- 
traordinary alacrity and fidelity they had shown in 
serving the public cause with their purees, their per- 
sons, and their counsels ; and exhorting them not to 
entertain different views, or to endeavour to save 
themselves by flight ; for," continued he, *^ if you 
keep in a body, Caesar will not hold you In such 
contempt, if you continue the war; and you will be 
more likely to be spared, if you have recourse to 
submission. I desire you will consider the point 
thoroughly, and what resolution soever you may 
take, I will not blame you. If you are inclined to 
go with the stream of fortune, I shall impute the 
change to the necessity of the times. If you bear 
up against their threatening aspect, and continue to 
face danger in the cause of liberty, I will be your 
fellow-soldier, as well as captain, till our country has 
experienced the last issues of her fate: our country, 
wluch is not in Utica, or Adrymettum, but Rome ; 
and she, in her vast resources, has often recovered 
themselves from greater falls than this. Many re- 
sources we certainly have at present ; and the prin- 
cipal is, that we have to contend with a man whose 
occasions oblige him to attend to various objects. 
Spain is gone over to youiig Pompey, and Rome, as 
yet unaccustomed to the yoke, is ready to spurn it 
from her, and to rise on any prospect of change. 
Nor is danger to be declined. In this you may take 
your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his 
blood in the most iniquitous cause ; whereas, if you 
succeed^ you mil live extremely happy; if you mis-* 
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eaxwy, the micertaintieg of war will be terminated 
with a glorious death. However, deliberate' among 
yourselves as to the steps you should take, first en* 
treating heaven to pros{>er your determinations, in a 
manner worthy the courage and zeal you have al- 
ready shown." 

This speech of Cato's inspired some with confi* 
dence, and even with hope ; and the generaUty were 
SQ much affected with his intrepid, his generous, and 
humane turn of mind, that they almost forgot their 
present danger ; and looking upon him as the only 
general that was invincible, and superior to all for-^ 
tune. *' They desired him to make what use he 
thought proper of their fortunes and their arms ; for 
that it was better to die under his banner than to 
save their lives at tl^e expense of betraying so much 
virtue." O^e of the council observed the expe« 
diency ^f a decree for enfranchising the slaves, and 
many commended the motion : Cato, however, said, 
*' He would not do that, because it was neither just 
nor lawful; but such as their masters would volun-^ 
tarily discharge, he would receive, provided they 
were of proper age to bear arms.'' This many pro- 
mised to do ; and Cato withdrew, after having or- 
dered lists to be made out of all that should offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from 
Juba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a small 
corps, concealed in the mountains, desired to know 
Cato's intentions ; proposing to wait for him if he 
left Utica, or to assist him if he chose to stand a 
siege. Scipio also lay at anchor under a promontory 
near Utica, especting an answer on the same ac-*- 
count. 

Cato thought it advisable to keep the messenger 
till he should know the final determination of the 
three hundred. All of the patrician order with 
great readiness enfranchised and armed their slaves ; 
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but as for the three hundred, who dealt in traffic and 
loans of money at high interest, and whose slaves 
were a considerable partrof their fortune, the impres- 
sion which Cato's speech bad made upon them did 
not last long. As some bodies easily receive heat, 
and as easily grow cold again when the lire is re* 
moved, so the sight of Cato warmed and liberalised 
these traders; but when they came to consider the 
matter among themselves, the dread of Caesar soon put 
to flighttheir reverence for Cato; and for virtue. For 
thus they talked — '' What are we, and what is the 
man whose orders we refuse to receive ? Is it not 
Ca;sar, into whose hands the whole power of the 
Roman empire is fallen ? And surely none of us is 
a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a time 
when their fears make all men entertain sentiments 
beneath their dignity — shall we, in, Utica, fight for 
the liberty of Rome, with a man against whom Cato 
and Pompey the Great durst not make a stand in 
Italy 1 Shall we enfranchise our slaves to oppose 
Caesar, who have no more liberty ourselves than that 
conqueror is pleased to leave us? Ah I wretches 
that we are ! Let us at last know ourselves, and 
send deputies to intercede with him for mercy." 
This was the language of the most moderate among 
the three h undred : but the greatest part of them lay in 
wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could seize 
upon them, they should more easily make their peace 
'with Caesar. Cato suspected the change, but made 
no remonstrances against it : he only wrote to Scipio 
and Juba, to keep at a distance from Utica, because 
the three hundred were not to be depended upon. 

In the meantime a considerable body of cavadry, 
who bad. escaped out of the battle, approached 
Utica, and despatched three men to Cato, though 
they could come to no unanimous resolution. For 
some were for joining Juba, some Cato, and others 
were afraid to enter Utica. This account being 
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brought to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to at- 
tend to the business of the three hundred, and 
quietly take down the names of such as offered to 
set free their slaves, without pretending to use the 
least compulsion. Then he went out of the town, 
taking the senators with him, to a conference with 
the principal officers of the cavalry. He entreated 
their officers not to abandon so many Roman sena- 
tors ; nor to choose Juba, rather than Cato, for their 
general, but to join and mutually contribute to each 
other's safety, by entering the city, which was im-^ 
pregnable in point of strength, and had provisions ' 
and every thing necessary for defence for many 
years. The senators seconded this application with 
prayers and tears. The officers went to consult the > 
troops under their command; and Cajto, with the 
senators, sat down upon one of the mounds to wait 
their answer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, 
inveighing against the three hundred, who, he said, 
behaved in a very disorderly manner, and were rais- 
ing commotions in the city. Upon this, many of the 
senators thought their condition desperate and gave 
into the utmost expressions of* grief. But Cato en- 
deavoured to encourage them, and requested the 
three hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the proposals 
of the cavalry. The answer from them was, *' That 
they had no desire to be in the pay of Juba; nor« 
did they fear Caesar while they should have Cato for 
their general; but to be shut up with Uticans, 
Phcenicians, wh6 would change with the wind, was 
a circumstance which they could not bear to think 
of; for,'' said they, " if they are quiet now, yet 
when Caesar arrives, they will betray us and conspire 
our destruction. Whoever, therefore, desires us to 
range under his banners there^ must first expel the 
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UticanSy or put them to the sword, and dken call us 
into a place clear of enemies and barbarians." 
These proposals appeared to Cato extremely barba* 
rous and savage: however, he mildly answered, 
** That he would tklk with the three hundred about 
them." Then entering the city again, he applied to 
that set of men, who now no longer, out of reverence 
to him, dissembled or palliated their designs. They 
openly expressed their resentment, that anycitizens 
should presume to lead them against Caesar, with 
whom all contest was beyond their power and their 
. hopes. Nay, some went so far as to say, '' That 
the senators' ought to be detained in the town till 
Caesar came." Cato let this pass as if he heard it 
not ; and, indeed, he was a little deaf. 

But being informed, that the cavalry were march* 
ing off, he was afraid that the three hundred would 
take some desperate step with respect to the sena* 
tors ; and be therefore went in pursuit of them with 
his friends. As he found they were got under 
march, he rode after them. - It was with pleasure 
they saw him approach ; and they exhorted }akm to 
go with them, ana save his life with theirs. On this 
occasion, it is said, that Cato shed tears, while he 
interceded with extended hands in behalf of the 
senators. He even turned the heads of some of 
their horses, and laid hold of their armour, till he 
prevailed with them to stay, at least, that day, to 
•secure the retreat of the senators. 

When he came back with them, and had com- 
mitted the charge of the gates to some, and the oita^ 
del to others, the three hundred were under great 
apprehensions of being punished for their incon- 
stancy, and sent to beg of Cato, by all means, to 
come and speak to them. But the senators would 
not suffer him to go. -They said they would nevei 
let their guardian and deliverer come mto the handa 
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of i»iich perfidiotts abd traitorous men. It was now, 
indeed, that Cato's virtue appeared to all ranks of 
men in Utica in the clearest light, and commanded 
the highest love and admiration. Nothing could be 
more evident than that the most perfect integrity was 
the guide of his actions. He had long resolved to put 
an end to his being, and yet he submitted to inex- 
pressible labours, cares, and conflicts, for others ; ' 
that, after he had secured their lives, he might re- 
linquish his own. For his intentions in that respect 
were obvious enough, though he endeavoured to 
conceal them. 

Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as 
well as he could, he went alone to wait upon the 
three hundred, " They thanked him for the favour, 
and entreated him to trust them and make use of 
their services; but as they were not Catos, nor had 
Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he wOuld pity 
their weakness. They told him they had resolved to 
send deputies to Caesar, to intercede first and princi- 
pally for Cato. If that request should not be 
granted, they would have no obligation to him for 
any favour to themselves ; but as long as they had 
breath, would fight for Cato.^' Cato made his ac- 
knowledgments for their regard, and advised them 
to send immediately to intercede for themselves, 
" For me,*' said he, " intercede not. It is for the 
conquered to turn suppliants, and for those who have 
done an injury to beg pardon. For my part, I have 
been unconquered through life, and superior in the 
thing I wished to be ; for in justice and nonour I am 
Caesar's superior. Caesar is the vanquished, the fal- 
-ling man, being now clearly convicted of tliose de- 
signs against his country which he had long denied.'' 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred, he 
left them ; and being informed, that Caesar was al- 
ready on his march to Utica, *^ Strange !" said he. 
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*' it seems he takes us for men." He then went io 
the senators, and desired them to hasten their flight 
while the cavalry remained. He tikewise shut all 
the gates, except that which leads to the sea ; ap- 
pointed ships for those who were to depart ; pro- 
vided for good order in the town ; repressed griev- 
ances; .composed disturbances^ and furnished all 
who wanted with the necessary provisions for the 
voyage. About this time Marcus Octavius"^ ap- 
proached the place with two legions ; and, as soon 
as he had encamped, sent to desire Cato to settle 
with him the business of the command. Cato gave 
the messenger no answer, but turning to his friends, 
said, " Need we wonder that our cause has not 

Erospered, when we retain our ambition on the very 
rink of ruin V 

In the meantime, having intelligence that the 
cavalry, at their departure, were taking the goods of 
the Uticans as a lawful prize, he hastened up to them, 
and snatched the plunder out of the hands of the 
foremost: upon which they all threw down what 
they had got, and retired in silence, dejected and 
ashamed. He then assembled the Uticans, and ap- 
plied to them in behalf of the three hundred, desiring 
them not to exasperate Caesar against those Ro- 
' mans, but to act in concert with them, and consult 
each other's safety. After which he returned to the 
seaside to look upon the embarkation : and such of 
his friends and acquaintances as he could persuade 
to go, he embraced, and dismissed with great marks 
of affection. His son was not willing to go with the 
rest ; and he thought it was not right to insist on his 
leaving a father he was so fond ou There was one 
Statyltius t> a young man, who affected a firmness 

* The same who commaoded Porapey's fleet, 
f This brave yoaag Roman was the same who, after the 
haille of Philippi, went through, the eDemy^ tQ inquiry into 
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of resolution abore his years, and, in all respects, 
studied to appear like Cato, supeiior to passion. As 
this young man's enmity to Caesar was well known, 
Cato desired him by all means to take ship with the 
rest ; and, when he found him bent upon staying, he 
turned to Apollonides the stoic, and Demetrius the 
Peripatetic, and said, " It is your business to re- 
duce this man's extravagance of mind, and to make 
him see what is for his good." He now dismissed 
all except such as had business of importance with 
him; and upon these he spent that night and great 
part of the day following. 

Lucius Caesar, a relation of the conqueror, who 
intended to intercede for the three hundred, desired 
Cato to assist him in composing a suitable speech. 
'* And for you," said he, " I shall think it an ho- 
nour to become the most humble suppliant, and even 
to throw myself at his feet." Cato, however, would 
not suffer it : ** If I chose to be indebted," said he, 
** to Caesar for my life, I ought to go in person, and 
without, any mediator; but I will not have any obli- 
gation to a tyrant in a business by which he subverts 
the laws. And he does subvert the laws, by saving, 
as a master, those over whom he has no right of au- 
thority. Nevertheless, we will consider, if you 
please, how to make your application most effectual 
in behalf of' the three hundred." 

After he had spent some time with Lucius Caesar 
upon this affair, he recommended his son and friends 
to his protection, conducted him a little on his way, 
and then took his leave, and retired to his own house. 
His son and the rest of his friends being assembled 
there;, he discoursed with them a considerable time ; 
and, among other things, charged the young man to 

the condition of Brutus*s camp, and was slain in his return by 
Caesar's soldiers. 
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take no share in the administration. ** For the state 
of affairs/' said he, '' is such, that it is impossible for 
you to fill any office in a manner worthy of Oato; 
and to do it otherwise would he unworthy of your- 
self." 

In the evening he went to the bath ; where, be- 
thinking himself of Statyllius, he called out aloud to 
Apollonides, and said, " Have you taken down the 
pride of that young man 1 and is he gone without 
bidding us farewell V* " No indeed," answered the 
philosopher, *' we have taken a great deal of pains 
with him ; but he continues as lofty and resolute as 
ever ; he says he will stay, and certainly follow your 
conduct." Cato then smiled, and said, " That will 
soon be seen." 

After bathing, he went to supper, with a large 
company, at which he sat, as he had always done 
since the battle of Pharsalia ; for (as we observed 
above) he never now lay down except to sleep. All 
his friends, and the magistrates of Utica, supped 
with him. After supper, the wine was seasoned 
with much wit and learning; and many questions in 
philosophy were proposed and discussed. In the 
course of the conversation, they came to the para- 
doxes of the stoics (for so their maxims are com- 
monly called), and to this in particular, '< That the 
food man only is free, and all bad men are slaves *.'' 
he Peripatetic, in pursuance of his principles, took 
up the argument against it. Upon which, Cato at- 
tacked him with great warmth, and in a louder and 
more vehement accent than usual, carried on a most 
spirited discourse to a considerable length. From 
the tenor of it, the whole company perceived, he had 
determined to put an end to his being, to extricate 
himself from the hard conditions on which he was to 
bold it. 

* This was not the sentiment of the stoics only, but of 
Socrates. 
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As be found a deep and melancholy silence the 
consequence of his discourse, he endeavoured to re- 
cover the spirits of his guests, and to remove their 
suspicions, by talking of their present affairs, and 
expressing his fears both for his friends and parti- 
sans who were upon their voyage ; and for those Vho 
had to make their way through dry deserts, and a 
barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his 
usual evening walk with his friends, and gave the 
officers of the guards such orders as the occasion 
required; and then retired to his chamber.* The ex- 
traordinary ardour with which he embraced his son 
and his friends at this parting, recalled all their sus- 
picions. He lay down, and began to read Plato's 
book on the immortality of the soul ; but before he 

* had gone through with it, he looked up, and took 
notice that his sword was not at the head of his bed, 
where it used to hang ; for his son had taken it away 
while he was at supper. He, therefore, called his 
servant, and asked him, who had taken away his 
sword 1 As the servant made no answer, he returned 
to his book ; and, after a while, without any appear- 
ance of haste or hurry, as if it was onlv by accident 
that he called for the sword, he ordered him to bring 
it. The servant still delayed to bring it, and he had 
patience till he had read out his book : but then he 
called his servants one by one, and in a louder tone 
demanded his sword. At last he struck one of 
them such a blow on the mouth that he hurt his own 
hand ; and growing more angry, and raising his voice 
still higher, he cried, " I am betrayed and delivered 
naked to my enemy by my son and my servants." 
His son then ran in with his friends, and tenderly 
embracing him, had recourse to tears and entreaties. 
But Cato rose up, and, with a stern and awful look, 

^thus expressed himself: — " When and wber^ did 
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I show any signs of distraction, that nobody offers 
to dissuade me from any purpose I may seem to be 
wrong in, but I must be hindered from pursuing my 
resolutions, thus disarmed ? And you, young man, 
why do not you bind your father ; bind his hands 
behind his back, that when Ca&sar comes, he may 
find me utterly incapable of resistance? As to a 
sword, I have no need of it to despatch myself; for 
if I do but hold my breath awhile, or dash my head 
against the wall, it will answer the purpose as well." 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man 
went out of the chamber weeping, and with him all 
the rest,, except Demetrius and Apollonides. To 
these philosophers, he addressed himself in a milder 
tone. — " Are you also determined to make a man of 
my age live whether he will or no ? And do you sit 
here in silence to watch me ? Or do you bring any 
arguments to prove, that, now Cato has no hopes 
from any other quarter, it is no dishonour to beg 
mercy of his enemy 7 Why do not you begin a lec- 
ture to inform me better, that, dismissing the opi- 
nions in which you and 1 have lived, we may, 
through Caesar's means, grow wiser, and so have a 
still greater obligation to him 1 As yet I hav^ de- 
termined nothing with respect to myself; but I 
ought to have it in my power to put my purpose in 
execution, when I have formed it. And, indeec^ I 
shall, in some measure, consult with you, for I shall 
proceed in my deliberations upon the principles of 
your philosophy* Be satisfied then, and go tell my 
son, if persuasion will not do, not to have recourse 
to constraint." 

They made no answer, but went out; the tears 
falling from their eyes as they withdrew. The sword 
was sent in by a little boy. He drew, and ex- 
amined it, and finding the point and the edge good, 
« Now," said he^ « I am master of myself." 
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Then laying down the sword, he took up the book 
again, and, it is said, he perused the whole twice*. 
After which, he slept so sound that he was heard 
by those who were in waiting without. About mid- 
night he called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes , 
the physician, and Butas, whqm he generally, em- 
ployed about public business. The latter he sent to 
the port, to see whether all the Romans had put off 
to sea, and bring him word. 

In the meantime he ordered the physician to dress 
his hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had 
given his servant. This was some consolation to 
the whole house, for now they thought he had 
dropped his design against his life. Soon after this 
Sutas returned, and informed them that they were 
all got off except Crassus, who had been detained 
by some business, but that he intended to embark 
very soon, though the wind blew hard,, and the sea 
was tempestuous. Cato, at this news, sighed in 
pity of his friends at sea, and sent Butas again, 
that if any of them happened to have put back, and 
should be in want of any thing, he might acquaint 
him with it. 

By this time the birds began to sing, and Cato 
fell again into a little slumber. Butas, at his return, 
told him, all was quiet in the harbour ; upon which 
Cato ordered him to shut the door, having first 
stretched himself on the bed, as if he designed to 
sleep out the rest of the night. But after Butas- 
was gone, he drew his sword, and stabbed himself 
under the breast. However, he could not strike 
hard enough on account of the inflammation in his 
hand, and therefore did not presently expire, but in 
the struggle with death fell from the bed, and .threw 
down a little gepmetrical table that stood by. 

* Yet this very dialogue copdemns suicide in the strongest 
^erms. 
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The noise alanning the seryantSy they cried put, 
and his son and his friends immediately entered the 
room. They found him weltering in his blood, and 
his bowels fallen out; at the same time he was alive 
and looked upon them. They were struck with in- 
expressible horror. The physician approached to 
examine the wound, and finding the bowels unin- 
jured, he put them up, and began to sew up the 
wound. But as soon as Cato came a little to him- 
self, he thrust away the physician, tore open the 
wound, plucked out his own bowels, and immedi- 
ately expired. 

In less time than one would think all the* family 
could be informed of this sad event, , the three hun- 
dred were at the door; and a little after, all the 
people of Utica thronged about it, with one voice, 
calling him "their benefactor, their saviour, the 
only free and unconquered man.*' This they did, 
though, at the same time, they had inteUigence that 
Caesar was approaching. M either fear, nor the flat- 
tery ^ of the conqueror, nor the factious disputes that 
prevailed among themselves, could divert them from 
doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in 
a magnificent manner, and, after a splendid proces- 
sion, buried it near the sea ; where now stands his 
statue, with a sword in the right hand. ' 

This great business over, they began to take 
measures for saving themselves and their city. Cae- 
sar had been informed by persons who went to sur* 
render themselves, that Cato remained in Utica, 
without any thoughts of flight ; that he provided for 
the escape of others, indeed, but that himself, with 
his friends and his son, lived there without any ap- 
pearance of fear or apprehension. Upon these cir- 
cumstances he could form no probable conjecture. 
However, as it was a great point with him to get 
him into his hands, he advanced to the place with 
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bis army vith all possible expedition. And wben 
be bad intelligence of Cato's death, he is reported 
to have uttered thi^ short sentence,^* Cato, 1 envy 
thee thy death, since thou couldst envy me the 
glory of saving thy life.'* Indeed, if Cato had 
deigned to owe his life to Caesar, he would not so 
much have tarnished his own honour as have 
added to that of the conqueror. What might baVe 
been the event is uncertain ; but, in all probability, 
Caesar would have inclined to the merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His son 
suffered nothing from Caesar ; but, it is said, he was 
rather immoral, and that he was censured for his 
conduct with respect to women. In Cappadocia he 
lodged at the house of Marphadates, one of the 
royal family, who had a very handsome wife ; and 
as he staid there a longer time than decency could 
warrant, such jokes as these were passed upon him: 
— ** Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day of 
the month/* — " Porcius and Marphadates are two 
friends who have but one s&ulf for the wife of Mar- . 
phadates was named Psyche, which signifies s&uL — 
'* Cato is a great and generous man, and has a royal 
s(mW Nevertheless, be wiped off all aspersions 
by his death ; for, fighting at Philippi against Octa- 
vius Ctesar and Antony, in the cause of liberty, 
after his party gave way, he disdained to fly. In- 
stead of slipping out of the action, he challenged 
the enemy to try their strength with Cato ; he ani- 
mated such of his troops as had stood their ground, 
and fell, acknowledged by his adversaries a prodigy 
of valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for her 
virtues. She was not inferior to her father either in 
prudence or in fortitude ; for being married to Bru- . 
tus, who killed Caesar, she was trusted with the 
secret of the conspiracy, and put .a period to her 
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life, ID a maoller worthy of her birth and of her vir- 
toe, as we hare related in the life of Brntus. 

As for Statyllius, who promised to imitate the 
pattern of Cato, he would hare despatched himself 
soon after him, but was prevented by the philoso- 
phers. He approved himself afterwards to Brutus 
a faithful and able officer, and fell in the battle of 
Philippi. 



AGIS. 

It b not without appearance of probability that 
some think the fable of Ixion designed to represent 
the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud in- 
stead of Juno to his arms,, and the Centaurs were 
the offspring of their embrace : the ambitious em- 
brace honour, which is only the image of virtue ; 
and governed by different inipulses, actuated by 
emulation and all the variety of passions, they pro- 
duce nothing pure and genuine; the whole issue is 
of a preposterous kind. The shepherds in Sopho- 
cles say of their flocks, 

— These are onr subjects, yet we serve (hem» 
And listen to their mote coHimand. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those great states- 
men who govern according to the capricious and 
violent inclinations of the people. They become 
slaves, to gain the name of magistrates and rulers. 
As in a ship those at the oar can see what is before 
them better than the pilot, and yet are often looking 
back to him for orders ; so they who take their mea- 
.sures of administration only with a view to popular 
applause, are called governors indeed, but, in fact, 
are no more than slaves of the people, 
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The complete^ the honest statesman has no far- 
ther regard to the public opinion than as the confi- 
dence it gains him facilitates his designs, and crowns 
them with success. An ambitious young man may 
be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his great 
and good actions, and to expect his portion of fam%* 
Por virtues, as Theoprastus says, when they first 
begin to grow in persons of that age and disposition, 
are cherished and strengthened by praise, and after- 
wards increase in proportion as the love of glory 
increases. But an immoderate passion for fame, in 
all afiairS, is dangerous, and in political matters de- 
structive : for, joined to great authority, this pas- 
sion drives all that are possessed with it into roily 
and madness^ while they no longer think that glo- 
rious which IS good, but account whatever is glo- 
rious to be also good and honest. Therefore, as 
Phocion said to Antipater, when he desired some- 
thing of him inconsistent with justice, *' You can- 
not have Phocion for your friend and flatterer too; '^ 
this, or something like it, should be said to the mul- 
titude, '* You cannot have the same man both for^ 
your governor and your slave : " for that would be 
no more than exemplifying the fable of the serpent. 
The t^il, it seems, one day, quarrelled with the 
head, and, instead of being forced always to follow, 
insisted that it should lead in its turn. Accordingly, 
the tail undertook the charge, and, as it moved for^ 
ward at all adventures, it tore itself in a terrible 
manner; and the head, which was thus obliged, 
against nature, to follow a guide that could neither 
see nor hear, suffered likewise in its turn. We see 
many under the same predicament, whose object is 
popularity in all the steps of their administration. 
Attached entirely to the capricious multitude, they 
produce such disorders as they can neither redress 
nor restrain. 

VOL. VI. E E 
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Theae obsenrations on popularity were suggested 
to us- by considering the effects of it in tlie nusfbr- 
tunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. In point of 
disposition, of education , and political principles, 
none could exceed them ; yet they were ruined, not 
so much by an immoderate love of glory as by a 
fear of disgrace, which, in its origin, was not wrong. 
They had been so much obliged to the people for 
their favour, that they were ashamed to be behind- 
hand with them in marks of attention. On the con- 
' trarVf by the most acceptable services, they always 
studied to outdo the honours paid them, and being 
still more honoured on account of those services, 
the affection between them and the people became 
at last so violent that it forced them into a situatioh 
wherein it was in vain to say, " Since we are wrong, 
it would be ia shame to persist.*' In the course of 
the history these observations occur. 

With those two Romans let us compare two 
Spartan kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were not 
behind them in popularity. lake the Gracchi, they 
strove to enlarge the privileges of the people, and 
by restoring the just and glorious institutions which 
had long fallen into disuse, they became equally ob- 
noxious to the great, who could not think of parting 
with the superiority which riches gave them, and to 
which they had long been accustomed. These Spar- 
tans were not, indeed, brothers ; but their actions 
were of the same kindred and complexion; the 
source of which was this : 

When the love of money made itd way into Spar- 
ta, and brought avarice and meanness in its train 
on the one hand, on the other, profusion, effemi- 
nacy, luxury ; that state soon deviated from its ori- 
ginal virtue, and sunk into contempt till the reign of 
Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of £u- 
rytion, the son of Eudamidas, the sixth iii descent 
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from Agesilaus, distinguished by his expedition into 
Asia, and fpr his eminence in Greece. Agesilaus 
was succeeded by his son Archidamus^ who was 
slain by the Messapia^s at Mandonium in Italy *. 
Agis was the eldest son of Archidamus, and beihg 
slain at Megalopolis by Antipater, and leaving no 
issue^ was succeeded by his brother Eudamidas. 
He was succeeded by another Archidamus, his 
son, and that prince by another Eudamidas, his 
son likewise, and the father of that Agis of whom 
we are now speaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleo«- 
nymus, was of another branch of the family of the 
Agiadae, the eighth in descent from that Pausanias 
who conquered Mardonius at Piataea. Pausanias 
was succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he by ano- 
ther Pausanias, who being banished to Tegea, left 
his kingdom to his eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying 
without issue, was succeeded by his brother Cleom- 
brotus, who left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleo- 
menes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, died with- 
out issue, and Cleomenes, who succeeded him in 
the kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acrota- 
tus, left surviving another son Cleonymus, who, 
however, did not succeed to the kingdom, which 
fell to Areus the son of Acrotatus, and grandson of 
Cleomenes. Areus being slain at Corinth, ihe 
Grown descended to his son Acrotatus, who was 
defeated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by 
the tyrant Aristodemus. He left his wife pregnant, 
and as the child proved to be a son, Leonidas the 
son of Cleonymus took the guardianship of him; 
and his charge dying in his minority the crown fell 
to him. This prince was not agreeable to his peo- 
ple. For, though the corruption was general, and 

• We know of no such place as Mandomum, Probably we 
should read Mandurium^ which is a city of Japygia, biention. 
ed by the ge<^raphers. Ccllarids, p. 902. 
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they all grew da3y more and more depraved, yet 
Leooidas was more remarkable than th^ rest for his 
deviation from the customs of his ancestors. He 
had long been conversant in the courts of the Asi- 
atic princes, particularly in that df Seleucus, and he 
had the indiscretion to introduce the pomp of those 
courts into a Grecian state, into a kingdom where 
the laws were the rules of government. 

Agis far exceeded not only him, but almost all the 
kings who reigned before him since the great Age- 
sila^is, in goodness of dispqsition and dignity of 
mind. For, though brought up in the greatest afflu- 
ence, and in ail the indulgence that might be expect- 
ed from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the 
richest persons in Laceddemonia, yet before he 
reached the age of twenty, he declared war against 
pleasure; and, to prevent any vanity which the 
beauty of his person might have suggested, he dis- 
carded all unnecessary ornament and expense, and 
constantly appeared in a plain Lacedaemonian cloak. 
Iif his diet, his bathing, and in all his exercises, he 
.kept close to the Spartan simplicity, and he often 
used to say that the crown was no farther an object 
of desir6 to him, than as it might enable him to re- 
store the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in 
their commonwealth appeared at the time when the 
Spartans had entirely destroyed the Athenian em- 
pire, and began to bring gold and silver into Lace- 
daemon. Nevertheless, the Agrarian law established 
by Lycurgtis still subsisting, and the lots of land de- 
scending undiminished from father to son, order and 
equality in some measure remained, which prevented 
other errors from being fatal. But £pitadeus» a 
man of great authority in Sparta, though at the same 
time factious and ill natured, being appointed one 
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of tha Ephtni, and having a quarrel with his son, 
procured a law that all men should have liberty to 
alienate* their estates in their lifetime, or to leave 
them to whom they pleased at their death. It was 
to indulge his private resentment^ that this man pro- 
posed the decree, which others accepted and con- 
firmed from a motive of avarice, and thus the best 
institution in the world was abrogated. Men of for- 
tune now extended their landed estates without 
bounds, not scrupling to exclude the right heirs; 
and property quickly coming into a few hands, the 
rest of the people were poor and miserable. The 
latter found no time or opportunity for liberal arts 
and exercises, being oblige to drudge in mean and 
miechanic employments for their bread, and conse- 
quently looking with envy and hatred on the rich. 
There remained not above seven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which, perhaps, one hundred 
had estates in land. The rest of the city was filled 
with an insignificant rabble without property or ho- 
nour, who had neither heart nor spirit to defend their 
country against wars abroad, and who were always 
watching an opportunity for changes and revolutions 
at home. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble under- 
taking, as in fact it was, to bring the citizens again 
to an equality, and by that means to replenish* Spar- 
ta with respectable inhabitants. For this purpose 
he sounded the inclinations of his subjects. The 
young men listened to him with a readiness far be- 
yond his expectation: they aclopted the cause of 
virtue with him, and, for the sake of liberty, changed 

• It was i^ood policy in the kings of England and France 
to procure laws impowering the nobility to alienate their 
estates, and by that means to reduce their power; for the 
nobility in those times were no better than so many petty tyr 
rants. ' 

E E 2 
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their manner of Imng, with as little objection as they 
would hare changed their apparel. But most of 
the old men, being far gone in corruption, were as 
much afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive 
slave, when brought back, is of that of his master. 
They inveighed, therefore, against Agis for lament- 
ing the present state of things, and desiring to re- 
store the ancient dignity of Sparta. On the other 
hand, Lysander the son of libys, Mandroclidas the 
son of Ecphanes, and Agesilaus, not only came into 
his glorious designs, but cooperated with them. 

Lysander bad great reputation and authority 
among the Spartans. No man understood^ the in- 
terests of Greece better than Mandroclidas, and 
with his shrewdness and capacity he had a proper 
mixture of spirit. As for Agesilaus, he was uncle 
to the king, and a man of great eloquence, but at the 
same time eifeminate and avaricious. However, he 
was animated to this enterprise by his son Hippo- 
medon, who had distinguished himself in many wars, 
and was respectable on account of the attachment 
"of the Spartan youth to his person. It must be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that the thing which really per- 
suaded Agesilaus to embark in the design was the ^ 
greatness of his debts, which he hoped to be cleared * 
off by a change in the constitution. 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, 
with his assistance, to bring his own mother into the 
scheme. — She was sister to Agesilaus, and by her 
extensive connexions, her wealth, and the number of 
people who owed her money, had great influence in 
bparta, and a considerable share in the management 
of public affairs. Upon the first intimation of the 
thing, she was quite astonished at it, and dissuaded 
the young man as much as possible from measures 
which she looked upon as neither practicable nor 
^alutary. But Agesilaus showed her that they might 
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eajbdly be brought to bear, aad that they would prove 
of the greatest utiUty to the state. The youug prince, 
too, entreated his mother to sacrifice her wealth to 
the adyaDcement of his glory, and to indulge his 
laudable ambition. *' It is impossible," said he, " for 
me ever to vie with other kings in point of opulence. 
The domestics of an Asiatic grandee, nay, the ser- 
vants of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus were 
richer than all the Spartan kings put together. But 
if by sobriety, by simplicity of provision for the 
body, and by greatness of mind, I can do something 
which shall far exceed all their pomp and luxury, X 
mean the making an equal partition of property 
among all the citizens, I shall really become a great 
king, and have all the honour that such actions de- 
mand." 

This address changed the opinions of the women. — 
They entered into the young man's glorious views ; 
they caught the flame of virtue as it were by inspira- 
tion, and, in theirturn,hastened Agisto put his scheme 
in execution. They sent for their friends, and re- 
commended the affair to them; and they did the 
same to the other matrons : for they knew that the 
Lacedaemonians always hearken to their wives, and 
that the women are permitted to intermeddle more 
with public business than the men are with the do- 
mestic. IThis, indeed, was the principal obstruction 
to Agis's enterprise. Great part of the wealth of 
Sparta was now in the hands of the women : conse- 
quently they opposed the reformation, not only be- 
cause they knew they must forfeit those gratifica- 
tions in which their deviation from the severer paths 
of sobriety had brought them to place their happi- 
ness.; but because they saw they must also lose that 
honour and power which follow property. — ^They, 
therefore, applied to Leonidas the other king, apd 
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desired him, as the oldermati, to put a stop to the 
pmects of Agis. 

Lednidas was inclined to serve the rich; but as 
he feared the people who were desirous of the 
change, he did not oppose it openly. Privately, 
however, he strove to blast the design, by applying 
to the magistrates, and invidiously represented, 
*' That Agis offered the poor a share in the estates 
of the rich, as the price t>f absolute power ; and that 
the distribution oi lands, and canceling of debts, 
was only a means to purchase guards for himself, 
not cidzens for Sparta." 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysander 
elected one of the ephori,io6k the opportunity to pro* 
pose his rhetra to the senate ; according to which, 
^* Debtors were to be released from their obliga- 
tions ; and lands to be divided in the following man- 
ner : — those that lay between the valley of Pellene 
and Mount Taygetus, as far as Malea and Sellasia, 
were to be distributed in four thousand five hundred 
equ'al lots ; fifteen thousand lots were to be made of 
the remaining territory, which should be shared 
among the neighbouring inhabitants who were able 
to bear arms : as to what lay within the limits first 
mentioned, Spartans were to have the preference; 
but if their number fell short, it should be made up 
out of strangers who were unexceptionable in point 
of person, condition, and education. These were to 
be divided into fifteen companies, some of four hun-' 
dred, some of two hundred, who were to eat toge-^ 
ther, and keep to the diet and discipline enjoined by 
the laws of Lycurgus." 

The decree thus proposed in the senate, and the 
members differing in their opinions upon it, Lysan- 
der summoned an assembly of the people ; and he, 
lirith Mandroclidas and Agesilaus, in their discourse 
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to the citizens/ entreated them not to suffer thd few 
to insult the many, or to see with unconcern the ma-* 
jesty of Sparta trodden under foot. They desired 
them to recollect the ancient oracles wmch bade 
them beware of the lore of money, as a vice the 
most ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late answer 
from the temple of Pasiphse, which gave them the 
same warning. — For Pasiphae had a temple and 
oracle at Thalamiae *. Some say this Pasiph% was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter 
a son named Amnon. Others suppose her to be 
Cassandra ti the daughter of Priam, who died at that 
place, and might hare the name of Pasiphof, from her 
answering the questions of all that consulted her.— 
But Phyla^chus says, she was no other than Daphne, 
the daughter of Amyc^as, who flying from thje soli- 
citations of Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and 
afterwards honoured by that deity with the gift of 
prophecy. Be that as it may, it was affirmed that 
her oracle had commanded all the Spartans to re* 
turn to the equality which the laws of Lycurgus ori- 
ginally enjoined. ' 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, and» 
after a short speech, declared, that he would con- 
tribute largely to the institution he recommenced. 
He would first give up to the community his own 

* Those who consulted this oracle lay dovrn to sleep ia the 
temple, and the goddess revealed to them the object of their 
inquiries in a dream. Cic. de Div. 1. 1. 

+ Pausanias would incline one to think that this was the 
goddess Ino. ^ On the road between Oetylus and Thala- 
misB,'* says he, ^* is the temple of Ino. It is the custom of 
those who consult her to sleep in her temple, and what they 
want to know is revealed to them in a dream.' In the court 
of the temple are two statues of brass, one of Paphia, [it 
ought to be Pasiphie'] the other of the sun. That which is in 
the temple is so covered with garlands and fillets that it is not 
to be seen; but U is said to be of brass." 
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great estate, eoDsistiiig of arable and pastum land, 
and of six hmidfed tafents in money : — tben his mo- 
ther and grandmother, all his relaticms and friends, 
who were the richest persons in Sparta, would follow 
his example. 

The people were astonished at the magniQceace 
of the young man's proposal, and rejoiced, that now, 
after the space of three hundred years, they had at 
last found a king worthy of Sparta. Upon this, 
Leonidas began openly and yigorously to oppose 
the new regulations. He considered tliat he should 
be obliged to do the same with his colleague, with* 
out finding tiie same adsnowledgments from the 
people ; that all would be equally under a necessity 
of giving up their fortunes, and that he who first set 
the example would alone reap the honour. He 
therefore demanded of Agis, ** Whether he thought 
Lycu^us a just and good man?" Agis answering in 
tlie affirmative, Leonidas thus went on — ** But did 
Lycurgus ever order just debts to be canceled, or 
bestow the freedom of Sparta upon strangers ? Did 
he not rather think his commonwealth could not be 
in a salutary state, except strangers were entirely 
excluded ?" Agis replied, ** He did not wonder that 
Leonidas, who was educated in a foreign country, 
and had children by an intermarriage with a Per- 
sian family, should be ignorant that Lycurgus, in 
banishing money, banished both debts and usury 
from Lacedsemon. As for strangers, he excluded 
only those who were not likely to conform to his in- 
stitutions, or fit to class with ms people, for his did 
not dislike them merdy as strangers; his exceptions 
were to their manners and customs, and he was 
afraid that, by mixing with his Spartans, they wpuld 
infect them with their luxury, effeminacy, and ava- 
rice, Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, were 
strangers, yet because their poetry and philosc^hy 
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mo^ed in concert with the mtULiins of Lycurgus, 
they were held in great honour at Sparta. Even 
you commend Ecprepes, who, when he was one of 
the ephori, retrenched the two strings which Phry- 
nis the musician had added to the seven of the harp ; 
you commend those who did the same by Timo- 
theus*; and yet you complain of our intention to 
banish supernuity, pride, and luxury, from Sparta. 
Do you think that in retrenching the swelling and 
supernumerary graces of music they had no farther 
view, and that they were not afraid the excess and 
disorder would reach the lives and manners of the 
people, and destroy the harmony of the state T 

From this time the common people followed Agis. 
But the rich entreated Leonidas not to give up their 
cause; and they exerted their interest so effectually 
with the senate, whose chief power lay in previously 
determining what laws should be proposed to the 
people, that they carried it against the rhetrfni by a 
majority of one. Lysander, however, being yet in 
office, resolved to prosecute Leonidas upon an an- 
cient law, which forbids every descendant of Her* 
eules to have children by a woman that is a stranger, 
and makes it capital for a Spartan to settle in a 
foreign country. He instructed others to allege these 
things against Leonidas, while he with his colleagues, 
watched for a sign from heaven. It was the custom 
for, the epheri every ninth year, on a clear starlight 
night, when there was no moon, to sit down, and in 
silence observe the heavens. If a star happened to 
shoot from one part of them to another, diey pro- 
nounced the kings guilty of some crime against the 
gods, and suspended them till they were reestablish- 

* Timotheus the Milesian, a celebrated Dithyrambic poet 
and musician. He added even a twelfth string to the harp, 
for which he was severely punished by the sage Spartans, who 
concluded that luxury of sound would effeminate the people. 
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ed by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia* I^saoder^ 
affirming that the sign had appeared to him, sum- 
moned Leonidas to his trial, and produced witnesses 
to prove that he had two children by an Asiatic 
woman, whom one of Seleucus's lieutenants had 
given him to wife; but that, on her conceiving a 
mortal aversion to him, he returned home against 
his wilj, and filled up the vacancy in the throne of 
Sparta. During this suit, he persuaded Clebmbrotus, 
son-in-law to Leonidas, and a prince of the blood, to 
lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, 
fied to the altar of Minerva in the ChalcuBcus*^ as a 
suppliant; and his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, 
joined him in the intercession. He was resummoned 
to the court of judicature ; and as he did not appear, 
he was deposed, and the kingdom fidjudged to 
Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lysander's time expired, 
and he quitted his office. The ephori of the ensuing 
year listened to the supplication of Leonidas, and 
consented to restore him. They likewise began a 
prosecution against Lysander and Mandroclidas for 
the canceling of debts and distribution of lands, which 
those magistrates agreed to contrary to law. In this 
danger they persuaded the two kings to unite their 
interest, and to despise the machinations of the 
epkori. " These magistrates," said they, " have no 
power but what they derive from some difference be- 
tween the kings. In such a case they have a right 
to support with their suffrage the prince whose mea- 
, sures are salutary, against the other who consults 
not the public good ; but when the kiogs are unani- 
mous, noUiing can overrule their determinations. 
To resist them is then to fight against the laws. 
For, as we said, they can. only decide between the 
kings in case of disagreement; when their senti- 

* Minerva had a temple at Sparta,' entirely of brass. 
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ttieois are the same^ the ephori have no right to 
interpose." 

The kings, prevailed opon by this argument, en- 
tered the place of assembly with their friends, where 
they removed the ephori from their seats, and placed 
others in their room. Agesilaus was one of these 
new niagistrates. They then armed a great number 
of the youth, and released many out of prison; upon 
which their adversaries were struck with terror, el- 
pecting that many lives would be lost. However, 
they put not one man to the sword: on the contrary, 
Agis understanding that Agesilaus designed to kill 
Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and had planted 
assassins for that purpose on the way, generously 
sent a party of men whom he could depend upon, 
to escort him, and they conducted him safe to 
Tegea. 

Thus the business went on with all the success 
they could desire, and they had no farther opposition 
to encounter. But this excellent regulation, so wor- 
thy of Lacedaemon, miscarried through the failure 
of one of its pretended advocates, the vile disease of 
avarice in Agesilaus. He was possessed of a large 
and fine estate in land, but at the same time deeply 
in debt; and as he was neither able to pay his debts, 
nor willing to part with his land, he represented to 
Agis, that if both his intentions were carried into 
execution at the same time, it would probably raise 
great commotions in Sparta; but if he first obliged 
the rich by the canceling of debts, they would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution 
of lands. Agesilaus drew Lysander too into the 
same snare. An order, therefore, was issued for 
bringing in all bonds (the Lacedaemonians call them 
claria), and they were piled togethe'r in the market- 
place, and burned. When the fire began to burn, the 
usurers and other creditors walked off in great dis- 
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tress. But Agesilaus^ in a scoffing way, said^ '' He 
never saw a brighter or more glorious flame." 

The common people demanded that the distribu- 
tion of lands should also be made immediately, and 
the kings gave orders for it; but Agesilaus found out 
some pretence or other for delay, till it was time for 
Agis'to take the field in behalf of the Achaeans, who 
were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to them 
for succours, for they expected that the ^tolians 
would take the route through the territory of Megara, 
and enter Peloponnesus. Aratus, general of the 
Achaeans, assembled an army to prevent it, and 
wrote to the ephori for assi8tan6e. "^ 

They immediately sent Agis upon that service; 
and that prince went out with the highest hopes, on 
account of the spirit of his men and their attachment 
to his person. They were most of them young men 
in very indifferent circumstances, who being now re- 
leased from their debts, and expecting a division of 
lands if they returned from the war, strove to recom- 
mend themselves as much as possible to Agis. It 
was a most agreeable spectacle to the cities, to see 
them march through Peloponnesus without commit- 
ting the least violence, and with such discipline that ^ 
they were scarce heard as they passed. The Greeks 
said one to another, ** With what excellent order 
and decengy must the armies under Agesilaus, Ly- 
sander, or Agesilaus of old, have moved, when we 
find such exact obedience, such reverence in these 
Spartans to a general who is, perhaps, the youngest 
ipan in the whole army!*' Indeed, this young prince's 
simplicity of diet, his love of labour, and his affect- 
ing no snow either in his dress or arms above a pri- 
vate soldier, made all the common people, as he 
passed, look upon him with pleasure and admiration: 
but his new regulations at Lacedaemou displeased 
the rich, and they were afraid that he might raise 
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cotnniotiotis everywhere among the commonalty, and 
put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the 
deliberations about meeting and fighting the enemy, 
he showed a proper courage and spirit without any 
enthusiastic or irrational flights. He gave it as his 
opinion, '^ That they should give battle, and not. 
suffer the war to enter the gates of Peloponnesus. 
He would do, however, what Aratus thought most 
expedient, because he was the older man,, and general 
of the Achasans, whom he came not to dictate to, 
but to assist in the war.'' 

It must be acknowledged that Bato* of Siriope 
relates it in another manner. He says, Aratus was 
for fighting, and Agis declined it. But Bato had 
never met with what Aratus writes by way of apo- 
logy for himself upon this point. That general tells 
us, " That as the husbandmen had almost finished 
their harvest, he thought it better to let the enemy 
pass, than to hazard by a battle the loss of the 
whole country." Therefore, when Aratus determined 
not to fight, and dismissed his allies with compli- 
mentii on their readiness to serve him, Agis, who had 
gained great honour by his behaviou^, marched back' 
to Sparta, where, by mis time, internal troubles and 
changes demanded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the ephorif and delivered 
from the pressure of debt which had weighed down 
his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice that might 
bring money into his coffers. He even added to the 
year a thirteenth month, though the proper period for 
that intercalation was not come, and insisting on the 
people's paying supernumerary taxes for that month. 
Being afraid, however, of revenge from those he had 
injured, and seeing himself hated by all the world, 

* He wrote the history of Persia. 
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be . thought it necessary to maintain a guard, which 
always attended him to the senate house. As to 
the kings, he expressed an utter contempt for one of 
them, and the respect he paid the other he would 
have understood to be, rather on account of his being 
his kinsman, than his wearing the crown. Besides, 
he propagated a report, that he should be one of the 
ephori the year following. His enemies, therefore, 
^ determined to hazard an immediate attempt ag9.inst 
him, and openly brought«back Leonidas from Tegea, 
and placed him on the throne. The people saw it 
with pleasure; for they were angry at finding them- 
selves deceived with respect to the promised distri- 
bution of lands. Agesilaus bad hardly escaped their 
fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who was held in 
gr^at esteem by the whole city on account of his 
valour, interceded for his life. 
. The kings both took sanctuary, Agis in Ckal- 
cicoctu, and Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. 
It was against the latter that Leonidas was most in- 
censed ; and therefore passing Agis by, he went with 
a party of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, whom he 
reproached, in terms of resentment, with conspiring 
against him, though honoured with his alliance, de- 
priving him of the crown, and banishing him his 
country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat in the 
deepest distress and silence. Chelonis, the daughter 
of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury done her 
father as dope to herself: when Cleombrotus robbed 
him of the crown, she left him, to console her father 
in his misfortune. While he was in sanctuary, she 
stayed with him, and when he retired she attended 
him in his' flight, sympathizing with his sorrow, and 
full of resentment against Cleombrotus. But when 
the fortunes of her father changed, she changed too. 
Bbe joined her husband as a suppliant, and was 
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found sitting by him with great marks of tenderness, 
and her two children, one on each side, at her feet. 
The whole company were much struck at the sight, 
and they could not refrain from tears when they con- 
sidered her goodness of heart and such superior in- 
stances of affection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and 
disheveled hair, thus addressed Leonidas. " It was 
not, my dear father, compassion for Cleombrotus 
which put me in this habit,' and gave me this look of 
roisery. My sorrows took their date with your mis- 
fortunes and your banishment, and have ever since 
remained my familiar companions. Now you have 
conquered ypur enemies, and are again king of 
Sparta, should I still retain these ensigns of afflic- 
tion, or asi^ume festival and royal ornaments, while 
the husband of my youth, whom you gave me, falls 
a victim to your vengeance. If his own submission, 
if the tears of his wife and children cannot propitiate 
you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his 
offences than you require — he must see his beloved 
wife die before hini : for how can I live and sup- 
port the sight of my own sex, after both my husband 
and my father have refused to hearken to my suppli- 
cation — when it appears that, both as a wife and a 
daiighter, I am born to be miserable with my family? ^ 
If this poor man had any plausible reasons for what 
he did, I obviated them all by forsaking him. to 
follow you. But you furnish him with a sufficient 
apology for his misbehaviour, by showing that a 
crown is so great and desirable an object that a 
son-in-law must be slain, and a daughter utterly dis- 
regarded, where that is in the question.'' ^ 

Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her cheek 
on her husband's head, and with an eye dim and 
languid with sorrow looked round on the spectators. 
Leonidas consulted his friends upon the point, and 

F F'i 
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then commanded Cleombrotus to rise and go into . 
exile; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and not leave 
so affectionate a father, who had been kind enough 
to grant her her husband's life. Chelonis, however, 
would not be persuaded. When her husband was 
risen from the ground, she put one child in his arms, 
and took the other herself, and after having paid due 
homage at the altar where they had taken sanctuary, 
she went with him into banishment So that, had not 
Cleombrotus been corrupted with the loye of false 
glory, he must have thought exile, with such a woman, 
a greater happiness than a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the ephori 
removed, and others put in their place, Leonidas laid 
a scheme to get Agis into his power. At first, he 
desired him to leave his sanctuary, and resume his 
share in the government; " For the people," he said, 
" thought he might well be pardoned, as a young 
man ambitious of honour; and the rather, because 
they, as well as he, had been deceived by the craft 
of Agesilaus." But when be found that Agis sus- 
pected him, and chose to stay where he "^as, he 
> threw off the mask of kindness. Amphares, Demo- 
chares, and Arcesilaus, used to give Agis their com- 
pany, for they were his intimate friends. They like- 
wise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, 
after he had bathed, brought him back to the sanc- 
tuary. Amphares had lately borrowed a great deal 
of plate and other rich furniture of Agesistrata, and 
be hoped that if he could destroy the king and the 
princesses of his family, he might keep those goods 
as his own. On this account he is said to have first 
listened to the suggestions of Leonidas, and to have 
endeavoured to bring the ephori, his colleagues, to 
4o the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, 
and only went out to the bath, they resolved to make 
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use of that opportunity. Therefore, one day on his 
return, they met him with a great appearance of 
friendship, and as they conducted hiiin on his way, 
conversed with much freedom and gaiety, which his 
youth and their intimacy with him seemed to warrant. 
But when they came to the turning of a street which 
led to the prison, Amphares, by virtue of his office, 
arrested him. " I take you, Agis,'* said he, *' into 
custody, in order to your giving account to the epkari 
of your administration.'' *At the same time, Demo- 
chares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped his cloak 
about his head, and dragged him off. The rest, as 
they had previously concerted the thing, pushed him 
on behind, and no one coming to his rescue or assist- 
ance, he was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band of 
mercenaries, to secure the prison without; and the 
ephori entered it, with such senators as were of their 
party. They began, as in a judicial process, with 
demanding what he had to say in defence of his 
proceedings ; and as the young prince only laughed 
at their dissimulation, Amphares told him, *' They 
would soon make him weep for his presumption.'' 
Another of the ephori, seeming inclined to put him 
in a way of excusing himself and getting off, asked 
him, " Whether Lysander and Agesilaus had not 
forced him into the measures he took?" But Agis 
answered, ** I was* forced by no man ; it was my 
attachment to the institutions of Lycurgus, and my 
desire to imitate him, which made me adopt his form 
of government." Then the same magistrate de- 
manded, " Whether he repented of what he had 
done?" and his answer was, " I shall never repent of 
so glorious a design, though I see death before my 
eyes." Upon this they passed sentence of death 
upon him. and commandea the officers to carry him 
into the decade, which is a small apartment in the 
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prison where they strangle malefactors. But the 
officers durst not touch him, and theyery mercenaries 
declined it ; for they thought it impions to lay violent 
hands on a king. Demochares seeing this, loaded 
them with reproaches, and threatened to punish them. 
At the same time he laid hold on Agis oimself, and 
thrust him into the dungeon. 

* By this time it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into custody, and there was a great concourse 
of people at the. prison gates with lanthorns and 
torches. Among the numbers who resented these 
proceedings, were the mother and grandmother of 
Agis, crying out and begging that the king might be 
heard and judged by the people in full assembly. 
But this, instead of procuring him a respit'C, hasten- 
ed his execution; for diey were afraid he would be 
rescued in the night, if the tumult should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one 
of the officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon 
which, he said, *' My friend, dry up your tears : for, 
as I suffer innocently, I am in a better condition than 
those who condemn me contrary to law and justice." 
So saying, he cheerfully offered his neck to the exe- 
cutioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata 
threw herself at his feet, on account of their long 
intimacy and friendship. He raised her from the 
ground, and told her, '' No farther violence should 
be offered her son, nor should he now have any hard 
treatment.^' He told her, too, she might go in and 
see her son, if she pleased. She desired that her 
mother might be admitted with her, and Amphares 
assured her, there would be no objection. When he 
had let them in, he commanded the gates to be locked 
again,, and Archidamia to be first introduced. She 
was very old, and had lived in great honour and 
esteem among the Spartans. After she was put to 
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. death, he ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did 
so, and 'beheld her son extended on the ground, and 
her mother hanging by the neck. She assisted the 
ojfficers in taking Archidamia down, placed the body 
by that of Agis, and wrapped it decently up. Then 
embracing her son and kissing him, she said, '* My 
son, thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, 
have ruined both thee and us.'' Amphares, who from 
the door saw and heard all that passed, went up in 
great fury to Agesistrata, and said, '* If you ap- 
proved your son's actions, you shall also have his 
reward. She rose up to meet her fate, and said, 
with a sigh for her country, <* May all this be for the 
good of Sparta!" 

When these events were reported in the city, and 
the three corpses carried out, the terror the sad scene 
inspired was not so great but that the people openly 
expressed their grief and indignation, and their hatred 
of Leonidas and Amphares. For they were per- 
suaded that there had not been such a train of vil- 
lanous and impious actions at Sparta, since the 
Dorians first inhabited Peloponnesus. The majesty 
of the kings of Sparta had been held in such vene- 
ration even by their enemies, that they had scrupled 
to strike them when they had opportunity for it in 
battle. Hence it was, that in the many actions be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, the 
former had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who 
fell by a javelin at the battle of Leuctra a little before 
the times of Philip of Macedon. As for Theopom- 
pus, who as the Messenians affirm, was slain by 
Aristomenes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, and say 
he was only wounded. That, indeed^ is a matter of 
some dispute: but it is certain that Agis was the 
first king of Lacedaemon put to death by the ephari: 
aud that he suffered only for engaging in an enter- 
prise that was truly glorious and worthy of Sparta ; 
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though he was of an age at which even errors are 
considered as pardonable. His friendd had more 
reasoit to coniplain of him than his eneihies, for 
saving Leonidas, and trusting his associates in the 
undesigning generosity and goodness of his heart. 
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